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CULROSS AND TULLIALLAN. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE BURGH RECORDS FROM THE REVOLUTION 

TO 1698. 

FTTBDE Eevolution has been accomplished and the 
-■" new regime inaugurated, greatly, on the whole, 
to the satisfaction of the country — at least to that of 
the Presbyterians. Culross is aflfected by the change 
like other places, as is unmistakably evidenced by 
the meeting of town council which is held on 16th 
January 1689, in obedience to an order issued a fort- 
night previously by the Scottish Privy Council. 
This order itself had proceeded on a petition 

*' Presented by certain persons for themselves, and in name 
and behalf of the inhabitants of the said burgh of Culross, 
showing that the present magistrates of the said burgh were 
illegallie elected, contrar to law and the constitution of the 
burgh, and have exerced the ofSce of magistrates in the said 
place throw ther unwarrantable establishment since the 
month of Jany. Jaivicm-^ eightie-seven [1687], during which 

1 See p. 69. 
VOL. !!• A 
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tyme they have misapplied the common good, and converted 
the same to their own uses ; and for promoting the Popish 
interest and their designes, and siclyke, James Mackie and 
Daniel M'Donald, two of the present baylies, are truelie 
and actuallie Papists, and have been severall tymes at mass 
in the Abbay;^ and not only so, but for to adde to their 
insolence and arrogance, for advancing Poperie they have 
reallie seduced Archibald Bowie, couper, in Glendevon, 
to comply with their hellish purposes and doctrine, and 
have also been using sinistruous methods to prevaill to 
that same purpose upon severall others." 

This is pretty strong language, but probably did 
not greatly overstep the truth, considering the gen- 
eral misgovernment since the Restoration, and the 
special policy and aims of James II. At all events, 
the Privy Council, who may possibly indeed have 
prompted the petition in the first instance, responded 
to it by granting warrant to those magistrates and 
councillors who had been in office previous to the 
usurpation by the Crown of the elective privileges 
of the burghers, to resume their functions, and 
continue in them till the following Michaelmas. At 
that date there was to be a new election, in accord- 
ance with the original constitution of the burgh ; and 
the same Earl of Kincardine who had superintended 
the arbitrary nominations in 1687 and 1688 was 
now ordered to see to the proper reinstatement, as 
far as possible, of the old and regularly elected town 
council. A thorough "purge," not unlike that of 

^ This must refer to the King's Chapel attached to Holyrood House, 
which James II. had converted into a Roman Catholic place of 
worship. 
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Pride and Cromwell, was accordingly carried out 
with regard to the existing magistracy and council, 
some members of which showed great recalcitration, 
both in giving up office and rendering an account 
of their stewardship. 

In the succeeding month of February, a missive 
having been received by the town clerk " from his 
Hienes the Prince of Orange, for calling the whole 
burgesses for electing a commissioner for represent- 
ing the burgh at the meeting of the estates at Edin- 
burgh on the 14th March next," the council file out 
in grand procession to the market-cross, where the 
community are assembled. A tremendous uproar 
takes place there, in consequence of the two sons of 
ex-Bailie Mackie, the Papist, falling foul of the town 
clerk after he had finished reading the document in 
question, and hurling at him the epithets of " rascall 
and villain." The magistrates order the arrest of 
these disturbers of the peace; but this is fiercely 
resisted by the Mackies, who, moreover, when an 
imfortiinate deacon of the name of Halliday was 
endeavouring to aid the town officers in the exercise 
of their duty, " did enter upon the said Alexander 
Halliday, and hang on his hair most masterfullie and 
cruellie." Next, on the bailies summoning them 
forthwith to the court-house, James Mackie, along 
with ex-Bailie Dalgleish, " did most insolentlie chal- 
lenge and controvert their authoritie as magistrates." 
Not being able apparently to enforce the attendance 
of the two last-named offenders, the council, on the 
report of the baiUes, sentence, in absence, Mackie and 
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Dalgleish in a fine of £100 Scots. It does not appear 
whether this was exacted or not ; but the new magis- 
trates succeed, at all events, in carrying out the nom- 
ination to the ensuing Convention of Royal Burghs 
at Edinburgh, and " Mr William Areskine, lawful 
sone to the deceast David, Lord Cardross," is chosen. 
The Mr Erskine thus chosen as commissioner for 
Culross was Colonel William Erskine, brother of 
Colonel John Erskine, the celebrated " Black Colonel," 
of whom we shall afterwards hear a good deal The 
two brothers were the sons of David, second Lord 
Cardross, by his second wife, Mary Bruce, daughter 
of the second George Bruce of Camock, and sister of 
Edward and Alexander, first and second Earls of 
Kincardine. Their half-brother by their father's 
first marriage was Henry, third Lord Cardross, who 
sufiered severely for his Presbyterian, proclivities, 
and had to take refuge with his brother John in 
Holland, from which they returned at the Revolution 
with William of Orange. John Erskine, generally 
styled, from his complexion, the "Black Colonel," 
became afterwards purchaser, by judicial sale, of the 
grater portion of the estates of the Kincardine 
family, and was thenceforward known as Colonel 
John Erskine of Camock. His elder brother Wil- 
liam, now elected a member of the town council of 
Culross, became the proprietor of the estate of Torry, 
in the adjoining parish of Torrybum, and was the 
father of a Colonel William Erskine, who, from his 
fair complexion, has been generally identified with 
the personage known as the "White Colonel," in 
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antithesis to the "Black Colonel," his uncle. But 
as I shall afterwards show, the idea is erroneous, the 
real Simon Pure or "White Colonel" being one of 
the Erskines of Alva. 

The new rSgime having now established itself on 
a tolerably secure basis, the Culross magistrates find 
themselves at leisure to turn their attention to do- 
mestic matters. The influence of restored Presby- 
terian strictness is evidently again beginning to 
exert itself in the regulations for the better observ- 
ance of the Sabbath and suppression of nocturnal 
revels. But, as usual, the " middings " are still the 
hete noire of the municipal authorities, under all 
governments, Presbyterian or Prelatic. 

On 15th January 1690 there is registered in the 
burgh minutes a " list and inventor of the books 
and registers lying in the register chist, belonging to 
the burgh of Culros, within the tolbooth therof, this 
present day truly taken up." A supplemental list 
is made up on 24th January. These, and the dis- 
cussions regarding them, form an important epoch 
in the burgh history, and present matter of equally 
the highest interest and regret. We learn from them 
that in 1690 all the books, charters, and papers men- 
tioned in the two lists were in existence, and in the 
custody of the magistrates in the town repositories 
of Cuboss. They must have contained much valu- 
able information, and ought to have been carefully 
preserved, whether their contents affected the ma- 
terial interests of the burgh or not. At least the 
town's charter and accompanying documents, with 
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the council minute-books, ought all to have been 
guarded with the most religious care. But how 
many of them are in existence now, or how many 
of them can be produced ? I am sorry to say, scarcely 
one ancient writ or evident from the charter of erec- 
tion downwards is now to he found. There are in- 
deed copies of the charters of 1490 and 1588, erecting 
Culross respectively into a burgh of barony and a 
royal burgh. But what has become of the rest, or 
where are they now? It must be admitted that 
ahnost all the registers of salines of property within 
the burgh have been carefully preserved, as involv- 
ing matters of tangible and pecuniary import. And 
aU the council minute-books, or, as they are termed, 
"register books of courts and councills," from 1653 
to the present time, are now in existence. But the 
three minute-books recorded at the commencement 
of the list, extending from 1602 to 1650, are no- 
where to be found. There still, however, exists the 
dilapidated volume (not included in the catalogue of 
1690) of which I have already availed myself, as 
containing the history of the civic transactions from 
the erection of the burgh in 1588 to the end of the 
century. But it is most disappointing to find miss- 
ing the records of so important a period as that from 
the accession of James VI. to the British throne to 
the commencement of Cromwell's rule in Scotland. 
As regards the disappearance of many of the indi- 
vidual documents, it appears that on diflPerent occa- 
sions they were lent to various parties. Lady Ver- 
onica, Dowager-Countess of Kincardine, seems to have 
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had the town charter for a time in her possession ; 
and in the many profitless lawsuits in which the 
burgh became engaged, its agents in Edinburgh 
would naturally have the town papers transmitted 
to them, and might sometimes retain them either 
in security of their business accounts or from mere 
forgetfulness. Antiquarians and others, too, might 
occasionally have the loan of them, and not be too 
scrupulous in duly returning them. They may even 
have been turned to baser uses. The eighteenth 
century is notorious for its vandalism, and for the 
ruthless and wanton destruction which took place 
during it of many interesting relics of the past, 
monumental and chirographic. And as regards the 
missing minute-books, there is some evidence to 
show that if they have not " melted into air, into 
thin air," they have at least been resolved into 
elemental gases. There is a tradition in Culross, not 
altogether unsubstantiated, that a town clerk of 
former days, rather noted both for inebriety and 
impecuniosity, was confined by an importunate cre- 
ditor within the walls of his own official tolbooth. 
Companions were allowed to visit him in the even- 
ings, and mitigate, by jovial converse, the monotony 
of his captivity. They were all votaries of the 
fragrant weed, and pipe -lights were in frequent 
requisition. Acting on Dean Swift's advice to ser- 
vants to use whatever came to hand for the purposes 
of the moment, they are said to have dragged from 
their obscurity and most unceremoniously made 
light of the old council minute-books. 
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The following extracts serve to connect the town 
of Culross with the naval history of the time, when 
King James, with the assistance of the French king, 
was endeavouring to regain footing in England, and 
the Channel was the scene of various naval opera- 
tions, terminating in the brilliant victory over the 
French fleet at Cape La Hogue: — 

" The quhilk day the coimcell, being convened within the 
tolbuth of the burgh, and conforme to the proclamation for 
voluntarie seamen, and the giving in of a list, and for the 
reporting of the samyne in manner and efter the forme and 
tenor of the said proclamation and letter direct be the 
Earll of Crawfurd for that effect : In obedience therto, and 
conforme to the Act of councell, the said Eobert Blaw, one 
of the present bailUes, past to the marcatt crose of Alloway 
and Glakmanan and Kincardine, as also Baillie Adam and 
Baillie Gray past to Torrie and Yaleyfield, and ther caused 
beatt drums to the effect and for the causes forsaid. 

" The same day compeared Eobert Wright, John Peacok, 
James Peacok, Patrick Andersone, James Peirrie, John 
Stevensone, and voluntarly offered themselves as seamen 
for his Majestie's service, conforme to the proclamation and 
conditions therin mentioned. The magistrats and town 
counsell offeres the pay conforme to proclamation, they 
always finding caution for ther entering to service when 
requyred" 

On 14th October 1690 we find the town council 
nominating their commissioners (probably for the 
first time since Cromwell's conquest) to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland in Edinburgh. 
The individual chosen was John Erskine of Bal- 
gownie, one of the principal heritors in the parish. 
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and an ancestor of the present Cunningliam family, 
who through him are descended from the Earls of 
Mar. There is also made the same day an order for 
taking account of and returning a report on the 
number of hearths throughout the burgh, in view of 
the tax or " hearth-money " which had recently been 
imposed by the Government. It must have been a 
very unpopular impost, and almost as objectionable, 
on the score of health and comfort, as the window- 
tax, only abolished about thirty years ago. 

A grand visitation is made to Cuboss in August 
1691. The Convention of Burghs had appointed 
certain commissioners 

" To be here at Culross, for taking trayell and inspection of 
the present condition of this burgh of Culross, and to be 
heare upon Mononday next ; and for their attendance and 
giving trew information, with the magistrates they nominatt 
the persones following — ^to witt, Bobert Hunter, elder, laitt 
bailUe, James Barklay, laitt baiUie, the Dean of Gild and 
Theasorer James Blaw, James Keasmutb, George Gray, John 
Sharpe, and to be waitted and intertayned upon the tonne's 
expenses." 

It is evident that great expectations were formed 
of the benefits and relief which the town was to 
receive from this visit. It was resolved to spare no 
expense or trouble in propitiating the commissioners, 
and securing a favourable report from them to the 
Convention : — 

•« is Av^vui 1601. 

"* The qlk day being convened within the tolbuth of the 
bmgh the magistratts and a pairt of the toune councell 
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nominatt the last counsell day for waitting upon the com- 
missioners of burrowes, who compered this day, John Mure, 
Provost of Aire, and Mr James Smollett of Bonnell. two 
commissioners of burrowes, for taking of information of the 
condition of this place, who is instantly admitted burgesses 
of this burgh, and admitted to the freedom therof, and hes 
given ther oath more hurgi honorifico, and Tobias Smollett 
their clerk, with their servants — who hes trewlie promised to 
shew forth to the borrowes the staitt and condition of the 
toun, and the debts therof, with the staitt and condition of 
the scoll, peire, and herbor, and for that effect hes taken ane 
nott of information allong with them." 

Some interest naay be felt in the above extract 
when we see among the names of the commissioners 
that of James Smollett of Bonhill, afterwards known, 
as Sir James SmoUett, one of the commissaries 
of Edinburgh, and grandfather of the author of 
* Eoderick Eandom/ He figures in that novel in no 
very complimentary guise as the hero's grandfather. 
George Smollett, probably a son of his, was at this 
time the agent for the Convention of Burghs. And 
another son of his, doubtless, was the Tobias Smollett 
mentioned above, who gave his name to the great 
novelist, his nephew. Let us now see how the com- 
missioners were entertained at Culross :— 

" 22 Augwt 1691. 

" The quhilk day the magistrates and toune councell 
being convened within the counseU hous of the burgh, and 
conforme to the lait Act of toune councell, past upon the 
13 day of August current, appointing the commissioners of 
borrowes to be intertayned upon the tonne's expenses ; and 
these commissioners having come, and hes taken trayell and 
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inspection of the tonne's affares, and of the sad staitt and 
condition theroflF, and of their debts, who is to report the 
samTne to. the borrowes ; and being intertayned in Baillie 
Adam his hous, the expenses thereof and particulare accompt 
follows, viz. — 

Payed to Alexr. Halliday's wyflf for horse-meat, 

stabell, meal, and their servants . . £1 15 6 

Item, for their dinner, meatt and drinkings, 

and brandie and other things . .426 

Item, to the derk in money, 2 uperyke dol- 
lersis^ .... 

Item, for ribbons to their burgess tickets 

Item, skipears efter dinner 

Item, panting with them at Dunfermline 

Item, for a tow to the tolbuth bell 

£16 3 6 

And which particulare accompt extends to sixteen punds 
three shilling sixpennies; and the counsell ordaynes the 
samyne to be payed with the first of the tonne's money that 
came to hand." 

Notwithstanding all this magnificent entertain- 
ment, including a grand dinner, a sail on the Firth 
afterwards, and a solemn hmvailie at Dunfemdine, 
whilst the very bell that welcomed them had a brand- 
new rope provided for the occasion, there is little 
reason to believe that any material benefit accrued 
to the town from the visit. She continued to 
flounder on through her difficulties, and only ex- 
perienced, after many years, a temporary allevia- 
tion of them through the generosity of Sir George 
Preston. 

^ Imperial or rix dollara. 
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There now occurs a strange episode in the munic- 
ipal history of Culross, which has repeated itself in 
our own day. An interregnum or deadlock, similar 
to that which took place recently, marks a period of 
four years in the last decade of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. From 1691 to 1695 the burgh was destitute of 
a magistracy, and an Act of the Scottish Parliament 
had to be procured for authorising the re-election of 
a town council and the imposition of a stent. Four 
persons are by the said Act appointed as overseers 
to conduct the levying and application of the im- 
post — ^viz., the Earl of Kincardine, Sir Alexander 
Bruce of Broomhall, Mr William Erskine, and the 
Laird of Balgownie. There appears to have been in 
1691 a resignation of the magistrates, £rom a dread 
of being involved in liability for the town's debts. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE KIRK-SESSION BE00RD8 FROM 1693 TO 1704. 

AFTER the removal of Bishop Ramsay from Cul- 
ross in 1684, the first and second charges 
were filled respectively by Mr Robert Wright and 
Mr Alexander Young, who were appointed thereto 
in that year. Both remained faithful to Episcopacy, 
and were deposed by the Scottish Privy Council at 
the Revolution for refusing to read the proclamation 
of William of Orange. They apparently continued 
to officiate in the neighbourhood of Culross for some 
time after their deposition, and, as we shall see, 
attracted more than once the hostile notice of the 
kirk-session, now presided over by the celebrated 
James Fraser of Brea. On the expulsion of Wright 
and Young he was appointed to the first charge, but 
the second charge remained vacant from the Revolu- 
tion till 1698. As he was a man of considerable 
reputation, a short sketch of his history, derived 
from his own memoirs, before his appointment to 
Culross, may not be unacceptable. 
Fraser of Brea^ so called from the ancestral estate 
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which he inherited, was bom in the parish of Kirk- 
michael, Ross-shire, in 1639. His family was of 
some note in that quarter, and his father, Sir James 
Fraser of Brea, Baronet, was the author of a treatise 
on certain questions of divinity. 

His first settlement seems to have been in the 
bishopric of Moray, where he soon got into trouble 
for holding conventicles and refusing to acknow- 
ledge the bishop's authority. He was apprehended 
in 1677, examined before the Privy Council, and 
sent a prisoner to the Bass, where he continued for 
two years and a half. After being liberated from 
thence, he was again apprehended for continuing 
his religious ministrations, brought before the Privy 
Council, and confined, first in the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, and afterwards in Blackness Castle. After 
another long confinement he was liberated, through 
the intercession and bond of his friends, on condition 
that he quitted the country. He took ship for 
London in May, and arrived there on 16th June 
1682. In July 1683 he was apprehended and im- 
prisoned for six months in Newgate for refusing to 
take the Oxford oath. At this point his diary 
breaks ofi*, and all that his editors seem to know 
further about him is, that he eventually returned to 
his native land, and was settled as minister of Cul- 
ross. The greater part of his diary is a record of 
his religious experiences, and does not contain much 
that is valuable in a historical point of view. He, 
however, gives a very interesting description of the 
then condition of the Bass. He says that there was 
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on the uppennost paxt of it " a garden where herbs 
grow, with some cherry-trees, of the fruit of which 
I several times tasted." Below that, he says, was 
a chapel ; but as there was no chaplain, this was used 
as a storehouse for ammunition. Below this, again, 
were the fort and rooms for the soldiers and prisoners. 
On the upper part of the island there was as much 
graas, he says, as pastured about twenty sheep, and 
there he was allowed to take solitary walks. He 
mentions, too, the solan-geese, and the difficulty of 
landing on the Bass. Sometimes, he says, they 
endured great privations from the scarcity of pro- 
visions and water, their stores being all brought in 
boats from the mainland, though rain-water was 
collected in the clefts of the rocks. The soldiers 
did not treat the prisoners well, though apparently 
they did not practise such cruelties as were exercised 
at Dunnottar Castle. Fraser tells us that at the 
time of his marriage he was in debt ; but in the 
latter part of his life he seems to have been a man 
of considerable means. 

A break occurs in the session records from 1684 
to 1693. In the latter year they are resumed, and 
kept continuously from thence down to the present 
day. A very decided change of tone is perceptible 
in the foUowing extracts :— 

" 4 January 1693. 

"John Yelton, in the west quarter, delated for beating 
of his wife and most unchristian carriages in his familie, 
ordered to be cited against the next session; and Grange 
M*Gill ^ ordered to speak to him. 

1 Hew M'GiU of Grange. 
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" The session taking to coii8iders.tiaD the sad and lament- 
able condition of the church and parish under their over- 
sight, especiallie unfruitfulnesa under the Cioepel and means 
of gtace, contempt thereof and opposition thereunto, the 
ignorance, profanity, neglect of the worship of God in 
familiea, the abounding of drunkenness, lying, swearing, 
and especiallie of the incicase of liie sin of uncleanness, 
both fornication and adulterie, have, from their sense of 
their danger and dewtie, thought fit to humble them- 
selvea before God, and to deprecate His anger, and grace 
for help; and have appointed Thursday next week for 
observation of the said day, with praying and fasting and 
preaching, and the same to be intimat from pulpit next 
Lord's Day." 

If the above extract is to be taken au pied de la 
lettre, Culross must have been at that time in a 
dreadful state indeed. But there is a wonderful 
similarity in the language of all these jeremiads 
throughout the session records, and it is very ques- 
tionable whether such strong and indiscriminate de- 
nunciations, which possess always a certain morbid 
attraction and interest, are ever productive of any 
real good. 

"17 Januory 1693, 

" The which day Baillie Adam gave in on paper a written 

account of the persons, both in burgh and landward, lyable 

for head and through stones, and for mortcloths respective, 

and further ordered that the persons lyable be ranked in 

their respective quarters; and the elders of each quarter, 

k to the persons 

n their due pro- 

)ort made hereof 
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" Through-stones "^ and "head-stones " seem to have 
heen prohibited in churchyards in those days, except 
on payment of fees, which, along with those arising 
from the loan of the mortcloth, formed no incon- 
siderable portion of the revenues of a kirk-session. 
When through or head stones were erected without 
permission, or payment of the customary dues, they 
were liable to be trundled summarily out of the 
churchyard, or thrown over the wall : — 

"25 January 1693. 

" John Yelton makes his permission, and promises amend- 
ment." 

"John Johnston, in Castlehill, delated for riotous feasting 
on the Lord's Day afternoon in the time of afternoon sermon, 
dted, and appearing, denyes that there was anything of that, 
though urged with great seriousness to acknowledge his 
hvlt, but acknowledges that through mistake he was not 
at sermon ; and was then rebuked for his absence from the 
ordinance, and exhorted to keep and wait on the ordinances 
better in time coming." 

A resolution is passed of this date — 29th May 
1693 — **that ten pounds Scots be ordered for 
mainteaning of a burse for this year, and to be 
given in to the Presbitrie at their next sitting." 

And on the following day: "The ten pounds 
ordeaned to be given in to the Presbitrie for main- 
tenance of a burse, brought back again and delivered 
to the treasurer, was, with £5 more, ordered to be 
given to an hopfull young youth to be Laureat 

^ Flat stones restiiig on props — from Anglo-Saxon thrvh, a stone 
coffin. 

VOL. 11. B 
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this yeare, called James Sands, to help him to his 
degrees." 

" Complaint being made of profanation of the Lord's Day 
by both men and women and children, hj their wandering 
and gading about in streets and fields : Warning thereof and 
publict admonition from the pulpit to be given next Lord's 
Day ; holding f urth the end thereof, and charging them to 
keep within doores that day, and to be taken up with re- 
ligious exercises both privat and publict." 

The faith in charms seems deeply rooted in the 
popular mind, and is by no means eradicated even at 
the present day. The Church made great efforts to 
repress and punish such practices as a trafficking 
with the powers of darkness. Here is a record of a 
prosecution on this account : — 

'< 29 June 1693. 

"John Young, in the Valleyfield, delated for charming, 
sunmioned, called, and appearing, interrogated as to his 
charming, declared as follows — viz., that being some time 
ago called to cure a certain sick person, he used these 
words : ' Little thing hath wronged thee, nothing can mend 
thee but Father, Son, and Holie Ghost, all three, and our 
sweet Lady. In etemitie let never wax, but away to the 
waine, as the dew goes of yeard and stane. I seek help to 
this distressed person in thy nama' He likewise acknow- 
ledged that he used the same words in curing of a woman 
in the Blaire, who was for years thereafter weell; and 
that by the same words he cured Bobert Bruce in the 
Shyres miln, — and the disease these persons had, he said, 
was a splen, which he siemed to the session to understand 
as of a disease put upon them through envy and splen. 
And being interrogat if he used any gestures or postures 
whiles he was pronouncing these words, he could not 
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deny but that first he rubbed his own hand upon a bare 
stone^ and rubbed the breast, stroaking it 3 times, of the 
person affected, and siemed to say that he prescribed 
the use of some herbs to the patient The session did 
unaminously conclude him guilty of charming ; whereupon 
being again called, the minister did endeavor to hold out 
the evill of his way, telling him that his cures were not 
effected without the help of the devill, and not only to 
forbear the same in tyme comming, but to mourn before 
God, and to seek mercie through Christ for using of the 
diveU's prescriptions, and that the witches and warlocks 
used God's words and made mention of the name of God 
and Christ in theire services; and he being removed, the 
session did think fit to advise with the presbetrie how to 
Carrie with him." 

'< 28 Avgust 1693. 

" Complaint being made of several persons, whose children 
are baptized on the Lord's Day, do in the afternoon profane 
the Sabbath by drinkiug together and talking of vain dis- 
courses : For preventing of which abuse in tymes to come, 
it is ordered that all persons having children to be baptized, 
when they come to the minister that they bring an elder 
in the quarter with them, who may give testimony of them ; 
and that they be ingadged to keep no feasts on the Sabbath, 
or otherwayes to have their children baptized on the week 
dayes." 

''SI October ie93. 

"A poor young man, weel reported of, called Mr Morton, 
the eldest son of the Laird of Cameron, sufficiently known, 
making his moan to the session, and being likewise lame, 
40s. Scots ordered to be given him." 

" 17 May 1694. 
" The session, taking to consideration that several persons 
are contumacious and refuse to submit to the censure of 
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the Church, or to acknowledge her authoritie, and being 
summoned, do not appear before them, have therefore enacted, 
that after privat admonition the minister declare their 
fault in face of the congregation, and declare them incap- 
able of Church privileges, and cut them oflf from our com- 
munion, and warn the congregation to beware of, and to 
keep distance with them ; and that pjayer both before and 
after shall be made to bring the sinner to repentance." 

The ministers who refused to conform to Presby- 
tery at the Eevolution, and were in consequence 
deprived of their livings, continued in many cases 
to oflBciate in the neighbourhood, and gave great 
displeasure to the supporters of the new state of 
things. They received the designation of curates.-a 
term which carried with it a considerable degree of 
opprobrium, from the name having been originaUy 
given to those who filled the pulpits of the ejected 
ministers after the Restoration. 

" 17 Jidy 1694. 

" William Symrel appearing, produced a testificat of his 
marriage by a curat; he was asked who they were that 
testified of his being thrie tym proclaimed, but denyed to 
tell. He was told of his sin in leaving his own parosh church 
and marrying in such a disorderly way, and was ordained 
to come and speak with the minister, which he promised 
to do." 

*' 14 August 1694. 

"The minister by the session is desired to move to the 
next ensuing presbitrie for their concurrence to settle Mr 
Greo. Maire expectant for present , as colleague and 

helper to him in the office of the ministrie in this place, and 
which was imdertaken by the minister." 
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Mr Mair's settlement as minister of the second 
charge of Culross was not completed till 1698. 

'< 21 August 1694. 

"David Sands and Wm. Symrell to be dealt with by 
the minister and our elders, that they may be brought to 
some sense of their sin ; and the curat who baptized their 
children to be inquired after, and complained of to the 
presbitrie in whose bounds he shall be found to reside, 
that he may be proceeded against." 

« 5 Septr. 1694. 

"Mr Bruce in Kinkairn, married, and come to years, 
intending to foUow his book, and himself not able to pro- 
secute hig studies, being poore — in respect of his unblame- 
able life, and to encourage such designs, ordered a rix-dollar 
to be given him. He was formerlie several tymes supplied 
by the session." 

Mr Alexander Young, the incumbent of the second 
charge of Culross, who was deposed at the Revolu- 
tion, seems to have remained in the neighbourhood 
and performed various ecclesiastical functions, in 
defiance of the authorities. His services appear to 
have been very convenient for those who were lying 
under Church censure : — 

<< 13 June 1695. 

" Ordered that Mr Young's manifold disorders, especiallie 
in baptising scandalous persons, and endeavouring to draw 
away others after him, and hardning of wicked men in their 
errors and alienation to the way of God, and being a recep- 
tacle for all to fiie to that wold shunn the censure of the 
Church, to be represented to presbitrie." 

The session and Lord Kincardine (son and suc- 
cessor of Alexander, second Earl) have a dispute in 
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reference to the appointment of a beadle, and the 
inconvenient proximity to the church of some trees, 
between it and his lordship's residence of Cubross 
Abbey, immediately adjoining :- 

*" 13 Augiut 1695. 

" My Lord Kincaim to be spoken to by the minister not 
to countenance Thomas Eowan in his unwarrantable intrud- 
ing of himself to make graves, not onlie without but con- 
trarie to the session's order, with certification that he will 
be proceeded against by the session in case he, the said 
Bowan, continue in such disorderlie practises ; as likewaies, 
in respect that certain trees was planted neare the kirk, 
and in rain did drop thereon and thereby skaith the church, 
that his lordship wold either transplant the said trees to 
some other place, or cause cut them down ; and the minister 
to report against next session my lord's answer," &c. 

<' 3 Septr. 1695. 

'* The minister intrusted to speak to my Lord Einkaim, did 
report my lord's answer as follows : ' That he was not willing 
to incroach upon the session's due, but only desired the 
session that for a time Bowan, till he was settled, might 
be suffered to make the graves till New Tears mess or 
Candlemess; but that he could not condescend to remove 
the trees out of the place they were in.' The session, not 
willing to be heard with my lord, and for peace sake, did 
resolve till the said tyme to conive with Bowan's making 
of the graves, and to speak no further of the trees." 

Mr Young's illicit ministrations are again discussed : 

" Mr Young, late incumbent heere, complaind of for 
preaching and baptizing publickhe, and alienating the hearts 
of poore simple people from the Grospell, and taking di- 
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visive courses, in contempt of all authoritie ; referred to the 
presbitrie." 

" 4 February 1696. 

" James Blaw, supplicating for a testimonial to beg out of 
the paroshin, in respect he said he could not get a livelihood 
here, was refused, but committed him to the charitie of good 
people in the paroshin, and especially to his friends and 
relations.'* 

The following entry gives a curious idea of the 
condition of churches in those days, when pigeons 
were allowed to have their nests in the inside roof 
of the church, and probably fly about during the 
service : — 

« 5 May 1696. 

" The which day Bagownie desiring that, his open seat, 
being incommodat through dows' dung and stones falling 
upon these in the seat, it might have a covering; the session, 
finding the same inconvenient and prejudiciall to all behind 
him, which are a great manie, did for his convenience grant 
him that they should, out of the church treasurie, stop these 
places where the pigeons were wont to buUd, and whence 
he was discommoded. 

" Those that did not keep the church and profane the 
Sabbath, to be the next day admonished from the pulpit to 
walk more christianlie, otherwaies their names to be read 
publictlie." 

" 22 Jum 169a 

'' The session, considering the great straits that the poor 
were in through the hard year, did see it fit to distribute 
another quarter to them before August ; and the minister 
representing the sad condition of severall godlie honest per- 
sons, both in the town and in Edinburgh, known to several 
of the elders present, there was five pounds sterlin given to 
the minister to distribute as he saw fit." 
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The closing years of the seventeenth century, like 
those of the eighteenth, were marked by a succession 
of bad harvests, and great consequent distress. 

On 22d June 1696 a resignation of his charge as 
minister of Culross was given in by James Fraser 
of Brea ; but notwithstanding this step, he seems 
to have continued to ofl&ciate for a little while 
subsequent. 

''2Febr. 1697. 

" John M'Bae, a carrier, having lost an horse, the means 
of his livelihood, and representing his case for relieff to the 
session, they appointed, in consideration that he was a ver- 
tuous frugall person, that a collection publict should be 
made for him, and intimat next Sabath day." 

"4 3% 1697. 
" Complaint being made of severall profaning of the Sab- 
bath by repairing to a well in time of sermon ; ordered that 
the samin be spoken of from the pulpit the next day, the 
evill of it holden forth, and the guiltie warned to forbear, 
and to wait on the ordinance, under pain of censure." 

A contribution is ordered through the parish on 
behalf of the church clock : — 

" 29 June 1697. 
" The knock takin down and sent to a knock-maker in 
Airth, who hath condescended to help it, and put another 
hand to it on the south side of the steeple, and amounting 
to a considerable smn ; it was ordered that this be intimated 
the next Lord's Day to all in the paroshin, and a contribu- 
tion voluntar for that effect to be required, and creditable 
be most persons to go to the particular houses and take and 
collect what everie one shall be pleased to give; and in 
respect of the unseasonableness of this tyme of year, it 
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being a bare tyine wherein little money is going, that the 
persons contributers do give what they like presently, and 
what farther they wold give at Michaelmas and Martinmas, 
which shall be noted each man his parte." 

" 7 Dear. 1697. 

''Mr Thomas Mophet, schoolmaster, gave in a complaint 
to the session against Jo. Allen, George Halliday, Bobt. 
Bald, James Baid, Jo. Drysdale, Alexr. Drysdale, Alexr. 
Sowan, did violentlie break into the Quire, and that they 
did violentlie abuse the scholars and beat them, and have 
broken the dore of the Quire : The session ordered that the 
masters and parents of the said boyes should be warned to 
the session, and give an account of the said scandalous riot ; 
and recommended to the magistrats to take in the premises 
course as they should judge convenient." 

As already observed, the so-called Quire was situ- 
ated at the east end of the church, in the position 
occupied by the chancel in English parish churches. 
Being railed oflf from the body of the church, it had 
been assigned to the scholars, who in those days 
attended church every Sunday under the supervision 
of their master. 

A thanksgiving is ordered for the Peace of Rys- 
wick and a sufficient harvest. The Church guards 
with great jealousy its doctrine of spiritual indepen- 
dence, and proclaims the thanksgiving as ordered by 
her own authority, though it had been already pro- 
mulgated by command of the Privy Council. The 
Scottish Church has always resisted strenuously the 
theory of the Sovereign being the Head of the 
Church ; and to this day the Koyal Commissioner to 
the Greneral Assembly is supposed to sit there under 
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called them in, they were sharply rebuked, and cited apTid 
acta to appear before the congregation the next Sabbath, 
in the ordinary place, to receave a more public rebuke 
therefor." 

" 28 Febnumi 1699. 
" According to the Act of the last session, the millers of 
the Shyres mill, Thomas Philip, David Philip, and Patrick 
Jack, were rebuked on the Sabbath, before the congregation 
after forenoon's service." 

« 20 Marek 1699. 
" It is appoynted that a letter be written to Brae shewing 
the earnest desire of the sessione and people for his return,, 
and BaiUie Adam ordered to write it." 

There is some obscurity about the proceedings of 
Mr Fraser of Brea and his relations to Culross. He 
resigns his charge on 22d June 1696 : — 

" Taking to consideration the great charge of this parish 
and kirk of Culross, and my great inabilitie to do that 
dewtie to them a minister owes to his flock, partlie through 
my age, partlie through my manie avocations and diversions, 
and constraned passing some tyme in the north, and in 
Edinburgh and other places, and multitude of persona 
coming to me for advise and other waies, so that I cannot 
get that dewtie performed to the parish that were needful 
and I myself very desirous of: Wherefore, and for other 
grievances and discouragements, and that the place may be 
the better supplied, I do demit my office and charge of the 
ministrie in this place, hereby giving those concerned full 
leave to move to the Presbetrie to get the kirk declared 
vacant, and to proceed to the calling of another minister to 
this place, and to settle him here dewlie." 

The session refuses to accept Mr Eraser's resigna- 
tion, which, however, is given in and registered. He 
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continued to act as minister of Chilross with Mr John 
Blair, who had recently been appointed as his helper 
temporarily till a colleague or second minister could 
be legally established in the parish. From the 
Revolution, when Mr Fraser was appointed — on the 
deposition of Mr Wright and Mr Young — ^up to 1698, 
when Mr Mair was elected, as already detailed, to 
the ministry of the second charge, the latter re- 
mained vacant, and its revenues seem to have been 
drawn by Mr Fraser, as minister of the first. 

Of this date— 18th September 1698— we find "an 
account of seven pounds Scots given in, distributed 
to the randie beggars." ^ 

Mr Fraser had from time to time been sent on 
missions to the north of Scotland to look after the 
condition of the Church there; and in 1696 he 
received a call from Inverness, to which he might 
probably have ultimately acceded, but before a 
settlement could be effected he died at Edinburgh 
on September 1699, in his sixty-first year. He was 
twice married, and by his first marriage left one 
daughter — Jean — who married Hugh Rose of Kil- 
ravock. The first charge of Culross remained vacant 
from Mr Fraser's death till 1708, when Mr James 
Cuthbert was appointed. Meantime the whole duty 
of the parish seems to have been done by Mr Mair. 

^ This generally means strolling or vagabond beggars, but on this 
occasion the expression is probably to be understood as denoting 
stranger or casual poor. The distress through the country from scarc- 
ity was then so great, that multitudes would be wandering from place 
to place in quest of food, and the ordinary disfavour attaching to " gan- 
grel bodies " and " randie beggars " would be for a while in abeyance. 
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It would appear that various payments had been 
made to the deposed Episcopal incumbents, Mr 
Wright and Mr Young. The former of these died 
at Edinburgh in 1721 ; and we are informed that 
his wife was Katherine Edmonstone — ^a daughter, 
probably, of the minister of that name. Mr Young 
and his family, as we have seen, had made several 
applications to the kirk-session for assistance, and 
his wife latterly had rather churlishly been refused, 
on the ground of her not attending the ordinances 
of the Church. Doubtless these " curates," continu- 
ing to reside and occasionally officiate in the parish, 
occasioned a great deal of trouble ; whilst many of 
their old hearers attended their ministrations in pref- 
erence to the parish church, and received from them 
the ordinance of baptism for their children. It is 
probable that they were much less stringent than 
their Presbyterian rivals in matters of discipline. 

Various cases of Sabbath desecration are thus 
recorded : — 

<< 2 May 1699. 
" Robert Dalgleish, younger, being cited, and compearing, 
was sharply rebuked for his insolent carriage when repre- 
hended by the minister for standing on the Parlie hill with 
others after sermon ; and upon his confession and promise of 
amendment, was dismissed." 

" 6 June 1699. 
" Elspet Liddel, being cited for staying at home in time of 
divine service upon the Lord's Day, and being called upon, 
compeared, and was convict of her guilt, having no other 
pretence but that her dore wanted a lock, which obliged 
some of them always to stay at home one of the dyets, 
whereupon she was not only admonished, but also sharply 
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rebuked, her excuse being rejected, and she certified that if 
she should be found in the like again, she should be con- 
vened before the congregation." 

'' 2 Avgtut 1699. 

" Elspet liddel, delated for buying of barring fro John 
Belfrage, and selling again upon the Sabbath day, both he 
and she are ordered to be cited against the next session, 
together with Christ. Paton, a witness, and any other witness 
that may be found." 

" 8 Auigust 1699. 

" Elspet Liddel compearing, seemed to be convinced of her 
&ult in selling of harron on the Sabbath day ; and upon her 
promise of amendment, was dismissed." 

<< 15 August 1699. 

" Gilbert Young, a boy, being cited for breaking of yeards 
on the Sabbath, compeared, and was dealt with and sharply 
rebuked for sundry faults, which he could not denay, and 
was referred to the civil magistrates for causing whip him. 
His mother compeared, and denayed any accession thereto, 
which could not be proven ; so she was only dealt with to 
be at pains for her childe's correction and instruction," &c. 

"9 April 1700. 

" Ordered to be cited to the next session, Wm. Watsone, 
for staying at home ordinarly on the Sabbath, and contempt 
of Gospel ordinances, together with Agnes Horn, Marion 
Craich, and Jannet Eonnald for the like fault, particularly 
last Sabbath. The minister appointed to intimate the next 
Lords* Day, that whosoever, getting charity from the session, 
does not observe the ordinances, and shall not from hence- 
forth amend, shall have their name put out of the poors- 
roll, and shall receive no allowance that way, either weekly 
or quarterly." 

" 7 May 1700. 

** Beport being made of some children and youths going 
on Sabbath morning to a well in Castlehill meadow, and 
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profaning the Sabbath by ane unsuiteable carriage, it is 
ordered that ther shall be a general reproof hereof from 
the pulpit on the next Sabbath, with certification that if 
ther be not amendment therein, there shall be a procedure 
against them by Church censures, and that the parents shall 
be made answerable for their children, and masters for their 
servants ; and the like with respect to any other such abuse 
by gathering together in crowds, bearing of water, or the 
like." 

This resorting of young men and maidens to a 
well in the " merry month of May," taken in con- 
nection with a similar reproof administered three 
years previously at the same season, seems to indi- 
cate some festivity or May game which had come 
down from the old Roman Catholic times. Tho 
dressing and decorating of wells in commemoration 
of the patron saint who was supposed to preside 
over them, survives still as a popular pastime in 
some places in England. The well above referred 
to seems to be that known as "Axns Well," near 
Dunimarle. 

Here is a gift of a peculiar kind to the session : — 

« 9 July 1700. 

" The moderator reported that my Lord Blairhall sent 
him a decreet, by which he fyned in his Barron Court Eot. 
Clerk, in Bargatie, in thretie pounds Scots, that the same 
might be given by him to the session for the use of the 
poor ; for which the session desired him in their name to 
give thanks to my lord." 

The Lord Blairhall here referred to was the Hon. 
Dougal Stewart, brother of James, first Earl of Bute, 
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who had married Mary Bruce, the heiress of Blair- 
hall, and in virtue of his right thereby acquired, 
assumed a title from the estate on being raised to 
the rank of a Lord pf Session. The property was 
sold by his grandson. 

A double charge of Sabbath-breaking and slander 
is here recorded : — 

« 20 Augugt 1700. 

" Elizabeth Donald having been charged with breach of 
Sabbath, and usiDg a nickname against one, was cited, and 
appearing, was rebuked for anything therof could be made 
appear; and having confessed her fault and promised 
amendment, and to go and crave pardon of the woman she 
had nicknamed, was dismissed, with ane exhortation to pray, 
and walk more warily.** 

A " Forbes Mackenzie " Act of the ecclesiastical 
authorities in 1702 follows : — 

" Upon the occasion of the former complaints anent the 
miseasonable and unseemly drinking of some in taverns, 
and the tavemers their selling ale to them, the session 
thought meet to enact, and hereby do enact, that whosoever 
shall be found without a clear and manifest necessity to be 
drinking in taverns, or to be selling ale to persons in their 
houses after 10 of the clock at night on Saturday, or on any 
time of the Sabbath, shall be proceeded against with the 
censures ; and this to be intimat from the pulpit the first 
Lord's Day after the forenoon sermon.*' 

The Presbytery and kirk-session take in hand the 
restraining of excesses at marriages, " whether penny 
brydals or free " : — 

« 29 Feb. 1704. 

"Anent the Act of the Presbyterie, insert here the 
last session day, in reference to pennie weddings, and for 
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rendering the same the more effectual within this parish, 
the session agrees and resolves — 1st, That no elder of this 
session shall countenance any such wedding as is there 
prohibited, or pipeing and danceing, especially promiscu- 
ously, at any wedding whatsomever, under the pain of sus- 
pension from their eldership for the first fault, and more 
high censures afterwards in case of continuance therein, or 
being more frequently guilty thereof. 2d, That every elder 
of the session shall be obliged to delate whatever transgres- 
sions of the said Act within their respective quarters, and 
for that end to' use suitable means for his information there- 
anent, under the pain of sharp censure. 3d, That every 
person to be married shall, before his or her publick pro- 
clamation in order thereto, be obliged to give up their 
names before at least two or three members of the session, 
whereof one is to be a magistrate, and either consign or pawn 
or pledge, as the said magistrate shall think fitt to appoint, 
which is allways understood to be a suitable one, or else 
have a cautioner to engage, under the pain of a competent 
penalty in case of transgression of the said Act ; which pawn 
or penalty, in the said case of transgression, is to be for- 
faulted by the said persons for the use of the poor. 4th, 
That by and attour this, the person or persons guilty shall 
be sharply prosecuted with Church censures." 

The chalices or sacramental cups belonging to Cul- 
ross are lent to Saline, to be used at an approaching 
Communion : — 

" 1 Augiut 1704. 
" The session allows the giving in loan their four Com- 
munion cups to Saline, upon sufficient security given for 
their restoration, with some small recompence for the use of 
the poor, which security was given by one of their most 
responsal elders." 

The four silver cups above mentioned are still the 
property of Cuboss church. Two of them, as the 
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mscription bears, " were provided out of the ses- 
aion funds ; " and the other two were presented by 
Alexander, second Earl of Eancardine. 

In further reference to the above occasion, we find 
of same date : — 

" The minister recommended it to the elders present to 
be taking notice of and visiting their several quarters, and 
particularly to be doing what they can that way this week, 
and to be enquiring anent who have thoughts of communi- 
cating at Sahne the next Sabbath, and stirring up every one 
seriooaly to what they see to be their duty, who all promised 
compliuice therewith." 

The extract here quoted affords evidence of the 
practice of commmucatiag in other parishes besides 
that to which the individuals belonged. It becomes 
intelligible in this way how the Communion might 
sometimes cease for years to be celebrated in a par- 
ticular church, and yet the ordinance be enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of the parish. Here is another entry 
to the same effect : — 

''bAvgust 1707. 

"This dyet was mostly spent in distributing tokens to 
persons who are to communicate next Sabbath at Torrie- 
bum." 

The number of communicants actually belonging 
to the church of Culross was, in May 1706, 252, as 
stated in a list at commencement of session-book. 
This is about the same number as at the present 
day. But an entry of 8th August 1708 gives some 
important information as to stranger communicants. 
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It states, in reference to the Communion celebrated 
at Culross on that day — " The number of communi- 
cants would have been about six hundred, whereof 
near to 300 of this parish, and the rest out of 19 
or 20 different parochs." 

It may be as well that I should say something 
here of those Sacramental occasions which formed in 
bygone days so peculiar a phase of Scottish country 
life. At one time they may have been characterised 
by great fervour and earnestness of devotion ; but 
latterly they degenerated into very unseemly scenes, 
such as Burns has depicted so graphically in his 
"Holy Fair." They came, indeed, to be regarded 
as a sort of Sunday outings or picnics, and were, as 
far as many of the attenders were concerned, no 
more reUgious or spiritual in their character than an 
ordinary wake or fair. The story is often repeated 
in this part of the country, and seems to be quite 
authentic, that on the occasion of servants engaging 
themselves with a new master or mistress, it was 
quite common for them to stipulate that they should 
have leave granted them to attend either Torryburn 
Fair or Camock Sacrament. 

Both of these parishes march^ in Scottish phrase, 
with Cuboss ; and to this day Torryburn Fair, with 
its horse-races and its other attractions, has by no 
means yet lost its celebrity. But the Sacramental 
occasion at Carnock — or, as it used to be rather 
irreverently termed, " Camock Fair " — has long been 
only a reminiscence of the past. I have already 
referred to John Eow as the probable originator of 
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the reputation which the Camock Communions in 
after-days enjoyed — ^though at one time they were 
far ecUpsed, in point of numbers attending them, 
by Culross. The ministers of Camock — and more 
especiaUy the last incumbent— under whose auspices 
these assemblies were held, used to consider their 
credit involved in collecting on such occasions the 
most popular preachers in the district. 

As the parish church would have been far too 
small to accommodate all the persons who flocked 
hither from different parts of the country, the sacred 
edifice itself was reserved for the partakers of the 
Holy Communion, which was administered in a suc- 
cession of services or tahles, numbering frequently as 
many as five or six, and each protracted to a consid- 
erable length. The multitude, or 6l iroXXot, consisting 
both of communicants and non-communicants, were 
assembled in the open air, either in the churchyard 
or in some open space adjoining ; and there a succes- 
sion of religious services ot preachings was conducted 
in turn by various ministers, who delivered their dis- 
courses from a species of covered pidpit — or tent, as it 
was generally called. The audience behaved for the 
most part in a sufficiently decorous manner as long 
as they were present at the services ; but they might 
withdraw themselves whenever they pleased, and, as 
Bums says, " gie the jars and barrels a lift that day." 
And the after-scenes in the public-houses and streets, 
as also on the roads in home-going, were frequently 
extremely unseemly. The " wabster lads " from 
Dunfermline, as well as the "tag-rag and bobtail" 
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from all quarters, resorted to Camock for a day's 
amusement ; and the Communion occasion there L 
a great annual scandal. The suppression of these 
discreditable scenes was at last effected by the Rev. 
William Gilston, on his appointment to the ministry 
of the parish in 1827. On his representation the 
heritors readily concurred with him in the abolition 
of the tent or open-air services at the celebration of 
the Sacrament. The occasion, in consequence, lost 
its attractions for holiday-seekers, and a great and 
lasting improvement was the result. It was not at 
first, however, as might have been expected, gen- 
erally appreciated; and perhaps the greatest testi* 
mony to its reality was borne by a Camock matron, 
who expressed herself on the subject thus: "New 
folks mak new fashions. There's my freend 

Mrs " (naming the landlady of the pubUc- 

house) ** used to tak often five pounds at the time 
o' the Sacrament, and I dinna believe that yesterday 
she got half-a-croon ! " 

Camock was one of the last places in this district 
where the old fashion of the tent-preaching was kept 
up on the occasion of the celebration of the Sacra- 
ment by ministers of the Established Church. It 
was maintained for a while longer by one or two of 
the Dissenting communities, more especially by the 
Secession church at Inverkeithing ; but they, too, 
were ere long forced to acquiesce in the necessity of 
its abandonment. Viewed merely in a conservative 
point of view as a relic of the past, there can be no 
doubt of these gatherings having been often, with their 
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surroundings, very interesting. At Camock the tent 
was erected in the picturesque little valley below the 
village bridge, where the ground slopes down from 
the church to Camock Bum, and the audience re- 
clined or seated themselves on the grassy banks.^ Mr 
Gilston, the worthy clergyman above mentioned, who 
has recently departed at an advanced age, informed 
me, that during his youth he was once present at a 
Sacramental occasion of the Cameronians held on 
the bank of the Water of Urr in Galloway. The 
whole service, including the Communion rites, was 
conducted in the open air. But the prolixity then 
practised was so great, that though the service had 
begun at ten o'clock, it was half-past two in the 
afternoon before the oflSiciating minister had finished 
the ceremony of " fencing the tables," * preparatory 
to the celebration of the Communion. On this 
occasion, indeed, it was simultaneous, the circum- 
stance of its taking place in the open air obviating 
the necessity of a succession of services. These were 
protracted sometimes in the churches to an incredible 
length. And as there was always an evening sermon 
after all the services were concluded, it occasionally 
happened that the Sunday itself was not sufficient 
for the accomplishment of all the celebration. A 

^ It is an interesting circumstance for myself that my father, then a 
licentiate of the Church of Scotland, delivered his first sermon at the 
last tent-preaching at Camock in 1826. 

^ That is to say, debarring unworthy applicants from coming for- 
ward. It was frequently of a very appalling character; and if it effec- 
tually deterred the bad, it was unfortunately often equally efficacious 
in preventing the approach of timid or humble Christians. 
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relative informs me that she has conversed with an 
aged woman who remembered being detained in the 
Abbey Church of Dunfermline till one o'clock on 
Monday morning, at a Sacramental occasion during 
the ministry of Kalph Erskine. She disclaimed, how- 
ever, having experienced any sensation of weariness 
in listening to Mr Erskine discourse on the " Attri- 
butes," which was long after remembered in Dun- 
fermline as the " kail-pat sermon," from the circum- 
stance of the delay on that eventful evening having 
spoilt the Sabbath-night's supper. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE BUBGH KECOBDS FROM 1698 TO 1716. 

rpHE burgh records of Cukoss do not, from the 
■*■ end of the seventeentli century downwards, 
present much interesting matter to the general 
reader — ^though there is no lack of this for a native 
of the parish, or one well acquainted with the locali- 
ties. The feuing out of the town moor, the litiga- 
tions in connection with it with the Black Colonel 
and others, and the disputes with the Laird of Blair- 
haU in regard to the New Mills, form the subject 
of a large portion of the entries, and are a curious 
enough study for a resident in the place, but would 
certainly be ** caviare to the general." Following 
out the rule I have hitherto adopted, I shall restrict 
myself for the most part to such quotations as are 
of general interest and tend to explain or throw a 
light on ancient Scottish manners and customs. 

In the times under consideration, the Established 
Church was regarded as an integral and essential 
part of the constitution, as much to be reverenced 
and cared for by the civil power as the throne itself 
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or the Parliament. The idea of a State Church being 
an injustice, or that it was not the necessary duty of 
a magistracy to give it countenance and support 
both on Sundays and week-days, would have been 
something absolutely incomprehensible to our fore- 
fathers. Here do we find the magistrates of Culross 
taking care that the physical wants of their spiritual 
coadjutors shall be properly supplied : — 

" 26 Avgust 169& 

'* The same day the magistratts and toune councill being 
convened, and being declared and represented to the toune 
councill thatt Mr George Mair is, upon Wednesday next, to 
be placed in the church of Culross, minister of the Gospel 
conjunct with Brae,^ and for that effect the presbitrie is to 
be here present ; and the magistrats and toune councill, tak- 
ing to ther consideration, and found it necessare that ane 
dinner be provyditt against thatt day, therfor be pluralitie 
of voices hes ordered the dinner be mead readie in John 
Measone's hous " 

Of this date— 29th May 1699— we find an order 
regarding « quartering,"— an institution stiU main- 
tained, and doubtless very vexatious, but free from the 
terrorism that had been its general concomitant in the 
days of Charles and James. In subsequent times the 
quartering of soldiers was regarded by certain towns 
— ^at least by certain traders within them — as rather 
conducive than otherwise to their interests. It is 
recorded of a provost of Linlithgow in bygone days, 
who exercised the profession of a brewer, that as a 
reward for his exertions in forwarding the cause of 

* The territorial designation of the Rev. Mr Fraser of Brea, ap- 
pointed, at the Revolution, minister of the first charge of Culross. 
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the political party in power, he received a guarantee 
that the town would never want a company of sol- 
diets to drink his Uquor and fiU his pockets. It 
must be said that the presence of such guests was 
frequently most unfavourable to the morals of the 
places in which they were stationed. 

In the order in May 1701 for riding the burgh 
marches the magistrates direct, in addition, "pro- 
clamation to be mead for a horse-race that day for 
a saidle at 10s. sterling, and everie horse that is to 
ryd to be noe more of valew but £50 Scotts." ^ This 
must have been the price of the more ordinary sort 
of horses two hundred years ago. 

A censor of public morals is appointed : — 

" 22 Decernher 1701. 

" The quhilk day, anent the choyes of a baiUie for censur- 
ing of inmioralities, according to the Shirreff of Perth ap- 
pointment by his letter sent to the minister, he being im- 
powered by authoritie for that effect, they have chosen BaiUie 
Gray; and he has chosen for his councill the other two 
baillies, the Den of GUd, the theasorer, WiUiam Adam, 
younger, and William DrysdealL" 

Notwithstanding the "boycotting" agreed to be 
exercised by the burgesses of Culross against the 
proprietor and inhabitants of Valleyfield, in retal- 
iation of the rival burgh of barony set up by the 
latter, the townsfolk seem not only to have procured 
their coals from that quarter, but likewise to have 
availed themselves of clandestine and surreptitious 
modes of obtaining a supply of the commodity. Of 

^ £4, 3b. 4d. sterling. 
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this we have already had evidence. Several minutes 
of council in 1702 record 

"A bargone which was cowmoned betwixt Colonel John 
Erskine of Camden, William Bobertson of Gladnay, taxmen 
of the coall works of Valyfield, and the magistrates of this 
burgh, anent the satelling and establishing of the pryce of 
the kartt and missure of great coall which comes from the 
coall hill of Valyfield to the burgh, and for furnishing of the 
same, and that at the pryce of seven shillings Scots ^ the 
kart, as the pryce of former payments mead betwixt this 
toune and the awners of these works — upon this condition, 
that the burgesses and other inhabitants of this burgh be 
restricted, bound, and obleidged that they recept nor hny 
any stolline coalls from the coall bearers or coal bewares in 
Valyfield, in recepting of burdens at any tyme aither night 
or day." 

The proviso is added — 

" And in the mayne tyme, if the seven shilling cannot be 
adheared to nor condeshended upon, with power to the 
magistrates to add or condeshend upon a babie^ or eight 
penyes® more the load." 

Mr Robertson stands out for " seven shilling and a 
baby the kairt;" and notwithstanding the bailies 
used "all ther indevoures" to obtain the old rate 
of 7s., we are informed that they "yett could not 
prevail with him. The town council now adheares 
to the od baby, since they can do no better." On 
these terms the bargain, as originaUy proposed, is 
concluded. Seven shillings and eightpence Scots, or 
7id' sterling, seems certainly a moderate price for a 

^ Sevenpence sterling. ' Bawbee or halfpenny. 

> Scots. 
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cart of coals^ taking even the then and present values 
of money into consideration. It could not be pro- 
cured now at the pit-head under 4s. for the most 
n f erior description of coaL 

Ilaces seem to be becoming an annual institution 
at Culross. Here is the magisterial order : — 

"29/UTW1702. 

" The same day the magistrates and toun council!, being 
convened, hes now appointed ane horse-race to be riddine 
in the common mure of the burgh upon Wednesday, the 
third Wednesday of July next, in the fomoon ; and a futt- 
race in the efternooon within the toun, from Castelhill 
march to James Archibald's door, and from thence bak to 
the troune : the horse-race for a saidle, and the futt-race for 
a paire shoes and pair stockings." 

As regards the limits within which the foot-race 
is to be run, "Castelhill march" is the western 
boundary of the burgh, at the point where the Dean 
Bum joins the sea ; the " troune," or tron, is on the 
Sand Haven, in front of the town - house ; but 
where "John Archibald's door" was, I have no 
means of determining. Down to a comparatively 
recent period, there used to be a horse-race along 
the road in front of St Mungo's, from the foot 
of the Newgate to the western extremity of Low 
VaUeyfield. 

In the foUowing entry we see the first commence- 
ment of the movement for the union of the king- 
doms, which was finally consimmiated in 1707. 
Queen Anne had now ascended the throne, William 
III. having died in the preceding month of March :— 
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"" 12 October 1702. 

'' The qiihilk day the magistrates and toun oouncill being 
convened in order to the tounes affairs, and being produced 
and red in councill ane missive letter direct from the Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh to this place, requyring us to send one 
commissioner sufficiently instructed, in order to the union 
betwixt the two kingdoms, in manner as is contained in the 
said letter, as the samyne, of the deatt at Edinburgh the 29 
of September 1702 years, bears: In obedience therto the 
magistrats and toun councill hes nominatt and appoynted, 
and hereby nominatts, John Adam, present baillie, to repair 
to Edinburgh against Fryday next, the 16 day of this 
instant, and to have his commission and his expenses to 
be allowed to him." 

In October 1704 the yearly election of magis- 
trates and council takes place. At the end of the 
list of merchant councillors appears, " Andrew Mid- 
dletoun removed, and Colonel Jo. Erskine in his 
place." This is the first appearance on the munici- 
pal stage of Colonel John Erskine of Carnock, the 
celebrated Black Colonel, who figures so prominently 
in the civil and ecclesiastical history of Culross of 
this period. Though on the whole a good worthy 
man, his litigious and quarrelsome disposition kept 
him in hot water almost all his life with the burgh 
authorities. I shall have occasion to discuss his 
character more particularly in dealing with the kirk- 
session records. In 1700 he had purchased at a 
judicial sale the estates of the Earl of Kincardine, 
and had thus become the largest landed proprietor 
in the neighbourhood. The lands attached to Cul- 
ross Abbey, however, with the mansion itself, he 
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was obliged to resign, in consequence of a decreet- 
arbitral, to Lady Mary Bruce or Cochrane, daughter 
of Alexander, second Earl of Eincatdine, and wife • 
of William Cochrane, Esq. of Ochiltree. Lady Mary 
seems to have been infeft in these on a prior title 
which held good against Lord Kincardine's creditors. 
Colonel Erskine was obUged to content himself with 
the mansion in the Sand Haven of Culross, which 
formerly had not only been the property but the 
actual residence of the Kincardine family previous 
to their removal, after the Restoration, to Culross 
Abbey. Lady Mary Cochrane, after her brother 
Alexander's death in 1705 without issue, continued, 
with her husband and family, to occupy the Abbey, 
and transmitted it to her descendants the Earls of 
Dundonald. Colonel Erskine inhabited, at least occa- 
sionally, throughout his life the mansion in the Sand 
Haven which had formerly belonged to the Earls of 
Eoncardine. It would be more correct to say one of 
the mansions, as there are two in the same place, 
adjoining each other, though quite distinct. In the 
other lived, as is commonly believed, his kinsman. 
Colonel John Erskine, known as " Fair Colonel John 
Erskine," or the "White Colonel." It has been 
generally asserted, more especially by Sir Henry 
Moncreiff Wellwood in his Life of Dr Erskine of the 
Greyfriars Church, grandson of the Black Colonel, 
that the White Colonel was the latter's nephew ; but 
this is certainly a mistake. The son of Colonel 
WiUiam Erskine of Torricj the Black Colonel's 
brother, was unquestionably a man of fair com- 
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plexion, and a colonel in the army ; but his christian 
name was William, and he was only bom in 1691. 
Now there is repeated mention in the burgh records, 
at a period long anterior to the attainment of such 
a rank by Colonel William Erskine the second of 
Torrie, of a " Fair Colonel John Erskine," a burgess 
and inhabitant of Culross, and who is, moreover, 
spoken of as the son of Sir John, and brother of Sir 
Charles Erskine of Alva. How he came to settle in 
Cuboss we know not, but there he is in the early 
years of the last century; and a daughter of his, 
as after mentioned, married Dr Alexander Webster, 
minister of Culross. In the year 1722 we find the 
two men, under the very designations of the Black 
and the White Colonels, assisting as elders at the 
celebration of the Culross Communion. The age of 
Colonel William Erskine would have almost pre- 
cluded him at this time from such an office ; and 
moreover, as Laird of Torrie, his church was in the 
adjoining parish of Torrybum. The epithets had 
evidently been adopted to distinguish the two 
Colonel John Erskines, and were applied and re- 
ceived as proper and respectful titles. Tradition 
has persistently asserted that the two Colonels lived 
beside each other in the two adjoining houses within 
the same court in the Sand Haven, which thence- 
forward received the appellation of "the Colonels' 
Close." 

The Black Colonel and his brother, the first 
Colonel William Erskine of Torrie, were the great- 
grandsons of John, seventh Earl of Mar, son of the 
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Regent ; and Sir John Erskine of Alva stood to the 
Earl and his father in the same degree of propin- 
quity. His son, therefore, the Fair Colonel John 
Erskine, or the White Colonel, bore to the Black 
Colonel, John Erskine of Camock, the relationship 
of second cousin once removed, and to the second 
Colonel William Erskine of Torrie that of third 
cousin. 

Under the date of 22d October 1705, an Act of 
council orders the town fleshers to keep to their own 
market at the cross, and not to bring their meat 
to the " land market," or market for the country 
fleshers, at the tolbooth. Here we see clearly the 
origin of the term " lawn," or " land market," as 
denoting the market for the " land " or country 
people, aa distinguished from the burgesses or 
townsfolk. 

In course of the year 1708 another deadlock 
occurs, in consequence of the magistrates neglecting 
or refusing to comply with an Act of the British 
Parliament requiring all persons holding civic office 
to take the oath of abjuration. Some feeling of 
jealousy of being governed by a Parliament sitting 
in London, with the unpopularity of the recent 
Union, producing a common bond of sentiment on 
this subject between Presbyterians and Jacobites, 
had doubtless brought about this result. Its effect 
was to disqualify all the magistrates, and thereby 
leave the town without government and the power 
of collecting its revenues. The Scottish Parliament 
was not now at hand to make application to ; but a 
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petition was presented to the Convention of Royal 
Burghs sitting at Edinburgh; and in consequence 
of a deliverance obtained from it, a deputation, 
consisting of commissioners from the burghs of 
Stirling, Linlithgow, Dunfermline, Inverkeithing, 
and Queensferry, visited Culross in the month of 
August, and took the votes of the burgesses in the 
appointment of three temporary managers " to uplift 
the common good and cess of the said burgh." On 
Michaelmas following, the community was convened, 
and a formal election of magistrates made in the 
ordinary way. 

Under the following date some interesting glimpses 
of burgh life in ancient times are presented : — 

'' 7 February 1709. 

" The whilk day, upon a petition given in be John Thom- 
son, officer, representing that there is ten marks payed 
yearlie be the kirk for ringing the second bell to the kirk, 
and altho' that James Peack [Peacock], also officer, is at no 
panes theranent, or in ringing of the tolbuth bell at 5 
o'clock in the morning and 8 o'clock at night, and hes the 
heall dues of the Yule wages payed for the drum without 
division, and the half of other dues arrysing by the dead 
bell or other wayes : Therfor craving that they may appoint 
the ten marks to be paid to him without division ; which 
desyre they find reasonable, and therfor have granted the 
same, and to commence from Martimes last. 

" The whilk day the baillies and toun councill, considering 
that her Majestie's birthday was upon the sixt instant, which 
falling out to be the Lord's Day, there could be no solem- 
nity don therupon : Therfor they appoynt a prodamatioii to 
be sent throw the toun by the drum, appointing the heall 
inhabitants to put out and mak luminations in the most 
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patent windows of their houses looking to the hei streets, 
against six o'dok this night, under the pane of fyve pounds 
Soots, to be payed be ilk person failling therin; and 
ordaynes the church bells and tolbuth bell to ring at 5 
o'clock at night, and to continue till 8 ; and appoints the 
heall members of town councill to attend the magistrats in 
the Sands Haven about six o'clok at night, that they may 
wack through the toun and sie no abuses to be don, under 
the pane of 40/." 

The foregoing order is the result of an after- 
thought. No idea had apparently been previously 
entertained of celebrating the Queen's birthday ; and 
the idea having suddenly occurred that such an 
omission might be construed into want of respect 
towards "the powers that be," the principle of 
"better late than never" was acted on, and an 
order issued for a public demonstration. It is the 
first order in the burgh minute-books for a general 
house-iUumination. The practice became very com- 
mon throughout the country in after-times, and was 
really far more eflfective than the custom at the 
present day of illuminating the exterior of special 
buildings by a dazzling display of blazing devices, 
whilst the remainder of the street-front presents a 
dark wall of utter gloom. Those who neglected to 
obey the magisterial order were threatened, as we 
see, with the imposition of a fine ; but the dread of 
the mischief of the rabble, who at such times were 
wont to inflict summary punishment by demoUeh- 
ing the offending windows, would act quite as effec- 
tually as a security for obedience. 

The order of the day concludes thus : " As also 
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they appoynt four pounds Scotts to be payed to 
Alexr. Bimay, wright, for erecting the stang for the 
scollers in August last in the Sand Haven." 

This seems to have been some erection in con- 
nection with the ceremonies at the reception of 
the burgh commissioners when they visited Culross 
for the election of temporary managers during the 
magisterial vacancy. The word " stang " means a 
pole, and this may either have been a Maypole for 
the amusement of the youngsters, or some triumphal 
banner around which they were grouped. To " ride 
the stang" was a species of Lynch law not unfre- 
quently resorted to in the days of our forefathers, 
and even still not wholly in desuetude when the 
populace wish to vent their indignation against a 
brutal husband, or similar object of detestation. 
He was placed astride on a pole, borne shoulder- 
high amid jeers and execrations, and not unfre- 
quently deposited at last in a pool of water. 

We are next brought in contact with Louis XIV., 
— his persecutions of his Protestant subjects, and 
aggressions on the neighbouring States of Germany. 
Perhaps the inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine are 
here referred to :— 

" 12 September 1709. 

''The same day ther being a representation mead from 
the quarter session of the justices of peace of Pearthshire in 
August last, of a letter direct to them from the councill 
chamber at St James', deated the 29 day of June last, anent 
receaving and subsisting of some German Protestants that 
had fled to this kingdom for refuge from the great exactions 
of the French on the frontiers, and being otherwayes dis- 
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tressed upon the accompt of ther religion : and Baillie Wil- 
soime being present at that quarter session, he represented 
ther that he doubted not but that the toun of Gulross would 
receive and entertayne in a direct number in proportion to 
the toun of Pearth, and conf orme to the share in the burrow* 
tax roll ; which the heall councill consent to." 

And here is another ordinance against "late 
wakes," of same date : — 

" The quhilk day the magistrates and toun councill doth 
not onlie ratifie and approve the former Acts of councill 
discharging all persones whatsomever to goe to and frequent 
laitt waks, under the panes and penalties therin contayned, 
excepting sutch persons as is particularUe inveited by the 
friends of the defunct, and others concerned; butt alsoe, 
efter the loudable custome of other burghs, particularlie the 
niboring burgh of Dunfermling, the magistrates and town 
councill of this burgh doe striklie prohibit and discharge all 
persones whatsomever who are burgesses and inhabitants of 
this burgh, to enter into the hous or housses where the corps 
of any deceissed person is laying, or unto thois convened 
ther in any truble, of furnishing of them bread, drink, or 
tabaco, except they be friends. and relations to the defunct, 
and particularlie inveitted therto, each person contravening 
to be unlawed in the soume of twentie shilling Scots unfor- 
given ; and ordaynes thir presents to be intimatt by oppen 
proclamation and tuck of drum." 

The foUowing is directed against those gmlty of 
blabbing or revealing council secrets. Evidently it 
was wished to make the corporation a close 'one. 
What would these old-world folks have said of the 
modem practice of admitting reporters to the council 
meetings? 
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<< 6 Septmber 1709. 

" The qlk day it being represented that many times what 
is agitat and said in council! is frequently divulged by the 
councellours, which being a manifest breach of the oath of 
secrecie, and oft times tends to the prejudice of some other 
persones : Therefore it is statute and ordained, and hereby 
acts, statutes, and ordains, that for the first fault they shall 
be fyned as the magistrates and councill does think fitt, and 
for the second fault to be turned off and deposed from the 
councill for that year." 

"27 Octofter 1709. 

" The qlk day Mr Alexr. Bruce and Mr Thomas Bruce, 
sones to the Earle of Kincardine, Patrik Angus, factor to 
Sir Peter Halket of Pitferrane, and James Hind, servitor 
to the said Earle of Kincardine, all admitted burgesses — ^the 
first three burgesses and gild brethren, and James Hind 
burges and &eeman." 

Sir Alexander Bruce of Broomhall^ on the death 
of Alexander, Earl of Kincardine, in 1705, had suc- 
ceeded, as already mentioned, in establishing his 
right to the title as nearest male heir. He had 
three sons, Robert, Alexander, and Thomas, who all 
succeeded him in order as Earls of Bancardine. 

The town ofl&cers are to have new coats : — 

*' 24 April 1710, 

** The same day the magistrates and toune councill ordain 
the theasorer to provide and buy a suit of cloathes to each 
of the touns officers, of the said touns livery, as easy as pos- 
sible, and to cause have them ready against Whitsunday 
next, in respect the coats they have at present are very 
bare, being three years old or thereby." 

«22/ttn«1710. 

''As also the councill recommended to the theasorer to 
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provide a piece of strong plaiding cloath, and cause dy the 
same in the touns liveiy, to be a coat to the toune piper, 
like the former." 

<< 28 August 1710. 

" The said day Laurence Johnstoune, gardner in Castle- 
hill, compeared, and represented that he was maryed to ane 
burges and gild brother's daughter, and craved to be admitt 
barges, and have such benefite as is due therby ; which ]>eing 
considered by the councill, and that each bailly hath power 
to admitt one burges each year gratis, Baillie Moutray 
declared that he was content the said Laurence should be 
received as his burges. And thereforo the magistrates and 
councill admitted and received him burges gratis of the 
said burgh, who gave him burges oath as use is, and there* 
upon took instruments." 

The above entry is locally interesting, as the 
first notice of a family which afterwards rose to 
great wealth and distinction, and is now one of the 
principal county families in this district. Laurence 
Johnston, here designated as a gardener at Castle- 
hill, or what is now known as Dunimarle, after 
being admitted as a burgess of Culross, removed 
thither, where he entered on the business of a malt- 
man. He was so successful, that about the year 
1730 we find him the proprietor of the estate of 
Middle Grange, which still remains in his family. 
His son James, who is designated as a merchant in 
Culross, must have early shown some ability, as we 
find an objection taken to his being admitted as 
a town councillor, on the ground of his being under 
age. He became subsequently the owner of Sands, 
in the parish of TulliaUan — ^from which his descend- 
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ants now take their territorial designation— had a 
large family, and died at an advanced age. His 
elder sons died prematurely, and one of the younger 
sons, Laurence, who entered the army, succeeded 
him in his estates, and married Miss Wellwood of 
Garvock, whose paternal grandmother was a sister 
of Sir Robert Preston of Valleyfield. The present 
proprietor of Sands, Laurence Johnston, Esq., is the 
grandson of Captain Laurence Johnston just men- 
tioned, and great -great-ffrandson of the Laurence 
Joh:«ton refLd t in 'the eoundl entry above 
quoted. Through his ancestress, Mrs Wellwood of 
Garvock, who was the granddaughter of William 
Cochrane of Ochiltree and Lady Mary Bruce, he 
is lineally descended from Alexander, second Earl 
of Kincardine, who, again, was the grandson of the 
celebrated Sir George Bruce of Camock. It may be 
noted that the three principal heritors in the parish 
of Culross — John J. Dalgleish, Esq. of West Grange, 
Laurence Johnston, Esq. of Sands, and Robert Clark 
Preston, Esq. of Valleyfield — ^are all descended fit)m 
a common ancestress, Mrs Wellwood of Garvock, 
and through her from Lady Mary Cochrane and her 
father. Earl Alexander. A fourth heritor, the Hon. 
Robert Preston Bruce, brother of the Earl of Elgin 
and proprietor of the Culross Abbey and Blairhall 
estates, is lineally descended from Sir Alexander 
Bruce of Broomhall, grandson of the great Sir George 
Bruce, in whose descendants, therefore, the huge 
estates which he had amassed by his commercial 
abilities and industry are for the most part still 
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vested, thongh after several revolutions. In farther 
reference to the Sands estate, it may not be unin- 
teresting to remark that the adjoining property of 
TulliaJlan, at present belonging to Lady W. G. 
Osborne Elphinston, wiU ultimately vest in the 
noble house of Lansdowne, whose founder, the 
celebrated Sir William Petty, took, like the John- 
ston family, his rise from modest beginnings, his 
fitter havSg been . «naU tnuie«num in thf town 
of Romsey in Hampshire. 

Here is an order fixing a councillor's daily allow- 
ance for maintenance when absent on business con- 
nected with the burgh. Twentjrpence sterling per 
day seems a moderate enough allowance even for 
those times, but the finances of Cuboss were not 
flourishing : — 

"SOrtr. 1711. 

"The same day the councill, considering the circum- 
stances and condition of the burgh, hereby enact and 
appoynt that whoever hereafter shall be imployed to goe 
to Edinburgh or elsewhere about the town business and 
affairs, they shall only have for their expenses twenty 
shillings Scots jper diem allowed to them, with their horse- 
hyre, and their extraordinar charges also to be allowed 
attour the said twenty shilling, conforme to former Acts of 
councill." 

In the two following entries the first gives some 
idea of the price of butcher-meat in 1710, and the 
second shows a prosecution for an alleged act of 
purchase within the burgh so as to diminish the 
supply of the market : — 
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" 12 Odbr. 1710. 



" Dect. Bobert Dalgleiah, elder, flesfaer, against Mr Harry 
Bruce, of Gomiie, for twelve pound, as the price of a carcase of 
beef, received about two years ago; twenty shillings, the pryce 
of a quarter of ane leg of beef, upwards of two years ; and 
ten shilling, the pryce of a leg mutton, about two months ago ; 
— extending in heall to thirteen pound ten shilling Scottis." 

From the above we learn that the price of the 
whole carcass of an ox, after two yeaxs' credit given, 
amounted then only to j£12 Scots, or £1 sterling ; 
whilst that of a quarter-leg of beef was £1 Scots 
or twentypence sterling, and a leg of mutton, at 
cash price, was only lOs. Scots, or lOd. sterling. The 
contrast between the last charge alone and what 
obtains at the present day is sufficiently startling. 

" 13 Ocir. 1710. 

" The fiscall against Alexr. Henry, mealman, for alleadged 
buying a bag of meal at the Petty Common or St Mungo's, 
comeing to the town above ane fortnight agoe. The said 
Alexander positively denied any such buying of meall by 
the way ; neither had he any meal in his house for sale, 
save the meal which he bought from the gimells ^ of Craig- 
flower. The baillie delays to proceed farder in the matter 
until farder inquirie be made in the matter and repre- 
sented." 

On 14th June 1711 a curious prosecution is 
instituted before the bailies, of a number of Culross 
housewives (twenty -nine in aU) as "bleachers of 
cloath with lyme." It was probably taken in the 
public interest, from the well-grounded belief that 

^ Granaries. 
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the use of such a substance damaged the fabric 
and was a fraud on purchasers. Bleaching-powders 
and chlorides were unknown in those days, but lime 
served to some extent the same ptirpose. The 
procedure seems to have been a little inquisitorial, 
as the accused parties were personally and direct- 
ly interrogated. Most, however, refused to appear 
or answer, and were each fined £5 Scots, on the 
alternate grounds of contumacy or being held con- 
fessed. The others were absolved, and it is very 
questionable whether any penalty was ever enforced. 
The marches are ridden with great Sclat this 
year : — 

" 14 May 1713. 

"Which day the councill being mett annent the toun's 
affiurs, there was an flag for an standart produced, which 
was given by way of complement, together with an large 
peace of plate money as the head of the standart, by Lady 
Mary Cochrane, which flag contains the armes of the Earle 
of Kincardine deceased. This complement, by unanimous 
voice of councill, ordained to be recorded, together with an 
stand of colours also gifted by Lady Mary, and two plumash 
feather given by Sir George Preston. 

" The said day the magistrates and councill appoints the 
said standart and also the toun's colours both to be caryed 
at rydiog the martches Whitsunmunday next — ^the standart 
to be carryed by the treasurer, and the colours by William 
Paton, Wright, both carryed by plurality of votes. It is 
hereby condeshended in councill that the trades cary the 
standart Whitsunmunday Jayvii^m- ^ and fourteen years, 

1 This is one of those abbreviations or contractions which our 
ancestors were so fond of using, with the view of economising labour 
and space, but which to their descendants are a bHe noire^ from the 
trouble and error that they often occasion. The contraction in ques- 
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and 8oe the merchants and trades year about in all time 
coming." 

A great man has announced his intention of 
honouring Culross with a visit. The Marquis of 
Atholl, who figures prominently as a Scottish states- 
man in the period subsequent to the Revolution, 
had been raised to the dukedom in 1703. Sir 
Walter Scott introduces him in the * Bride of Lam- 

mermoor ' as the Marquis of A , a nobleman of 

Jacobite tendencies. He had a connection with 
Culross as Lord Lieutenant of Perthshire : — 

" 10 July 1713. 

"Which, day the magistrates and councill, considering 
that his Grace the Duke of Atholl is to-morrow to come 
and pay his respects to the burgh, they think it fit, and doe 
recommend it to the magistrates and councill, to attend his 
Grace, and invite him to the councill-house, and there to 
give his Grace and attendants the compliments of the 
biu-gh ; and recommend it to the saids magistrates to order 
the inhabitants to be ready with their best armes and 
abuliements, and also recommend to the magistrates to 
cause and order the bells to be rung/' 

tion is a more Bpecial absurdity from its originating in a misapprehen- 
sion. The first three letters " Jai " or " Jay ** are simply a perversion 
of nUUe, or its contraction m* — Roman M (one thousand) — whilst the 
remainder expresses, by the aid of the Roman numerals VII. and C, 
or cm (for centum or a hundred), the number of subsequent centuries, — 
the whole denoting in the present instance 1700. This preposterotis 
mode of expressing the centurial year was in common use till about 
the middle of the last century, and is of very frequent occurrence in 
Scottish legal documents of the reigns of Queen Anne and the two first 
Georges. It seems to have been introduced about the period of the 
revival of letters, and is not to be found in writings of a remote 
antiquity. 
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The town piper has turned out a black sheep, and 
is deprived of office : — 

«4I>Mr. 1713. 

" The said day the magistrates and councill, considering 
the misbehaviour of Donald Mackenzie, their town piper, 
and that he is already found, by sentence of the magistrates 
of yesterday's date, that he has been found guilty of break- 
ing the Sabbath-day, and of haunting vagabounds' company : 
Therefore they unanimously deprive him of his office as 
town piper, and declare him incapable of enjoying any office 
within burgh in time coining ; and likeways they banish him 
out of the burgh and territory thereof, and discharge him 
ever to be present in the same in tyme coming, under the 
pain of being imprisoned in the eimhouse' during the 
magistrates and councill their pleasure, and being scourged 
out of the to¥m/' 

The country appears to be in a disturbed state, 
possibly in anticipation of Queen Anne's death and 
a change in the government. The magistrates 
issue an order for a town guard : — 

" 17 Deer. 1713. 

" The said day the magistrates and councill, taking to their 
serious consideration that the countrie is in present turned 
loose with vagabounds and others, and that there are houses 
frequently broken : Therefore they, for the security of the 
haill inhabitants within the burgh, statutes and ordains a 
gaard to be keepit within the town during the councill's 
pleasure, which guaird is to consist of twelve able men, who 
are to goe through the whole town peaceably several times 
in the night time, and if the guaird hear or see any persons 
within the town after ten o'clock at night making disturb- 
ance, the guaird is empowered to bring such persons to the 

^ Iron Houie, the name sometimea given to the prison on the ground 
storey of the Colross tolbooth. It was generaUy termed the Laigh 
Tolbooth, 
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gaaird, and to detain them till the next day, that the 
magistrates take accompt of their misdemanners : and tlie 
magistrates and councill ordain each family in the toun and 
liberties therof to famish an able man by their turns to 
the said guaird ; and ordaine the head of each family who 
refuses or delays to bear their burdens, to be poynded by the 
captain of the guaird and such of his company as he pleases 
to take along with him, and that discreetly without any 
abuse ; and they allow the guaird the benefit of the councill- 
house ; and the fine upon the refusers or delayers to be six 
shilling Scots for each failly ; and remits the makeing of the 
cast and nameing the captain to Baillie Coustoun ; and ordains 
this Act to be intimate by touck of drum." 

On 15th February 1715, Bailie Coustoun, who had 
formerly been unsuccessfully opposed by Charles 
Cochrane, is again nominated by the council com-* 
missioner for Culross at the general meeting of the 
district burghs, which was to take place in the town 
next day, " for choiceing a burges to represent the 
said district in the ensuing Parliament of Great 
Britain, to be holden at Westminster the seventeen 
day of March next." Queen Anne was now dead, 
and the Elector of Hanover had been, amid wonder- 
ful tranquillity, proclaimed king as George I. The 
Jacobite cause received a stunning blow by the 
downfall of the Tories in the end of Queen Anne's 
reign; but it was soon again to raise its head. 

The excitement of the parliamentary election 
had led to a little extra expenditure on the part 
of the council, who nevertheless display a com- 
mendable economy in the matter of their officers' 
coats : — 
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"31 Afardi 1716. 

" The council ordaine the persons concerned in furnishing 
the provision for the dinner at the election of the member 
of Parliament to give in their accompts against the next 
ooundl day. 

" The said day there being a petition given in by the oflfi- 
cers craveing new coats, the council resolve to give them 
new coats; and Bobert Sands having represented to the 
council that he has a piece of whyte cloath fit for that pur- 
pose, he is content to give the same for that end, and to 
allow what he ows to the town in the first end, and is con- 
tent to refer the price to the council, who are satisfied 
therewith." 

A singular entry appears under 

" 5 Judy 1716. 

"The clerk represents to the coimcil that he gave his 
receit to his Majestie's collector for a book sent to the burgh 
by tiie Speaker in the House of Commons, which book is 
intituled a report from the Committee of Secrecy, with a 
letter from the said Speaker to the eldest magistrate ; which 
book and letter the clerk hath accordingly delivered to the 
council." 

This is a mysterious ajffair altogether. < Have we 
here a trace of Sir Eobert Walpole's hand in Scottish 
politics ? It is said that a favourite maxim of this 
astute minister of George I. was, that every man 
had his price. And do we here see his influence 
in initiating a system of bribery and corruption, 
extending even to the remote burgh of Culross? 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE KIRK-SESSION RECORDS FROM 1705 TO 1715. 

npHE Black Colonel, a portion of whose history 
-L has been detailed in the preceding chapter, 
becomes an elder of Culross church : — 

''2T March 1705. 

"This day lieutenant-Colonel John Erskine, who had 
been for some years an elder in other places, having now 
for most part his residence here, was received as a member 
of tills session, and the minister and eldership present gave 
him the right hand of fellowship." 

It is evident that the Culross kirk -session con- 
sidered this last addition to their body as a most 
honourable and important acquisition. In some 
respects, however, before they had done with him, 
they found that they had caught in the Black 
Colonel a veritable Tartar. Though an upright 
man and a zealous Presbyterian, he was both of a 
most choleric and litigious disposition — ^tendencies of 
which we shall have ample illustration as we proceed 
with these records. 
After receiving the Black Colonel, the session 
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proceeds to investigate an alleged breach of the 
Act for restraining jovialities at weddings : — 

" The session being informed of a breach of the Presby- 
terie's Act anent marriages, by John M'Coran at his wed- 
ding, do order the said John to be cited to the next session." 

John appears, and is thus trounced : — 

" 23 April 1705. 

"John M'Coran being cited, and this day called, and 
compearing before the session, was at some length spoke to 
for his conviction of having transgressed good order, and the 
laudable and needfull Acts of the Church for preventing 
abuses at marriages by restraining multitudes from being 
present at them; he got a sharp sessional rebuke for his 
presumption in counteracting the said laudable Acts, and 
was referred to the civil magistrate for his civil punish- 
ment according to the laws of the land." 

The bride and bridegroom, on another occasion, 
receive a severe reprimand for the frolics indulged 
in at their wedding :— 

" 12 June 1705. 

"The session being informed of David Toschach and 
Issobell Dalgleish, that at their marriage they did sundry 
wayes transgress the Presbyterie's Act, and particularly by 
having a multitude of persons at it, with much playing on a 
viol and dancing, does thereupon order their being cited to 
the next session." 

" 2 July 1705. 

" David Toschach being called, and compearing, acknow- 
ledged his fault in having so many at his marriage, and in 
that there was so much lasciviousness at it in playing and 
dancing ; whereupon he was dismissed with a rebuke, and 
referred to the magistrate for civil censure." 

VOL. II. E 
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Another bride receives a rebuke for being married 
by a deposed Episcopal minister : — 

** 4 March 1708. 
" Jannet Lamb compearing, and giving in a testificate of 
her being married by an outed Episcopal incumbent, was 
sharply rebuked for her scandalous private marriage, and 
appointed to appear the next Sabbath before the congrega- 
tion, in order to the receiving of a more publick rebuke." 

On 23d September 1708 the first charge of Cul- 
ross, which had been vacant since the death of Mr 
Eraser in 1699, was filled up by the induction of Mr 
James Cuthbert. He is described as a youth of 
great piety and ability, an orator, and a poet. He 
had a great friendship with the celebrated Ralph 
Erskine, who about this time came to Culross to 
be chaplain in the house of his relation, the Black 
Colonel. Mr Cuthbert ordained Mr Erskine on the 
occasion of the latter being appointed to the second 
charge of the Abbey Church of Dunfermline. 

At an election of elders in June 1709, besides the 
appointment of Mr Ralph Erskine, already men- 
tioned, there were also six deacons chosen. This 
is the first election of deacons in connection with 
the church that I have seen in the kirk-session 
records of Culross. For some years after this date 
there is generally a notice of one or more deacons 
in attendance at the session meetings. The institu- 
tion of deacons, as ministers to the church in secular 
matters, was received into the Presbyterian system 
as foimded on apostolic usage. It seems, however, 
to have fallen into desuetude in practice, and we hear 
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little of it in connection with the history of the 
Church of Scotland. It was revived by the Free 
Church on the secession from the Establishment in 
1843, and forms an important factor in its system. 

" 20 Septr. 1700. 

" The session appoints Mr Balph Erskine to attend the 
Synod next week as elder from this." 

" 29 Novr. 1709. 

" Compeared Margaret Anderson : alleges she was unwell, 
and that the pain of her head hindered her coming to church. 
Being asked what she was doing amongst the kaill, answered 
she was puUing up a neep. It was thought she deserved 
a rebuke, which accordingly was given, and means used 
for conviction and amendment." 



" Given to four strangers last week — whereof one was 
a gentleman dumb and deaf, called (Jordon, a minister's 
son, who gave wonderful discoveries by signs of his know- 
ledge in the mysteries of religion — 5s. 6 pence sterling." 

'' 12 September 1710. 
''Bailie Gray and George Aitkin, having been collectors 
last Sabbath, the said B, Gray reports that George Aitkin 
and the town officer having gone through the town on 
Sabbath in the forenoon, to see if there were any disorders 
or unnecessary absence from the church, they told him 
they found John Blaw walking on the shore, and Bot. 
Anderson, son to Anne Brown, in the garden gathering 
kaill ; whereupon the session orders them both to be cited 
to the next session." 

It would be interesting to trace the progress of the 
above case, but nothing further is recorded. 

Fasts appear to have been of frequent occurrence 
at this period — almost as much so as the festivals in 
the old Popish days. The times, in the estimation 
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of the kirk-session of Culross, had certainly become 
very wicked, as we find two congregational fajsts 
ordered within two months of each other. A curious 
reason is assigned for one of these in the " boundless 
toleration " now accorded by law in religious matters, 
and the refusal of the civil to concur with the eccle- 
siastical powers in the enforcement of discipline. 

The following entry refers to the book of subscrip- 
tions by the Culross parishioners to the Solemn 
League and Covenant in 1643 and 1648, already 
mentioned : — 

" 18 Septr, 1711. 

"This day Bailie Adam gave in to the session a book 
wherein is contained the names of those in this paroch who 
subscribed the Solemn League and Covenant in the years 
Jayvic. and fourtie- three and Jay vie. and fourtie- eight, 
together with the said Covenant and some Acts relative 
thereto in print, which book is marked in gilded letters on 
the broads or covert therof. For the kirk of Culross the 
session do unanimously give thanks to the said Bailie John 
Adam for his care therof, and delivering up the same ; and 
for the time committ it to the care of Mr Cuthbert, to be 
carefully kept by him at his house with the session-book." 

Among the protestations by the kirk-session there 
is not one against the famous Act of Queen Anne, 
passed in 1712, and which, by restoring to patrons 
the right of presentation to benefices, occasioned ulti- 
mately so much dispeace and discredit to the Church. 
In point of fact it does not appear for a long period 
to have been much acted on, and the elections to 
vacant charges seem for some time to have been 
generally conducted in compliance with the wishes 
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of the congregation ; at least, if any high-handed 
proceedings took place, it was more on the part of the 
presbyteries than the patrons. It is not till near 
the middle of the century, when the counsels of Dr 
Robertson and Dr Carlyle began to gain the ascend- 
ancy, that we hear of forced presentations to parishes, 
and the growing power of the party in the Church, 
which would fain have excluded the laity from any 
control in ecclesiastical matters. 

Towards the end of this year (23d December 1712) 
an entry occurs relative to a dispute between Mon- 
teith of Burrowine and Thomas Brown of BarhiU, 
regarding the right to a particular seat in Culross 
church. A certain "Archibald Angus in Inzevar" 
is mentioned as one who, both on his own account 
and as acting for Brown of Barhill in the absence 
of the latter, claimed an interest in the matter. He 
was doubtless the same occupant of Inzievar who 
married a sister-in-law of the celebrated Thomas 
Boston of Ettrick, so well known in Scottish house- 
holds as the author of * The Crook in the Lot ' and 
* Fourfold State,' and whose wife — Katherine Brown 
— ^was the daughter of the laird of Barhill, above 
Culross. This Thomas Brown — called by Boston in 
his Autobiography "Thomas Brown of Barhill, in 
Ferrytown " ^ — had married the eldest sister of 
Katherine Brown. Their father — Robert Brown 
of BarhiD, near Culross — ^had now long been dead. 

From various circumstances, Boston wajs brought 
into close contact for several years with Culross, and 

* I do not know this locality. Perhaps Kincardine is meant 
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he seems to have first come into the district in 1696, 
when he assumed the charge of Andrew Fletcher of 
Aberlady, a boy of nine, whose mother had married 
in her widowhood Lieutenant-Colonel Bruce of Ken- 
net, in Clackmannanshire. He had first the oversight 
of the boy while at the High School of Edinburgh, 
and afterwards accompanied him and his family to 
Kennet, where the lad attended the grammar-school 
at Clackmannan. Boston expected at one time to 
have been received into the family of Colonel Ersk- 
ine,^ then governor of Stirling Castle ; but this never 
took place. He speaks of attending a Sacrament at 
Culross on 6th June 1697. Shortly after this he 
was licensed as a preacher by the united Presby- 
teries of Dunse and Chimside ; and having appar- 
ently a great incUnation to return within the bounds 
of the Presbytery of Stirling, notwithstanding of 
several offers of presentation to more than one par- 
ish in Berwickshire, he proceeded thither in 1698. 
Here, he informs us, he resided with the above- 
mentioned Thomas Brown of Barhill, in Ferrytown, 
with whom he had contracted a particular friend- 
ship when previously living as tutor at Kennet. 
In August 1698 he accepted an invitation from 
Mr Fraser of Brea to assist at the Communion in 

^ This was either the Bhick Colonel or his nephew — most proba- 
bly the former. It would seem' that Colonel John Erskine, notwith- 
standing his attachment to the principles of the Revolution, could 
never be induced to take the oath of allegiance, and thus incapacitated 
himself from holding any office under Qovemment WUliam III., 
however, was so satisfied of his loyalty, that whilst he appointed the 
nephew nominally to the command of Stirling Castle, he directed that 
the emoluments of the situation should be received by the uncle. 
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Culross ; and when there, he made the acquaintance 
of Fiaser's colleague, Mr George Mair, from whose 
friendship, he informs us, he afterwards derived 
great comfort But a closer intimacy was to be 
inaugurated on the same occasion, inasmuch as dur- 
ing the succeeding week he proposed to and was 
accepted by Katherine Brown, then residing with 
her widowed mother at BarhUl, near Culross. The 
worthy divine naively relates that when he was 
living with Thomas Brown at Ferrytown, Miss 
Brown had come from Culross to visit her brother- 
in-law ; and finding Mr Boston sadly distressed with 
fainting-fits, she had, on the strength of information 
acquired from her father, recommended to the suflferer 
the application of wormwood poultices to the stomach 
— a prescription from which he derived great relief. 
He was soon afterwards troubled with a complaint 
in the chest ; and for this also, like another Helena, 
Miss Brown was enabled to provide a remedy from 
the paternal recipes in the shape of Lucatellis bal- 
sam. ** What engaged me to her," continues Boston, 
"was her piety, parts, beauty, cheerful disposition 
fitted to temper mine, and that I reckoned her very 
fit to see to my health." 

Whilst Boston resided at Ferrytown, he seems to 
have acquired considerable reputation as a preacher, 
and movements were set on foot for having him 
settled at no fewer than four different places — at 
Clackmannan, at Saline, at Camock, and at Dollar. 
With regard to Camock, a strong influence had been 
put forth on his behalf by Lady Veronica, Dowager- 
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Countess of Eincardine, whose husband had been 
the principal heritor in that parish. Boston, how- 
ever, informs us that he had received a bad impres- 
sion of the parishioners, " as a self-conceited people, 
among whom I would have no success;" and so 
that locality, which is celebrated in the history of 
the Scottish Church as the scene of the ministrations 
of Row, Hogg, and Gillespie, missed the chance of 
adding another notable to its roU of great names 
in the author of * The Crook in the Lot.' Boston's 
own inclinations or the force of circumstances proved 
equally cogent in preventing his settlement as min- 
ister of any of the other three parishes. Possibly, 
indeed, his own independence of spirit had some- 
thing to do with this. In the case of Clackmaonan, 
he informs us that his not bowing to the heritors 
from the pulpit, and decKning to join their society on 
Sunday evenings, had, it was supposed, given offence, 
and rendered him unacceptable. He accordingly re- 
turned in 1699 to his native Berwickshire, where the 
same year he was ordained minister of Simprin, now 
united with the parish of Swinton, from which he was 
transferred in 1707 to Ettrick, where he died in 17S2. 
Boston is careful to relate that on his way to Edin- 
burgh and the south in 1699 he called at Barhill, 
the family mansion of the Browns. The house stood 
on the crest of the hill above Culross, and nearly 
equidistant from the Gallows Loan and the road 
leading to Blairhall and Shiresmill. These two roads 
are connected by an ancient way, which, running 
east and west, led up to the house of Barhill, which 
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has now entirely disappeared, though its site is still 
marked by a field belonging to Mr Dalgleish of West 
Orange, called the Barhill Park. I have already 
de«ibed the incomparable view from the top of the 
Gallows Loan ; and one nearly similar must have been 
commanded from this house, if it had any window 
looking to the west. It had certainly an " upper 
west chamber," to which Boston tells us that he re- 
tired to meditate on the evening after his marriage ; 
and there was also an orchard attached, where, in 
the days of his courtship, he was wont to converse 
with Miss Brown. 

A month after Boston's induction to Simprin he 
again crossed the Forth, and paid a visit to Barhill 
and his future bride. Whilst staying there, he was 
contemplating one Saturday to start for Clackman- 
nan, with the view of preaching there next day ; but 
just as he was setting forth, an earnest application 
was sent up to him by Mr Mair, begging him to do 
duty for him at Culross, in respect that he himself 
was obliged to go to Edinburgh. Going down ac- 
cordingly to the manse, though rather against his 
inclination, he found that his reverend friend had 
put off his journey, but nevertheless was nowise 
disposed to set Mr Boston free for his proposed 
excursion to Clackmannan. He represented to the 
minister of Simprin the violence of the weather as a 
special indication of Providence for his remaining at 
Culross, and urged, moreover, that both he himself 
and many others were exceedingly desirous to have 
Boston as his colleague, the first charge being then 
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vacant. The latter yielded to these arguments^ and 
describes with peculiar unction how he spent the 
evening and following Sunday (5th November 1699), 
when he preached for Mr Mair in the afternoon. On 
the foUowing Monday he was preparing to return to 
Barhill, when his fervent host besought him to re- 
main and take part in a " family fast," which, with 
devotional exercises, continued till two in the after- 
noon, when dinner was served. This was the first 
food partaken of by the two clergymen, at least that 
day; and the effect of such austerities may be 
conceived in the case of a man like poor Boston, 
who, though intellectually possessed of considerable 
powers, was bodily of a weak and sickly frame. He 
chronicles, however, all this asceticism with the 
greatest complacency. 

After a sojourn in this part of the country for a 
fortnight, Boston returned to Simprin, from which, 
in the following year, he proceeded again to Culross. 
Apparently he paid more visits than one in the 
earlier part of the year; and on 17th July 1700, 
between eight and nine o'clock in the evening, he 
was united, by the aid of Mr Mair, to Katharine 
Brown in the house of Barhill. He was then twenty- 
five years of age, and his bride twenty-seven. He 
details his feelings and perplexities during his court- 
ship and at the time of his marriage, in a fashion 
which he doubtless intended as serious and edifying, 
but which irresistibly recalls Pope's lines : — 

" To laugh were want of godliness and grace. 
Yet to be grave exceeds all power of face." 
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Boston was a good and well-meaning as well as an 
able man, but it was not judicious in him to commit 
to paper such a long and detailed account of his 
religious experiences during the period of his court- 
ship. The wedding appears to have been a very 
solemn affair indeed, and most assuredly could have 
afforded no ground of complaint to the Culross kirk- 
session on the score of gaiety and merriment. 

Boston had no reason afterwards to repent his 
choice of a wife ; and though his married was like 
his bachelor life, checkered by great bodily suffering 
as well as family trial, it seems to have been also 
characterised by much domestic happiness. In the 
year following their union Mrs Boston gave birth to 
a daughter whose face was disfigured by a double 
harelip. A strange incident is related in connection 
with this child, who did not long survive, and died 
while her parents were absent at Barhill, whither 
they had gone to procure a settlement of sundry 
family matters. It is thus told by Boston himself : — 

" In pursuance of which project I went to Barhill about 
the harvest, and the child having appeared to grow better, 
at the quarter's end took my wife along with me. But that 
journey proved a very heavy one for our trial. By the way 
thither my wife swooned at Danskin. . . . She recovering, 
we accomplished our journey. And being in Inzievair,^ in 
her sister's house on a morning, she, lying abed after I was 
risen, dreamed that she saw the child perfect, the natural 
defect being made up, and extraordinary beautiful. This 
making impression, as it could hardly miss to do, we 
returned homeward as soon as convenientlv we could. 

' In the parish of Torryburn, Fifeshire. 
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Arrivmg at Blacksmill, about eight or nine miles from 
home, in a little our hearts were pierced with an account 
that our dear child was dead and buried ; after which we 
came home in great heaviness, and found that very day and 
hour of the day, as near as could be judged, wherein my 
wife had the dream aforesaid, the child had died. Thus it 
pleased the Lord to exercise us with one affliction on the 
neck of another." 

The scene of the above occurrence was probably 
the old farmhouse of Nether Inzievar, then occupied 
by Mr Angus, Boston's brother-in-law, as tenant, and 
which I remember upwards of forty years ago being 
used as a bothy. 

After this digression on the subject of Thomas 
Boston and his connection with Culross, I return 
to the annals of the parish. The celebration of a 
Communion occasion in 1713 is thus noticed: — 

" On Thursday, Nov. 19, the Fast was kept. Mr Buch- 
anan and Mr Erskine, ministers of Dunfermline, and Mr 
Logan at Torrybum, preached. 

" On Sat., Nov. 21, Mr Hamilton at Airth, and Mr Plen- 
derleath at Saline, preached. 

" On Sabbath, Nov. 22, Mr Cuthbert preached the action 
sermon on Eom. iii. 25, and Mr Mair the thanksgiving 
afternoon sermon, and the whole work comfortably ended 
'twixt 4 and 5 afternoon. 

" On Monday, Nov. 23, Mr Logan at Alloa, and Mr Kid 
at Queensferry, preached ; and on Tuesday, Mr Hamilton at 
Airth." 

The above shows the formidable amount of ser- 
monising prevalent in those days. It is evident 
that on the Fast-day there had been two sermons 
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in the forenoon and one in the afternoon, "two on 
the afternoon of Saturday, and two on the forenoon 
of Monday. As for the services on Sunday, they 
had probably commenced at eight o'clock in the 
morning, and ended, as we are told, " comfortably " 
between four and five in the afternoon. Both clergy 
and laity must have been pretty well worn-out. 

Great battling goes on at this time about the 
church - seats. It is a pity that Culross had no 
Boileau* to immortalise the contests. Fixed pews 
were probably only beginning to be introduced, and 
being generally erected at the expense of the sitters, 
there was much wrangling over them, and the place 
in the church which they should occupy. 

In July 1714, Mr Mair was translated from the 
second charge of Culross to Tulliallan, much to the 
displeasure of the magistrates and people, by whom 
he appears to have been highly esteemed. On 4th 
October of same year the session enacts — 

" That persons be forbidden to stay out long in the church- 
yard, where they are idly employed, and whence they come 
not till the minister enter the church. And that persons be 
prohibited to sell ale, except to the sick, in time of sermon." 

It is also 

"Ordered that the last bell for week-day's sermon be 
rung at nine o'clock precisely ; also, they judge it conve- 

1 I refer, of course, to his '^ Lutrin," a mock-heroic poem on the 
strife in a Paris church regarding the position of a reading or chor- 
ister's desk. By the way, is not this the same word as the medieval 
L. ledrutn, a reading-desk, the English " lectern/' and the Scotch '* let- 
teron," " lettrin," or '« litteran " ? 
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nient for the people in the town that the tolbooth bell ring 
not only at the second bell but also at the last bell, and 
that intimation hereof be made from the pulpit." 

It would seem that certain Acts of session were 
appointed to be read before the congregation after 
morning service on the ensuing Sunday. This may 
account for the fervour of the language so generally 
conspicuous in them at this period. Mr Cuthbert, 
who is at present sole minister in Culross (Mr Mair 
having been translated, as already mentioned, to 
Tulliallan), is quite as unctuous as his colleague. 

Notwithstanding the Act of Queen Anne restoring 
the privileges of patrons, there is no trace in the 
kirk-session records of Culross of any such privileges 
being claimed in the years which immediately fol- 
lowed 1712. In May 1715, Mr Charles Moore is 
admitted second minister, as successor to Mr George 
Mair; and though from the delay that had taken 
place in his election a^t^^ devolutum had accrued to 
the Presbytery, the nomination and selection of the 
minister is left with the parishioners. 

Mr Moore, who was a native of Armagh in Ire- 
land, had but a brief stay in Cuboss, and was trans- 
lated to the second charge of Stirling in 1718. Con- 
siderable interest attaches to him from the circum- 
stance of his being the father of Dr John Moore, the 
celebrated author of * Zeluco,' and the grandfather of 
Sir John Moore, the hero of Corunna. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE BUBGH RECORDS PROM 1715 TO 1735. 

T NOW present my reader with a succession of 
-*• extracts which possess a more than usual inter- 
est from their bearing reference to the rebellion of 
1715, and showing how that event was agitating 
men*8 minds in a little Scottish burgh at that period. 
It will be remembered that the Jacobite cause had 
some partisans in Culross : — 

" 26 July 1715. 

** The council being credibly informed that the Pretender 
designes to invade Brittaine, and that he should have taken 
sail the 18 instant ; and midersttuiding that the neighbour- 
ing burghs and other places about are keeping guaird and 
patting themselves in the best posture of defence they can : 
Therefore they think it expedient, and ordain a guaird to be 
keiped every night as long as the council thinks convenient, 
consisting of eighteen men and two commanding officers, 
and to b^in this night; each man is to parade himself 
this night with a firelock and a sword and anmiunitione. 
Accordingly the council hes named this night's guaird, 
whom they ordained to be warned by the officer to meet in 
the tolbooth against nine o'clock at night at beating the 
drum, and to continue upon the guard till five o'clock in 
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the morning, one of the baillies coming to see the guard 
dismounted ; and that under the penalty of twenty shilling 
Scots, and empowers the guard to po}md the failiers there- 
fore. But ordains the guaird to behave themselves wisely, 
and not to be guilty of any abuse whatsoever, under the 
penalty of twenty shilling Scots for each fault. And farder, 
the council ordain the haill fencible men betwixt the age of 
60 and 16 within this burgh to meet on the Sand Haven 
the morrow at two o'clock in the afternoon, with their 
best armour, under the pain of twenty shilling Scots ; and 
ordains intimation hereof to be made by touck of drum the 
morrow morning against eight o'clock, and ordains the 
baillies by turns to name the guaird. 

"As also the councill hereby discharge the boatmen to 
take any strangers over the water or bring them to this syd 
without acquainting the magistrates and procuring their 
liberty thereto, and that under the penalty of five pounds 
Scots." 

" 27 Augnst 1715. 

"The councill being credibly informed that the Pre- 
tender's standart is set up about the Brae of Mar as the 
standart of King James the Eight, and that it is their 
duty to put themselves and the town in the best posture of 
defence they can, think it proper and necessar that fifty 
pund weight of powder or thereby, with lead conform, be 
sent for ; and ordaine the three baillies to buy the same for 
the behoof of the town, and to sell it out in parcels to such 
of the inhabitants as shall be pleased to buy the same, at the 
rate it is bought." 

In the autumn of 1715 there waa good cause for 
the alarm expressed in a minute of the Culross town 
council The Jacobite army, under the command of 
the Earl of Mar, was descending through Perthshire 
on the Lowlands. After the lapse of little more than 
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a fortnight, on 13th November, it was encountered 
on the Sherif&nuir by the Government troops, under 
the Duke of Argyll, and, if not defeated, received 
at least a serious check. Sheriffmuir is on the 
north slope of the Ochils, a few mUes from Dun- 
bkne, and, as the crow flies, not twenty miles from 
Culross. The " Sherramuir," as the engagement was 
popularly termed, was long remembered in Scotland, 
and gave rise to the proverbial expression, " There 
was mair lost at Sherramuir," with the addition 
sometimes (as a fling at the Highlanders), *' whaur a 
Hielandman lost his faither and his mither, and a 
gude grey mare that was worth them baith ! " Burns 
makes the " Grannie " in " Halloween " thus refer to 
the battle : — 

" Ae hairst afoie the Sherramoor, 
I mind't as weel's yestreen, 
1 was a gilpej then, Vm sure 
1 wasna past fifteen." 

He also, in the same poem, speaks of the year 1715 
as " Mar's year," from the circumstance of the rebel- 
Kon having been mainly conducted by the Earl of 
Mar. 
A Jacobite burgess is thus called to account : — 

« 12 December 1715. 

" The council having convened, Kobert Dalgleiah, younger, 
flesher, burges of this burgh, for going to Perth and cor- 
responding with the rebells; who being present, acknow- 
ledged judicially that he went to Perth with Mrs Muirheid, 
and stayed there some days, and helped to kill an ox for 
Marr's use, and conversed with some of the rebeUs in 
Perth. And the vote being stated what punishment shall 

VOL. n. F 
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be inflicted upon him, it canyed by plurality of votes 
that he continue in prison ay and while he find sufficient 
caution, that he shall answear as law vrill for the fault 
confessed, under the penalty of one hundred pound Scots, 
and that he shall not be guilty of the like in time coming." 

The tacksman of the ferry from Culross to Borrow- 
stounness, on whose trade an embargo had been laid 
during the rebellion, applies for an abatement of 
rent: — 

'< 17 September 1716. 

" The said day there being a representation given in to 
the council for William Drysdale, tacksman of the watter 
money for the year 1715, representing that the boats were 
stoped by the Covemment the time of the rebellion, to his 
great loss, and that he has given in more to the town 
than he got; which being considered by the council, and 
that he has payed ten merks thereof, they quite him the 
ballance, being four pounds six shilling and eight pennies, 
and discharge him of the water monie for the said year." 

We have now heard the last of the rebellion of 
1715 as far as the town of Culross is concerned ; but 
before quitting the subject, I should like to say 
something of a member of the Preston family who 
took a leading part in the troubles of this period. 
This Was the celebrated General George Preston, 
younger son of Sir George Preston, j&rst baronet 
of Valleyfield, and uncle of the Sir George Pres- 
ton whom we shall soon find exercising a princely 
act of generosity towards the town of Culross. 
Prior to the Eevolution he had entered the ser- 
vice of the States - General of Holland, and had 
accompanied William of Orange to England. He 
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seired in all the wars of William III. and Queen 
Anne, and was severely wounded at the battle of 
RamiUies, several buUets lodging in his body which 
could never afterwards be extracted. In 1706 he 
became colonel of the Cameronian regiment, and in 
1715, the year of the rebeUion, had intrusted to him 
the command of the Castle of Edinburgh, which he 
held with great firmness and gallantry. When the 
Jacobites gained a partial possession of the town, he 
threatened to fire on it from the Castle, and had 
thereupon a message conveyed to him that if he did 
so the family mansion of Valle3rfield would be burnt 
by the Pretender's army. He held his ground reso- 
lutely, and for several years after the suppression of 
the rebellion acted as commander-in-chief of the 
forces in Scotland. When a second insurrection on 
behalf of the Stewarts took place in 1745, and the 
young Pretender Charles Edward was advancing 
towards Edinburgh, General Preston, though now 
an aged veteran of upwards of fourscore, hastened 
to the Castle, which he held with unflinching bravery 
against the rebel force during the whole time that 
they occupied the capital. My reader may remem- 
ber Colonel Talbot discussing in *Waverley' the 
future movements of the Pretend^'s army, and in- 
timating his belief that the possibility of his old 
commander General Preston surrendering the Castlie 
under any circumstances, and the building itself 
sinking into the North Loch, were equally likely 
, contingencies. The old General died at Valleyfield 
in 1748, in his eighty-ninth year. He retrieved the 
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fortunes of the Preston family, and increased con- 
siderably the value of the estate by purchasing and 
incorporating with Valleyfield the two farms of Over- 
ton and Muirside in the north of the parish. He 
also purchased from the Blairhall family the New 
Mills of Culross, which, from their situation, form 
so naturally a part of the yalle3rfield estate that it 
seems scarcely possible at the present day to con- 
ceive of their having once constituted an appanage 
of Blairhall. The rights of thirlage claimed by the 
lord of these mills over the burgh of Culross had 
been strenuously but unsuccessfully resisted by the 
latter. Then it had endeavoured to better itself by 
taking the mills in feu from the proprietor of Blair- 
hall — ^a step which ultimately involved Culross in the 
greatest trouble, and indeed was one leading cause 
of her financial derangements. Lastly, she would 
fain have got rid of the incubus by resigning the feu 
into the superior's hands; but this he refused to 
accept. The town thus remained, down to recent 
times, thirled to the New Mills, — that is to say, the 
burgesses were not only bound to carry thither to be 
ground all grain produced within the burgh, but had 
also to pay an impost on all grain brought into the 
burgh — ^the invecta et illata, as it was termed — and 
this, whether it was in the form of grain, of meal or 
flour, or of malt. In ancient phraseology, ** what- 
ever tholed fire or water " was subject to thirlage. 
The claim took its origin in the circumstance of the 
mill having been built by the feudal superior or 
baron for behoof of his vassals, who were thus held 
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bound in return to give him or his tacksman the 
benefit of their custom. The words thirl and thir- 
lage are simply other forms of thrall and thraldom. 

About this period the burgh of Cuboss had been 
involved in a vexatious lawsuit with Colonel Erskine 
of Camocky who, as purchaser of the Edncardine 
estates, claimed right to the coal lying beneath the 
town moor. After a good deal of money had been 
spent in defending its rights, the victory remained 
with the burgh — though it proved but a profitless 
one, as a still further expenditure was incurred in 
an unsuccessful attempt to ascertain the existence of 
the minerals and let them out on lease. Meantime, 
whilst they are striving with the Black Colonel, they 
elect the White Colonel as their commissioner to the 
General Convention of Burghs. The minute to this 
effect is dated 17th June 1717, and describes the 
White Colonel as " fair CoUonell John Erskine," the 
same individual who is afterwards spoken of as a 
son of Sir John Erskine of Alva. 

The following application to the town council has 
some interest : — 

« 6 Novr. 1717. 

"The councU considering that there is a letter from 
Mr Alexr. Bruce direct to the magistrates and council, 
wherein he desyres that when any vacancies falls in Lord 
Bruce hospital, they may recommend to him, who is now 
manager of the said hospitell, such burgesses as are deuly 
qualified in the terms of the mortification. Aud the council 
ordains Baillie Bobertson to return him thanks, and that 
it shall be observed ; and ordains the letter to be keepit." 

The hospital referred to in the above minute was 
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that founded at Cnlross in 1637, by Thomas Bruce, 
first Earl of Elgin, who states in the narrative of the 
deed of foundation, that he is carrying out the inten- 
tions of his predecessors — ^his father Lord Einloss, 
and his own brother Lord Edward Bruce. He 
announces that he has erected a hospital at the 
east end of Culross for the reception of twelve poor 
persons, inhabitants of the town — six men and six 
women — ^who are to reside in the building, and be 
maintained there out of the revenues of certain 
lands which he has destined or Tnortified for this 
purpose, lying partly near the Eark of Rosytih, 
partly in the neighbourhood of the Nethertown at the 
town of Dunfermline. They must all be respectable 
persons, and free of any infectious disease or trouble- 
some complaint. The government of the hospital, 
as well as its patronage, is reserved exclusively to 
himself and his representatives, who are, moreover, 
to have the power of presenting, on the occasion of 
a vacancy, persons who do not belong to the parish 
of Culross. The building thus erected by the first 
Lord Elgin was situated at the foot of the Abbey 
orchard, on the slope above the high road, a little 
to the east of the Newgate. It appears to have 
been regularly tenanted by a succession of occupants 
who were maintained there out of the revenues 
provided for them, and occasionaUy drew on them- 
selves the animadversion of the ecclesiastical author- 
ities for various misdemeanours, such as drunken- 
ness or neglect of religious ordinances. Mr Alex- 
ander Bruce, mentioned above, seems to have been 
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the son of the Earl of Kincaxdine, and must have 
been appointed manager of the charity by his kins* 
man the Earl of Elgin, who was then living abroad 
at Brussels, where he died at an advanced age in 
1741. 

About 120 years ago the original building erected 
by the first Lord Elgin became ruinous, and prob- 
ably also there was a desire on the part of the 
occupants of Oulross Abbey to have such an insti- 
tution removed to a greater distance &om their 
lawns and pleasure-grounds. An agreement — or, as 
it ifl called in Scotch law, an excambion — ^was entered 
into between Mr Charles Cochrane's trustees, as pro- 
prietors of the Abbey, on the one hand, and Charles, 
Earl of Elgin and Kincardine (the two titles having 
been united in him), as hereditary patron of Lord 
Brace's hospital, on the other. In virtue of this 
arrangement, the original hospital, with its ground, 
was made over in 1761 to Mr Cochrane's trustees, 
or rather to the beneficiary, Lord Dundonald, who 
conveyed to Lord Elgin in return a new building 
which he had recently erected considerably to the 
east of the former hospital, and almost at the eastern 
extremity of the burgh territory on the lands of St 
Mungos. This was to form the hospital in future ; 
the beneficiaries were to reside there, as formerly in 
their old abode ; and the whole institution was to be 
governed in accordance with the regulations laid 
down in the original deed of foundation. 

For a number of years Lord Bruce's hospital was 
maintained on its new site ; but about half a century 
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ago the grandfather of the present Lord Mgin, the 
celebrated transporter to this country of the Elgin 
Marbles, conceived that the clause in the original 
deed allowing his family to nominate to the vacan- 
cies in the hospital persons not belonging to the 
parish, gave him the right of removing entirely fix)m 
Culross the benefits of the institution, and bestowing 
them on the workmen and other inhabitants of the 
village of Charlestown employed in the lime-works 
on his lordship's estate of Broomhall. It is not my 
province here to discuss the legality of the trans- 
ference. Suffice it to say, it was accomplished, and, 
as far as I have been able to learn, without any 
opposition at the time on the part of the Culross 
authorities. One or two old people, the last Culross 
pensionaries appointed, were allowed to end their 
days in the hospital, the building of which, how- 
ever, was suffered to fall into utter ruin ; and I can 
recoUect myself as a child being much impressed 
with its miserable aspect as then tenanted by one 
old woman. On her death the last vestiges of 
human occupancy disappeared; every fragment of 
woodwork, including roof, doors, and windows, was 
stripped and carried off, by people, it is said, living 
in the neighbourhood; and the weird-like, ghoul- 
haunted - looking edifice— with its waUs, outer and 
inner, indeed entire — a ghastly skeleton, remains still, 
opposite the fishing cottage between Low Valley- 
field and Culross: and were it not that the belief 
in ghosts and spectres has now become almost ex- 
tinct, the old walls would certainly ere now have 
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furnished many a tale of terror for the winter's 
fireside. Old Alloway Kirk itself could not have 
furnished, in its general surroundings, a more likely 
or more suitable spot for a diabolical revel. 

The Culross youths had been in the practice, it 
would seem, of making raids on gardens to procure 
the means of dressing the Cross with flowers on the 
marches day. The council, on 18th May 1718, issue 
a prohibitory edict, threatening that if any more 
complaints of the kind be made, ^'they will dis- 
charge busking the Cross and Tron hereafter." 

Baillie Hunter having been appointed by the 
town council their commissioner for .representing 
the burgh at the General Assembly of the Church, 
reports his proceedings :- 

" 26 May 1718. 
" The said day Baillie Hunter reports he went to Edin- 
burgh the sixteen instant, and returned Friday last the 
twenty-third instant, and attended the Assembly during 
that time, and that he was obleidged to give in a crown 
with his commission, which, with a crown for horse-hyre 
and sixteen shillings sterling for his charges eight days, 
extends to twenty-six shillings sterling ; the council ordains 
the treasurer to pay the same." 

Five shillings for horse - hire to and from Edin- 
burgh, with two shillings a-day for maintenance, 
is a moderate charge indeed. A day's board at an 
Edinburgh hotel would cost now more than kept 
the worthy Baillie for eight days. 

Orders are issued at the same time for celebrating 
King George's birthday, and also for providing some 
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civic requirements, coupled with a proper regard to 
economy : — 

" The said day it is ordained that the hail council meet 
upon Wednesday next (being the King's birthday), betwixt 
six and seven at night, in order to solemnize the said day, 
and that they meet in the tolbooth, and that the haiU 
inhabitants put out bonefires or candles. 

" The council ordain James Robertson, taylor, to turn the 
officers' coats, and to furnish what necessars they want; 
and ordain the pyper to get a new rid coat, and allows the 
drummer to get als many new tews as will serve the druuL" 

A Meal-Mob at Cvlross, 

'' The said day BaiUie James Adam and Baillie Law re- 
presented that there happened a mob at Yalleyfield Pans 
lately, anent some meall that was carrying out of the town, 
and that they sent through a proclamation the forenoon 
before against the same, and that they themselves went in 
person and saw the same safely out of the town's liberty, 
and that they are summoned to Perth to witness what they 
did hear and see of the matter. The council considering 
the affair, find they were acting as baillies, and exerted 
themselves as became ; therefore they enact and ordain the 
treasurer pay their necessar charges." 

" 12 AprU 1720. 

" The clerk reports that he went to Edinburgh Wednesday 
last, and returned Saturdays night, and got the town's decreet 
of declarator Act and commission, with letters of diligence, 
against Colonel Erskine anent the muir and coall, &c.; and 
that the accompt of the expenses thereof, with his own 
charges of horse-hyres, extends to one hundred and six 
pounds eighteen shillings and four pennies Scots, which 
the council orders the treasurer to pay to the clerk, who 
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has instantly produced and delivered the decreet, &c., until 
the extiacter's receipt theiof , which amounts to ninety-six 
pound 13s. 4d. Scots, the rest of the above some [sum] 
being for his horse-hyres, fraughts, and charges." 

The town has gained so far, though at some cost, 
its plea with the Black Colonel, regarding the pro- 
perty of the moor and underlying minerals. The 
town-clerk receives for travelling expenses and four 
days' maintenance £10, 5s. Scots, or 17s. Id. ster- 
ling, which certandy cannot be deemed an extrava- 
gant outlay. In a subsequent entry he is ordered 
to receive 12s. 8d. Scots, or one shilling and two- 
thirds of a penny sterling, for the hire of a horse 
to Dunfermline and back to attend a meeting of 
the Presbytery.- 

The burning of sea-ware for the manufacture of 
kelp had at this time come to be extensively prac- 
tised about Culross, and many complaints in con- 
sequence arose. We shall soon hear of a grand 
fracas in connection with this matter, in which the 
Black Colonel plays a prominent part : — 

« 19 July 1720. 
" The council, taking to their consideration that there was 
a memorial given in to the magistrates compleaning of the 
burning ware, to the prejudice of those who have burrow 
aikers and yairds, and to the health of the inhabitants, and 
several other prejudices mentioned in the memoriale, and 
that the said memoriale was by the magistrates referred to 
the council, they discharge the cutting and burning of ware 
within the Uberties of the town, until those who design to 
practise that procure the consent of the major pairt of the 
heritors and possessors of burrow aikers ; and when that is 
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done, the council will consider in what terms and under 
what restrictions to tolerate the burning wair." 

The first of June 1721 is a red-letter day in the 
burgh records. It seems, therefore, proper to extract 
its proceedings in extenso : — 

"Culross, the first day of June 1721. — Sederunt: James 
Adam, David Law, and John Buchanan, Baillies ; 
James Nesmith, Dean of Gild; David Belfrage, 
treasurer; Laurance Johnston, Bobert Spittle, 
William Gumming, Archibald White, John Donald- 
son, William Milln, Greorge Drysdale, and William 
Diysdale, trades councillor; and William Murgan. 
Baillie Buchanan, preses, 

"The said day the Honourable Sir George Preston of 
Valeyfield, Baronet, compeared personally in council and 
represented that the good will and kindness he bears to- 
wards the good town of Culross had induced him to enquire 
into the circumstances therof ; and finding the buigh to be 
considerablie in debt, did instantly of his own proper motive 
most generously and freely, in presence of the council, give 
to David Belfrage, presentHe treasurer, 2000 merks Scots 
towards freeing and easing the town of a pairt of their 
debt. Whereupon the whole magistrates and council re- 
turned the said Sir George Preston thair most humble and 
dutyfull thanks and good wishes; and in commemoration 
of his generosity, ordained thir presents to be recorded in 
their registers as a lasting remembrance of such a consid- 
erable free gift conferred on the burgh. Sic subtur., Jo. 
Buchanan." 

Sir George Preston must have made his appear- 
ance in the council chamber of Culross like a devs 
ex machind to relieve the burgh from its hopeless 
state of financial entanglement. It was really a 
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princely donation in its way, and must be credited 
with the best and purest motives — at least there 
is not a shadow of evidence to the contrary. Sir 
(Jeorge seems to have become the possessor of a 
considerable fortune, which enabled him to relieve 
the burgh of Culross of its difficulties and close 
up the old wound which had been rankling in the 
breasts of the burgesses towards his family ever since 
the time when his father and brother, by procuring 
the erection of Valleyfield into a burgh of barony, 
had interfered so seriously with the privileges of 
the older community, and more especially with the 
girdlemaking monopoly. 

The then treasurer of Culross, it is seen, was 
David Belfrage, described in the stent -roll for the 
west quarter of the town as " David Belfrage, Treasr., 
merchant." The name is certainly a corruption of 
" Beveridge," which is also found occasionally in the 
burgh records of Culross as " Beverage " and " Bever- 
adge," there being also a garden described as " Bever- 
age's yeard." I am not aware, however, of any fore- 
bear of my own having belonged to Culross. The 
origin of the name is to be found in " Beverege," 
the name of an island in the Severn, referred to by 
the monkish chronicler Florence of Worcester as a 
retreat of the Danes during a revolt of the English. 
The word signifies " Beaver Island," and is derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon hefevy or heqfer, a beaver, and 
ig or ige, an island. A cognate name is " Beverley," 
the Beaver holm or meadow. 

The amount of Sir George's gift was 2000 merks 
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Scots, or £111, 28. 2§(1. sterling. The council are 
not content with having his generosity recorded in 
the burgh minute-book, but resolve on something 
grander and more enduring. Evidently they had 
not the same idea of the immortality of their minute- 
book as Horace had of his poems when he wrote — 

" Exegi monumentiim are perennios." 

The Culross dignitaries thought the cbs, or perhaps 
I should rather say the aurumj a more enduring 
register than paper or parchment. They ordain as 
follows : — 

'' The said day the council ordain a broad to be made, and 
erected in the council house, mentioning that the Honour- 
able Sir George Preston gave the town the foresaid 2000 
merks, to be a lasting memorial of his goodness to the town ; 
and that the inscription be in gold letters." 

In February 1724 the incorporation of girdlemak- 
ers apply for assistance to the town council in prose- 
cuting an action against a recreant member of the 
craft, and receive a donation of £12, 12s. Scots to- 
wards this object. The whole subject of the Cuboss 
girdles and girdlesmiths is discussed in another 
chapter. 

The council resolve to have a trial made as to the 
existence of coal-seams in the moor of Cuboss, and 
Laurence Johnston is appointed the chief manager 
or superintendent of these operations. A great deal 
of money was spent in the search, which would have 
been better expended in reclaiming and cultivating 
the surface of the moor. 
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On 2l8t September 1725, Laurence Johnston is 
chosen dean of guild, and on 29th September 1727 
becomes second bailie. It appears, from an account 
presented in June 1728 for repairing the pier of Cul- 
ross, that the wages of a mason were then a merk 
Scots, or Is. IJd. sterling per day. A " barrowman " 
or labourer received 6s. Scots, or 6d. sterling, per 
day. 

Here are some interesting particulars of regula- 
tions for providing the Keges with post-horses :— 

" 2 NwtnAer 1728. 

"The councill, considering that both the inhabitants of 
the burgh and the leidges are incommoded and losers by 
there not being ane establisht postmaster in the burgh 
for providing the leidges in hired horses : For preventing 
whereof the council appoint all persons within the burgh 
who keep horses for hiring, that they give in a list of their 
horses to serve the leidges for hiring, and that the same hst 
\^ attested by the magistrates and given to the postmaster, 
who is authorized to oblidge the hirers so listed to furnish 
the leidges with a horse by turns when necessity requires ; 
and for effectuating the premises the council appoint Eobert 
Ferguson to be postmaster during the council's pleasure, 
and that the hirers enlist themselves upon Thursday next, 
being the day for rouping the common good." 

In 1729 a negotiation is entered into with a Mr 
Stephen Teems for a lease to him of the burgh coal ; 
and on the 14th March a head court or curia capi- 
talis of the burgesses is summoned, at which " the 
haill community present give it as their best advice 
that the magistrates and town council sett the coal 
to the best advantage they can." No satisfactory 
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arrangement, however, seems ever to have been 
accomplished. 

The Black Colonel causes a tremendous disturb- 
ance on account of the burning of sea-ware : — 

" 30 JvJly 1729. 

"John Ballingall compeared before the council and 
acquainted them that yesternight, about ten, Colonel 
Erskine, Peter Beid, Patrick Niccoll, William Buchan, and 
James M'Kairtan, his servants, came in a maisterfull and 
riotous manner, and extinguished the ware-kihis that were 
burning, and threw out and scattered the ashes that were 
burnt, by which all the kelp that could have been made 
of the said kilns is entirely lost, to his great loss and 
prejudice. . . . 

''The council, considering the affair of the sea -ware, 
unanimously agree that John Balingall, and the workpeople 
employed by him, continue to cut and burn the said sea- 
ware till legally interpelled. 

" Also, the council unanimously recommend to the procu- 
rator-fiscall to prosecute these who were guilty of the ryot 
yesternight anent the extinguishing the ware-kilns, &c. 

" The council appoint the thesaurer to pay Sobert Dal- 
gleish three pounds Scots^ for his pains and expence in 
going to Edinburgh express with a letter to Mr Boswell 
anent Colonel Erskuie's suspension anent the sea- ware, being 
three days and three nights." 

So much for the history of the famous kelp on- 
slaught, headed by Black Colonel Erskine of Car- 
nock, as detailed in the burgh minute-books of Cul- 
ross. Many will be disposed, no doubt, to regard 
the whole aflfair as little more dignified than the 
JPolemO'Middinia between Ladies Scotstarvet and 

^ 58. sterling. 
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Newbams, immortalised by Drummond's macaronies. 
But, seriously speaking, it seems to have been a 
very wanton and high-handed proceeding on the 
part of the choleric old gentleman, who certainly 
had no right to take the law into his own hands, 
even though the smoke of the kelp-kilns went down 
his throat, offended his nose, and aggravated his 
asthmatic tendencies. There is no reason to doubt 
that the account of the affair presented in the above 
day's entry is in every respect substantiaUy correct. 
It may now not be uninteresting to my reader to 
peruse the following account either of this or another 
fracas^ as detailed in Sir H. Moncreiff Wellwood's 
* Life of Dr Erskine,' the Black ColoneFs grandson, 
who himself took a prominent part in the affair. Sir 
Henry assures us that he received the account of the 
occurrence from one who was intimately acquainted 
with all the parties concerned : — 

"During the last ten or twelve years of Lieutenant- 
Colonel !Ehrskine's life, he was occasionally afflicted with 
asthma, which he endured with considerable impatience. 
He had an attack of this kind when the magistrates of Gul- 
ross, where he resided, were burning kelp on the shore imme- 
diately below his residence. Imagining that his complaint 
was irritated by the smoke of the kelp, he sent peremptory 
orders to put out the fires, to which the magistrates were 
not disposed to submit. Too much provoked to consider 
either their rights or his own, he resolved to extinguish the 
fires with his own hand. Unable to walk, he mounted his 
horse, and made his grandson (the subject of this narrative, 
who was then at his house, a youth about the age of four- 
teen) march before him along the steep descent of the street 
of Culross, with his grandfather's sword drawn, in his hand 

VOL. IL 
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circamBtance which, to those who were afterwards 
acquainted with the venerable figure of Dr Erskine, mufit 
present a very singular picture. 

" The magistrates, not willing to acquiesce in the Colonel's 
encroachment on their privileges, assembled their retainers, 
and fairly took him and his grandson prisoners. His pas- 
sion had soon sufficiently subsided to enable him to address 
the magistrates in the following terms : * This is all nonsense, 
gentlemen, and we are all in the wrong. Come along to the 
inn, and we shall all dine together and forget this folly/ 
They accompanied him without hesitation. He treated 
them with the best dinner which the inn afforded, and the 
afternoon was spent in perfect good-humour and cordiality." 

One cannot help suspecting that the scene de- 
scribed by Sir H. MoncreiflF Wellwood had taken 
place after the riot detailed in the minute-book on 
30th July 1729. Very likely John BallingaJl, en- 
couraged by the judgment of the magistrates, pur- 
sued quietly his bumiug of sea-waxe and manufacture 
of kelp. The Colonel became provoked, and, regard- 
less of law and reason, set out again on a "colonelling" 
expedition, like Sir Hudibras, to extinguish the cause 
of his disquiet. It is evident that the burgh min- 
utes do not record the same event as that detailed 
by Dr Erskine's biographer, inasmuch as in the for- 
mer case the hostile purpose was accomplished ; in 
the latter it was prevented. There is no reason for 
doubting the substantial correctness of either account. 
Yet in that given by Sir H. Moncreiff Wellwood we 
may note one or two inaccuracies. It is perfectly 
certain that at the time indicated Colonel Erskine 
was not residing in Culross Abbey, although he had 
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been originaUy infeft in it, seeing that Lady Mary 
Cochrane had managed successfully, in opposition to 
him, to assert her right to the family mansion and 
surrounding acres, which for nearly a century after- 
wards continued to be possessed by her family. The 
Colonel was obliged to content himself with the other 
so-called " Palace or Great Lodging " in the Sand 
Haven, which had also belonged to the Earls of Kin- 
cardine, and in which he himself had been infeft 
without opposition, as the purchaser of their estate. 
Though I cannot establish by direct evidence that 
this was his habitation during the period of his con- 
nection with Culross, yet the voice of persistent tra- 
dition has assigned this dwelling as his residence, and 
named it after him, "The Colonel's Close." It is 
situated on the level ground at a short distance from 
the sea; and therefore it is quite impossible that 
Colonel Erskine could have descended on horseback 
the steep street of Culross, as he must have done had 
he lived in the Abbey or in some quarter of the 
upper part of the town. But if, as seems probable, 
the burning of the kelp took place on the shore 
opposite the Playfield between Culross and Duni- 
marle, the distance might still be too much for a 
crippled old man to accomplish on foot ; and he might 
well, therefore, make the journey on horseback. We 
must make allowance, also, for some rhetorical em- 
bellishment. Curiously enough, no farther notice is 
taken in the minute-book of the dispute between the 
Colonel and the Culross magistrates. Consequently 
we may receive the circumstances detailed in Dr 
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Erskine's Life with some degree of confidence, as 
presenting a true account of the final settlement of 
the quarrel. 

On a loose slip of paper in the minute-book is the 
following curious entry :— 

" Head Court of the Burgh of Culross, holden at the 
Boar Stone, 18th May 1730, by Laurence John- 
ston and James Bobertson, baillies. 

" The head court roll being called, such as were present 
gave suit and presence. Some were excused for lawfull 
reasones, and those who gave no reasonable excuse their 
names are as follows — viz. [follows a list of names]. 

Then follows, on the same fragment of paper, a 
minute of a head court held at Culross 1st October 
1730. At the end of the list of absents is the fol- 
lowing : — 

'' The baillies fines each of the above absents in twenty 
shillings Scots, according to the proclamation. 

"John Eolland." 

This slip of paper is evidently of the same age as 
the dates which it bears. It is clear, both from this 
and another scrap in the minute-book, that attend- 
ance at the head courts of the burgh — ^whether at the 
Borestone or the tolbooth — was no formality or fic- 
tion, but was rigidly expected from the burgesses 
under the pain of fine and imprisonment. 

The Borestone is a stone on the very limit of the 
burgh moor at its western extremity, near the spot 
where the kennels of Tulliallan Castle now stand. 
It was always the goal of the municipal expedition 
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on the marches day: and the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring t.™ of Kincardine nsed regularly 
on that occasion to indulge in the practical joke of 
visiting the Borestone before the Cuboss cavalcade 
arrived, and depositing thereon a quantity of leeks. 
For some reason or other not explained, but pro- 
bably from the circumstance that Culross was re- 
nowned for its leeks and other garden-produce, the 
epithet of a " Culross Leek " was an old local taunt 
applied to any one belonging to the burgh. The word 
" borestone " denotes the " boundary stone," and is 
still used in this sense in the New Forest in Hamp- 
shire, where it is called a " bowerstone," as we are 
mformed by Mr Wise in his * History and Scenery 
of the New Forest.' This meeting of the Ouboss 
community at the Borestone is an example of those 
open-air assemblies which in ancient times were held 
in special localities set apart for the purpose, for the 
enactment and promulgation of laws. An instance 
of it still exists in the custom observed in the Isle 
of Man, where all laws passed by the Parliament of 
the island are promulgated to the lieges at the Tyn- 
wald Hill ; and another remained till the middle of 
last century, in the holding of the Stannary Parlia- 
liaments on the sun^nit of Crockem Tor, Devonshire, 
where the deputies, seated on granite blocks, dis- 
cussed, amid the mists and drizzle of Dartmoor, the 
laws and regulations for the working of the tin- 
mines. 

In July 1730 an Act of the General Convention 
of Royal Burghs is received by the town council 
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of Cidross, and ordered to be recorded. It is rather 
an interesting document, being essentially a denim- 
ciation of smuggling— or, as it is therein expressed, 
"the clandestine importation and open and ex- 
cessive consumption of brandy within Scotland." 
It states "that great sums of money are yearly 
exported for purchasing this unnecessary commodity, 
which, being run without payment of duty, is sold 
cheaper than spirits distilled in Scotland can be 
afforded for, and is therefore universally used, to 
the total discouragement of the distillery at home, 
and to the lessening the price of the grain of this 
country, which, were it manufactured and used in 
spirits, might fully supply the room of brandy and 
aU otJxer foreign spirits aid save so great an expense 
of money to the nation." The Scottish burghs are 
accordingly earnestly recommended to do all in their 
power to remedy this state of matters, and report 
to the Committee of the Convention what measures 
they shall have devised for this purpose, and the 
success that may have attended their e£forts in the 
way of repression. 

The evil thus complained of had developed itself 
largely since the union of the kingdoms, in conse- 
quence of the imposition, on foreign liquors and com- 
modities, of duties which hitherto had been compara- 
tively unknown in Scotland There was also a strong 
spirit of opposition to every legislative measure p^ 
ceeding from England. All this, combined with a 
general laxity of supervision on the part of the 
authorities, had produced an immense amount of 
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smu^ling traffic between Scotland and the Con- 
tinenty and more especially with the Low Coun- 
tries. The line of small burghs extending along the 
northern shore of the Firth of Forth from Culross to 
Grail, were particularly notorious for their addiction 
to the contraband trade, and stood in no little need 
of the admonition issued by the General Gonvention 
of Burghs. Men of the greatest outward respecta- 
bility did not scruple to participate in this trade in 
smuggled, or, as they were termed, "run" goods; 
and the surveillance exercised by Government seems 
never to have been of a very thorough or effectual 
kind. As a business carried on methodically and on 
an extensive scale, smuggling has long become, with 
some occasional exceptions, wholly extinct. 

A panic regarding mad dogs having arisen, the 
Culross magistrates issue the following sweeping and 
peremptory 

" Act cment Killing Dogs. 

« 23 jPViruary 1733. 

''The said day/ it being represented that there has been 
some wood ^ dogs going through the town, and that it is a 
great danger to suffer any dogs within the town to live, the 
council by plurality of votes appoint, enact, and ordain the 
haill dogs and bicks within the town to be put to death, and 
that against the morrow at two of the clock in the after- 
noon, under the penalty of ten shillings sterling in case of 

^ Mad, furious — ^from the Anglo-Saxon wod. It is generaUj in Scot- 
land vritten and pronounced wid. It is used more than once by 
Spenser — 

" Coal-black steeds ybom of heUish brood, 
That on their rusty bits did champ as they were woodJ" 
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none-performance against the time foresaid, and that by 
and attour perf onnance, and that to be done by the persons 
themselves or their order." 

Whether or not this order waa rigidly carried out, 
there is no evidence to show. 

The town having failed in its negotiations for let- 
ting the coal in the burgh territory, it was resolved 
about this time to have a trial and search instituted to 
ascertain the presence of that commodity in the com- 
mon moor of Culross. Contributions towards this 
object were solicited from the different corporations, 
and a great deal of money seems to have been pro- 
fitlessly expended. No commensurate success, how- 
ever, was achieved. A few years subsequently ex- 
tensive grants of the moor were made in feu to the 
Dundonald fanuly, in which the property of the 
mineraU w.. ineiidei A. regard. ^oL Jthin the 
burgh territory proper, it was ultimately taken in 
lease by the Earl of Dimdonald, who covenanted to 
pay therefor the yearly rent of five pounds sterling 
— which, however, was only to be exigible when he 
should have actually commenced to work the minerals. 
This right, after remaihing for nearly a hundred 
years in abeyance, was recently claimed by his lord- 
ship's grandson — ^the late Earl of Dundonald — and 
the claim admitted by the burgh of Culross. No 
actual working has, however, yet taken place. 

On 6th November 1733 a letter was received by 
the magistrates and town council from Mx Colville 
of Ochiltree, heritable bailie of the regality of Cul- 
ross, who now urged his right of criminal jurisdic- 
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tion over the burgh. He deprecates any wish to 
quarrel with the latter or its rulers, but refers to an 
alleged decision of the Court of Session in 1663 on 
this question, in favour of an ancestor of his — a Lord 
ColviUe of Ochiltree — and proposes that the matter 
in dispute l)e referred to the arbitration of two law- 
yers. The Culross town council resolve to take the 
opinion of Mr BosweU, advocate, on the subject — ^and 
till that is obtained, defer sending any reply to Mr 
Colville. 

The writer of this letter, Mr Kobert Colville, or, 
as he was generally termed, Mr Robert Ayton Col- 
ville of Craigflower, was the son of Sir John Ayton, 
who had married a sister of Eobert, third and last 
Lord Colville of Ochiltree. This Lord Colville dying 
without issue, the representation of the family, as 
regarded inheritance, devolved on the son of his 
sister. Lady Ayton, who assumed the name of Col- 
ville ; but the baronage could only be taken up by 
males, and no one has ever succeeded in making 
good his claim to it up to the present day. Robert 
Ayton Colville married Janet Wedderbum, a daugh- 
ter of Sir Peter Wedderbum of Gosford ; and at a 
subsequent period there was another intermarriage 
of the representatives of the Colville and Wedder- 
bum families, from which the present Mr Colville of 
Craigflower is descended. The heritable jurisdiction 
of the regality of Culross, which had belonged to the 
Lords Colville of Ochiltree, became vested in Mr 
Robert Colville as their representative ; and he now 
sought to enforce his claims on the burgh, which, as 
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we have already seen, had been already made— and 
not altogether unsuccessfully — ^by his predecessors. 
On the present occasion the magistrates endeavoured 
to temporise, and despatched a conciliatory answer 
to Mr Colville's letter, in which, without absolutely 
repudiating his claim, they deprecate the proceedings 
of his bailies in attempting to hold regality courts 
within the limits of the burgh. The dispute never 
seems to have been formally adjusted, and all neces- 
sity for a settlement was obviated a few years after* 
wards by the Act of 1748, which abolished heritable 
jurisdictions. 

In the following minute of 27th December 1733 
we have a reference to an extraordinarily high tide 
at Culross. I am strongly inclined to think it must 
be the same event which I have heard a lady, now 
deceased, speak of as having been related to her by 
her mother (who died nearly twenty years ago at 
the age of ninety) ; and she, again, had heard it from 
her mother. The -only special circumstance that I 
remember about the story is, that the people in Cul- 
ross were wading knee-deep in water : — 

''It being represented by the baillies that there being 
considerable breatches made by the late extraordinar tyd 
and storm upon the long peer, highway at the playfield, and 
upon the wall opposite to Mr Sheddon's yeard dyck which 
defends the High Street from the storm, and that the 
repairing therof could not admit delay : Therefor they have 
ordered to mend these breatches in pairt, and that the 
repair is still going qa. The counciL approve of the baillies 
conduct in the said matter, and authorizes the baillies to 
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proceed to do what's absolutely necessar for preventing 
fardar breatches." 

Some members of council are taken to task for 
remissness in attendance at church: — 

'< 23 April 1734 
'' The council, considering that a great pairt of the council 
do not frequent and keip the council seat on the Lord's Day, 
to the dishonour of the town : Therefore they ratify all former 
Acts theranent, and of new enact that the haill council 
(except such as have been baillies and' the present Dean of 
Gild) keep and frequent the said seat each Lord's Day they 
come to kirk, under the penalty of six shilling Scots for each 
transgression, with their best equipage, and particularly 
hats; and that they have the same equipage when they 
attend the council" 

On 23d June 1735 there occurs the following 
melancholy account of • profitless expenditure in 
searching for coal : — 

'' The council appointed last council day for auditing the 
accounts anent the tryle of the coal report. That they met 
and revised the said accounts, and found the charge extends 
to one hundred and fifty-two pound eight shilling and ten- 
penifties Scots money, and the discharge to one hundred and 
fifty-one pound fourteen shilling money foresaid; but re- 
mark that there are three articles of the discharge — one for 
five pound eleven shilling, one other for twelve shilling, and 
the third for twenty pound thirteen shilling — for which 
there is no voucher. Secondly, that there is twenty-six 
pound ten shilling sixpennies of said discharge expended 
upon a new tryle after the tryle on the old sink was given 
over. Thirdly, that the haill materials are rouped and sold 
and included in the charge, except the winless roape and 
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three cutt of deals, which are a part of the dischaige. The 
council appoint the managers to attend the next council 
day and to answer the remarks." 

With the above the series of extracts from the 
burgh records of Culross may terminate. From this 
date downwards the entries are absolutely devoid of 
interest for the general reader. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE KIRK-SESSION RECORDS FROM 1715 TO 1776. 

TlfE CUTHBERT having died in the preceding 
-^-■- month of October, a call is given to Mr Logan 
of Torrybum on 12th Jnne 1716. He is said to 
have been a man of considerable ability ; but he is 
principally remembered for his zeal in the prosecu- 
tion of witches, for which the above-named parish 
used to be so famous. He was a man of good 
family, being a brother of Logan of Logan in the 
west country, and he himself ultimately succeeded 
to the estate. He married the Hon. Mary Colville, 
sister of Robert, third and last Lord Colville of 
Ochiltree. 

Mr Logan at first refused the call from Cuboss ; 
but an appeal was taken to the Synod of Fife, and 
from thence to the General Assembly, which ordered 
him to be translated from Torrybum. He was 
accordingly admitted minister of the first charge of 
Culross on 17 th July 1717; and as Mr Moore was 
translated to Stirling in February 1718, Mr Logan 
had for a time the entire control of the parish. 



~~\ 
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Here are some of the session cases during his 
moderatorship :— 

«« 22 July 17ia 

" Isobell Billeanie, spouse to John Paxton, complained of 
Isobell Micklejohn, spouse to John Dalgleish, flesher in 
Culross, saying she had called her witch, and bad her goe to 
the devil and come back again. This she did before John 
6ow and Adam Johnston, fieshers in Culross. The session 
appoint them to be summoned against next session." 

" 29 Jvly 1718. 

" Bessie Thomson being called upon by the minister to be 
rebuked, did not rise up to be rebuked, but sat still." 

Bessie Thomson, like Bessie May in the old Scotch 
saying, " kept her seat," and disregarded Mr Logan's 
summons. He was not, however, to be trifled with, 
and after summoning her once or twice ineflFectually, 
he pronounced against her the sentence of lesser 
excommunication, by which she was debarred of all 
Church privileges. This step at last brought her to 
an acknowledgment of her delinquencies before the 
congregation. 

" 9 &pt. 1718. 

" There was collected at the church door on Sabbath last, 
for the Protestants in Lithuania, according to the Act of the 
General Assembly, seventy-three pund and eleven shillings 
Scots." 

The following case would afford a splendid oppor- 
tunity to Mr Logan for keeping in exercise the zeal 
which he had displayed so strenuously in Torryburn 
in prosecuting witches and other practisers of occult 
arts. It illustrates a strange phase of popular super- 
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stition, which ascribed the possession of supernatural 
powers to persons bereft of their bodily or mental 
&culties : — 

" 14 October 1718. 

'* John Harroer, tenant in Balgownie, came in before the 
session, and alleged that he was very much lesed by George 
Micklejohn, his neighbour, whose house was broken by 
thieves in the night time the last week. He had recourse to 
a dumbie upon Sabbath was eight days, who, refusing to 
answer them that day, they went to him upon the Munday, 
desiring him to make discovery who it was who broke his 
house and stole his goods. The dumbie, upon some com- 
muning with the said Micklejohn, blamed the said Harroer 
and his family, and wrote down the said John Harroer's 
name as the thief ; whereupon, without telling whom they 
suspected, or the grounds of their suspicion, applied to Bal- 
gownie, as a justice of the peace, for an order to search the 
neighbourhood. Balgownie gave them an order. They add 
that they hear the paper which the dumbie wrote is in Bal- 
gownie's hands. BaUlie Bobertson says that the justices of 
the peace desire the session may take this affair to their 
consideration, as far as they may think proper for them. 
The session, hearing this order, the said George Micklejohn^ 
Jean Anderson his wife, with Andrew Anderson, shoemaker 
in Culross, to be cited against the next session." 

" 27 October 1718. 

" Greorge Micklejohn, and Jean Anderson his spouse, 
compeared. He denyed that he went to the dumbie on the 
Sabbath-day, but confessed he consulted him on the Mun- 
day about the stealing of his goods. The session, consider- 
ing the heinousness of this crime now confessed by the said 
Micklejohn, and the many evil consequences thereof, the 
aggravation of this his crime was held out to him, and he 
exhorted to repentance. The session appoint him to com- 
pear before the congregation and be rebuked on Sabbath 
come a fourteen days." 
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" 9 December 1718. 
''Ordered for horse-hire to Dunfermline, eight shillings 
[Scots]." 

The war regarding the seats still rages, and the 
lairds of Blairhall and Balgownie present a biU of 
suspension to the Court of Session to overturn the 
Acts of the kirk-session in regard to the allocation 
which they had made. The session resolve to give 
in answers to the bill, and order that Colonel Erskine, 
then in Edinburgh, be written to, to deliver these 
answers. 

On 6th May 1719, Mr John Geddes was ordained 
minister of the second charge, which had been vacated 
the preceding year by the translation of Mr Moore 
to Stirling, 

Another of those curious cases in reference to the 
offence of " charming " comes up on 20th October 
1719. One may well be astonished at so much of 
the time of a kirk-session being taken up in investi- 
gating such trumpery matters as are here detailed. 
The first entry may be quoted in its entirety : — 

" This day Charles Eid, tennent in Blankierie, and his 
wife, compeared before the session, complaining to the ses- 
sion that James Mathie in the Bauld had slandered his wife, 
in so far as he charged her with using charms, and said 
before witnesses that he could prove her guilty of the samen. 
This Charles Eid offers to prove against James Mathie, and 
desired that the said James Mathie might be summoned to 
compear before this session the next session day to answer 
to this charge ; and he named Eobert Davidson in Kirkton, 
and John Gibson, son to James Gibson, in West Grange, 
David Finlayson in Brankston, and Archibald Strachan in 
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the Hole, as witnesses to be cited to the next session to 
prove this charge against James Mathie: whereupon the 
session appoints the said James Mathie and the said witnesses 
to be cited against the next session." 

One of the witnesses adduced in this case 

'' Deponed that he heard James Mathie say that the said 
Janet Morison,^ while going to churn her milk, used to go 
about her house, that she might be the first foot, and when 
she gave any person a drink of mUk, she always put salt in 
it ; as also that he heard the said James Mathie say that the 
foresaid Janet Morison would not milk her kine in the same 
place where they calved, but in a certain place destined by 
her for that end." 

Mrs Reid or Rid had evidently been a superstitious 
woman, who set great store by omens and imaginary 
influences, — ^a tendency which her neighbour, James 
Mathie, charitably misconstrued and confounded 
with the using of divination and magic arts. To be 
accused of " charming " is a charge that few women 
would resent ; but to be so in the sense in which it 
is used in the present instance, would at that period 
have been tantamount to an accusation of witchcraft, 
or having conmiunings with Satan. Mr Mathie at 
last admits that he had slandered Mrs Reid, and 
accordingly receives a severe rebuke. He seems to 
have been allowed to adduce witnesses to prove the 
practice on the part of Mrs Reid of divination and 
unhallowed rites; but their evidence is of such an 
uncertain and hearsay character, that even in the 
estimation of Mr Logan's kirk-session it cannot be 

* Reid'fi wife. 
VOL. n. H 
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sustained, and the goodwife of Blinkeerie escapes 
without any admonition in reference to her own 
conduct. 

" 15 Deer, 1719. 

" Coll. Erskine desired that the guinea given by him on 
Sabbath last might be presently distributed to poor people, 
besides other two guineas he gave to be distributed among 
other persons." 

" 6 Jany. 1720. 

" The session being informed that Bobert EoUand's boat 
should have crossed some Sabbath lately in time of sermon ; 
they therefore appoint that Kobert BoUand, John TuUoch, 
and James Younger, his servants, be cited against the next 
session, to know what was their urgent reason." 

A quaint and not uninteresting statement of the 
regulations issued previous to a celebration of the 
Holy Communion is presented in a minute of kirk- 
session dated 7th August 1722. It appears from it 
that the services on Sunday commenced at a very 
early hour ; and in addition to those in the church, 
a tent was erected in the churchyard, where dis- 
courses were delivered to the general public. I have 
already given some account of these sacramental 
occasions in the olden time. It also appears from 
this minute that the expressions "the Black" and 
" the White Colonel " were no mere phrases of vul- 
gar usage, but were employed alike on serious and 
on ordinary occasions as terms of the highest respect. 

Several entries in the early months of 1723 pre- 
sent a curious specimen of haggling on the part of 
the kirk-session in reference to a surgical case. A 
poor woman. Helen Aiton by name, is afficted with 
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a swelling on her leg, and as she has '* nothing to 
bestow upon doctors for curing the same," the kirk- 
session " appointed two of their number to speak to 
(Jeorge Makarthur, chyrurgeon, thereanent; and if 
he would engage to cure it, to desire him to come to 
the next session and acquaint them what he would 
take for his pains." In the meantime a collection 
in church is ordered to be made " for curing Helen 
Alton's leg," which, we are informed, " was intimat " 
and " duly observed." Makarthur undertakes to cure 
the limb " for a hundred merks, which the session 
refused to give, but promised him fifty shillings 
sterling, and two or three crowns more when the leg 
was perfectly cured, wherewith the said George was 
content, and accordingly the bargain was concluded." 
After the lapse of six weeks he claims his guerdon, 
on the ground of having satisfactorily accomplished 
his task. This the session refuse to give till they 
are satisfied of the truth of his assertion, and they 
accordingly empower a committee to visit the patient 
and report. As the result of their inspection, these 
announce that a partial cure had been effected ; but 
the cautious church officials are not yet satisfied, 
and withhold a portion of the remuneration tiU 
such time as the poor woman herself shall appear 
before them and declare herself perfectly cured. 
This she ultimately does, and the surgeon receives 
his fee. 

Here is a curious entry regaxding the kirk-ses- 
sion's interposition on behalf of the girdlemakers 
monopoly : — 
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" 9 Apnl 1723. 

''This day Alexr. Cowie having produced a testimonial 
giveu by the session to John Watson some time ago, and 
complaining that the testimonial was not full enough, and 
desiring that the session would make it more full and 
ample, the session in the meantime being informed by a 
paper given in by the incorpoxation of the girdlesmiths 
that the said John Watson is guilty of gross perjury in 
making girdles in Elilmamock or anywhere else out of the 
town, contrary to solemn oath whereby he engaged to the 
said corporation not to make girdles anywhere but in this 
place, they order his testimonial to be torn ; and they desire 
the ministers to write to the Reverend Mr Wright, minister 
at Kilmarnock, where the said Watson now resides, and 
acquaint him with the case and carriage of the said Watson, 
and to desire of the said minister to give him no more 
encouragement than he deserves." 

"19 Jany. 1725. 

'' The people in the Yalleyfield and about the east end of 
the town of Culross that had been guilty of gathering peats 
on the Lord's Day being summoned and called, did compear. 
They confessed their sin, and promised amendment. They 
were severely rebuked for their breach of the Sabbath, ex- 
horted to repent, and dismissed." 

The litigious and troublesome character of the 
Black Colonel appears in the following: — 

"22JttZyl729. 

" The session, considering that Colonel Erskine has post- 
poned and delayed his paying up the money contained in 
Sir Greorge Bruce's mortification, conform to the Lords of 
Session decreet, these three years bygone, notwithstanding 
of his frequent and repeated promises to settle that afifair, 
and judging now that they cannot in duty delay it any 
longer, they therefore appoint their Thesaurares, in caice 
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the Colonel do not settle that affair betwixt and dispensing 
of the Lord's Supper, that they immediately thereafter cause 
put the diligence already raised in execution against him on 
their peril, as they will be answerable to the session ; and 
that they acquaint the Colonel what they are appointed 
to do." \ 

" 7 Octr. 1729. 

" The session appointed the elders to collect for the har- 
bour of St Andrews as soon as possible." 

Here is a singular certificate granted by the 
session : — 

"24iV^w. 1730. 

" William Young, son to James Young, indweller in Cul- 
ross, having had his ear bit off by a horse some time ago, 
and the fact being notour to the whole place, came in and 
desired that this might be marked and attested in the ses- 
sion records, that he might have the benefit of an extract 
testifying that he had not lost his ear for any crime, but as 
aforesaid; and the session granted him his desire as just 
and reasonable, which is attested by 

" Allan Logan, Minr. 

" John Gkddes, MinrJ* 

To lose one's ears by cropping, or to have them 
nailed to the pillory, was not yet wholly in desue- 
tude as a punishment. The remembrance of so cruel 
an infliction seems to be preserved in the saying, 
" He's no worth his lugs " — ^that is, he's not worth 
the trouble of making him lose his ears. 

On 2l8t September 1731, "Hamet the Turk" 
appears, by his own admission to the session, as the 
seducer of Anna Eobertson. Hamet's nationality 
and religion seem to have been regarded as aggrava- 
tions of Anna's delinquency. He had been residing 
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for some time in Culross, but in what capacity ia 
not stated. 

In the year 1733 a rather serious collision occurred 
between the kirk-session and the heritors of Culross. 
Mr Logan had declined much in health, and ex- 
pectations were entertained that ere long the first 
charge might be vacant. A proposal by the session 
at this time to increase the number of elders was 
regarded by the heritors as part of a scheme to 
deprive them of their just weight in the election of 
a minister ; and they accordingly, under the leader- 
ship of George Preston, younger of Valle3rfield, pre- 
sent a protest against the contemplated increase in 
the eldership. The kirk-session issue a reply, and 
have clearly the best of the argument in the dispute 
with the heritors. How it was settled does not 
satisfactorily appear; but we find from the burgh 
records (May and June 1733), that at the request 
of Mr Logan himself an assistant and successor was 
appointed to him at this time in the person of Mr 
Alexander Webster, afterwards so famous as a leader 
in the Church, and the originator of the Scottish 
Ministers' Widows' Fund. The nomination is made 
by the magistrates and heritors, and the appoint- 
ment seems altogether to have been a harmonious 
afiair. Not a word is yet spoken of the rights of 
patrons. Mr Logan died shortly afterwards in the 
month of September in the same year ; but there is 
no formal notice in the session-book of Mr Webster's 
ordination. 

The following extracts record the proceedings 
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taken by the session against a drunken fellow who 
had disturbed the congregation at the tent-preach- 
ing in the churchyard on the Monday after the 
Sacrament :— 

« 29 July 1736. 

" The session being informed that John Norrie, one of 
Balgownie's labouring servants, upon Monday last, after the 
Sacrament, disturbed divine worship by riding among the 
people that were hearing sermon at the tent in the church- 
yard, and cursing, swearing, and blaspheming the name of 
God : Therefore they order their officer to summon him to 
the next session." 

" 31 Auguil 173& 

" John Norrie being summoned and called, did not com- 
pear, but sent his excuse with the officer that he could not 
attend this day, they being very throng with the harvest : 
Therefore the session delayed this affair till the harvest be 
over." 

On 5th October 1736, John Norrie appears, and 
witnesses are examined. One of these, after detail- 
ing some particulars of the outrage, states — 

"That he followed the said John Norrie towards James 
Anderson's, where John Couston took him off the horse, 
together with William Anderson, John Norrie's neighbour ; 
that the said John Norrie would have mounted the horse 
and returned again to the tent, but was hindered by John 
Masterton and William Anderson; and declares that he 
himself, at the desire of William Anderson, took the horse 
home, and that upon his return he met John Norrie at the 
chapel bam, where he received a snuff from him, and so 
they parted ; and this is the whole he knows. The session 
delayed the further consideration of this affair until the 
next session." 

Ultimately Norrie appears before the congregation. 
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and receives a public rebuke for his behaviour in the 
churchyard. 

On 16th November 1736 the session send an 
intimation, through their officer, to an obstinate 
offender, named William Christie, that they had been 
ordered by the Presbytery " to pronounce against 
him the highest sentence of excommunication ;" and 
that if he still continued obdurate, they would put 
this order in force. The higher excommunication 
involved, besides the deprivation of Church privi- 
leges, an enforced withdrawal on the part of the 
other parishioners from the society of the excommu- 
nicated person. To eat or drink, converse, or even 
pray with him, was regarded as a heinous offence, to 
be punished with the severest ecclesiastical censure.^ 
In this case the threat has its effect on William 
Christie, who at last makes his appearance before 
the session, and subsequently before the congrega- 
tion, for three successive Sundays, to be rebuked. 

Mr Webster receives a call to the Tolbooth Church, 
Edinburgh. The session express their regret at 
losing the benefits of his ministry, and give a reluc- 
tant consent to his translation. 

Mr, or rather Dr Webster, was a man of no mean 
ability, and well deserved the somewhat lengthy 
manifesto which the Culross kirk-session thought fit 
to issue and put on record. As the minister of the 



^ See extract from sessioii recoids of Kewbuigli (1647), in Laing's 
' Lindores Abbey and its Burgh of Newburgb,' p. 206, where several 
elders of Newburgh are subjected to discipline for having thus coun- 
tenanced a contumacious offender. 
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Tolbooth Clmrch, Edinburgh, and the leader for 
many years of the Evangelical party in the Church 
of Scotland, he probably exercised a greater influence 
than almost any other clergyman of his time, not 
excepting even his successor, the celebrated Dr 
Erskine, grandson of the Black Colonel. One spe- 
cial movement that he originated was the establish- 
ment of the Widows' Fund of the Church of Scot- 
land. He married, when at Culross, Miss Mary 
Erskine, daughter of Colonel John Erskine, generally 
known as the White Colonel, and brother of Sir 
Charles Erskine of Alva, Bart. Her mother was 
Euphemia Cochrane, daughter of William and Lady 
Mary Cochrane, and granddaughter of Alexander, 
second Earl of Kincardine. Her maternal aunt, 
Anne Cochrane, was the wife of Sir George Preston, 
fourth Baronet, and mother of Sir Charles and Sir 
Robert Preston, fifth and sixth Baronets of Valley- 
field. A curious story is told of Dr Webster's 
courtship. He had undertaken to plead with Miss 
Erskine on behalf of a friend, whose modesty did 
not permit him to urge his suit in person. Faith- 
fully and earnestly did the Doctor perform this be- 
hest, but the effect was rather different from what he 
had anticipated. The lady, who had remained deaf 
to all his importunities on behalf of another, at last 
archly remarked, "You would come better speed, 
Sandy, if you would speak for yoursel'," — a hint 
which he did not fail to take, and the two were 
shortly afterwards married. I know not whether it 
is in connection with them that an anecdote is told of 
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a worthy Edinburgh clergyman of the last century 
who had espoused a lady of rank. He was remon- 
strating with his congregation on the impropriety of 
having much cooking or an abundant dinner on the 
Sabbath. To clench his argument, and demonstrate 
that he practised as he preached, he assured them, 
" As for me and my honourable spouse, we just hae 
a skirl in the pan ! " — that is to say, a chop or 
steak done in the frying - pan - something that 
"skirls" or screeches in the preparation. 

According to Dr Alexander Carlyle's account in 
his Autobiography, Dr Webster's convivial powers 
were rather extraordinary. Such qualities were ap- 
parently not considered derogatory in those days, 
even for the leader of the Evangelical party in the 
Church. He died in 1784, at the age of seventy-six. 

Two collections for Edinburgh charities are thus 
recorded : — 

« 16 March 1737. 

" The collection for the Orphans' Hospital at Edinburgh 
was made at the church door last Lord's Day, according to 
the Synod's appointment, which amounted to sixty -one 
pound thirteen shillings and eight pennies Scots, which the 
session appoints to be given to Mr Webster, and desired 
him to deliver the same to the moderator of the Presbytery, 
upon his granting a receipt thereof." 

" 6 Septr. 1737. 

" There was collected Sabbath last, for the Infirmary 
Hospital at Edinburgh, twelve pound 10 shillings 4 pence 
Scots money, which the session appointed to be given to Mr 
Geddes, that he may deliver the same to the moderator of 
the Presbytery." 
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The Black Colonel was a very litigious man, and 
the respect in which one has hitherto been accus- 
tomed to hold him is considerably diminished when 
we find him contesting so long and frequently the 
claims made on him for payment of moneys con- 
nected with charities and the relief of the poor. It 
would seem, indeed, that his litigious spirit, Uke the 
ruKng passion, was strong in death, as he is reported 
to have expressed himself thus in his last illness : 
" I hae ten gude gangin' cases in the CJourt of 
Session ; and that idiot Jock, my son, will be settlin' 
them a' in a month after my death I " John Erskine, 
the Colonel's son, and so celebrated as an authority 
on Scots law, was a man of an amiable and peace- 
loving disposition, very difierent from his father. 

" 20 June 1738. 
" The session being informed that several young men and 
boys — yiz,, Andrew Spittal, William Bray, James Young, 
George Younger, John Aiton, and Adam Paterson — had 
broken the Sabbath-day by sailing up and down in a boat 
after sermon, they appointed their officer to sununon 
them to the next session." 

" 4 July 1738. 

"The young men and boys mentioned in the former 
minute having been summoned and called, did compear. 
They acknowledged they were sorrowful for their sin, and 
promised amendment. They were rebuked, exhorted, and 
dismissed." 

A curious case is recorded regarding the two 
neglected sons of the laird of Castlehill, the property 
now known as Dunimarle. The Blaws of Castlehill 
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were about the oldest family in the Culross district. 
They seem to have come originally from the Low 
Countries, to judge from their name, which is clearly 
the same as the Dutch hlaauw^ or hltie — just as in 
English and other languages we find the surnames 
of Black, White, Gray, and Red or Reid, derived 
from the complexion or external appearance of an 
individual As regards Blaw, moreover, we find it 
under the form of Blaeu^ Blaeuw^ and Blauw 
(Latinised into CcBsiuSy blue or azure), as the name 
of a celebrated family of Dutch publishers and 
authors, whose maps, and more especially the * Atlas 
Major' of John Blaeu, a magnificent geographical 
work of the seventeenth century, have rendered 
them famous throughout the world. It is quite 
possible that the Blaws of Culross belonged to the 
same stock, and had emigrated from Holland to 
Scotland, there being in those days a great connec- 
tion between the countries. We find the Blaws, as 
lairds of Castlehill and the lands of West Eark, re- 
peatedly referred to in the earliest volume of the 
burgh records of Culross, which comprises the last 
years of the sixteenth century. A daughter of Blaw 
of Castlehill married Archibald Primrose, the first 
proprietor of that name who held the lands of Bum- 
brae, near Kincardine, which remained for upwards 
of 200 years in his family, till they were incorpor- 
ated a few years ago with the Tulliallan estate by 
purchase from the Misses Primrose, the last de- 
scendants of the first laird. The great Sir George 
Bruce of Camock married the daughter of Archibald 
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l^iimrose and Margaret Blaw, and the blue blood of 
the Blaws thus flows in the veins of two distin- 
guished families of the Scottish Peerage — those of 
the Earl of Elgin and the Earl of Rosebery. Lord 
Elgin is lineally descended from Sir George Bruce 
and Margaret Primrose ; Lord Rosebery from 
Archibald Primrose and Margaret Blaw. 

Greorge Blaw of Castlehill, who as descendant of 
the original stock held the property in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, executed an entail 
of the estate in 1710. A relative of his (whether 
sister, daughter, or niece, I know not), named Chris- 
tian Blaw, married Laurence Johnston, ancestor of 
the present Mr Johnston of Sands, and her brother 
settled as a surgeon in London. George Blaw had 
three sons — John, Daniel, and James. Of these 
John, as the eldest, inherited the estate, and married 
a daughter of Mr Dundas of Blair, but proved a 
very bad husband. A great moral deterioration, 
indeed, seems to have gradually been characterising 
the Blaw family, and their fortunes were now also 
rapidly beginning to decline. Let us hear the mis- 
erable disclosure in the kirk-session records : — 

" 17 JvJ^ 1738. 
" The session having under their serious consideration a 
complaint made to them by Jean Dewar, on the ground of 
Castlehill, bearing that there are two sons of John Blaw's 
of Castlehill who ly in her house, and that they are alto- 
gether destitute of anything to live upon, and that they are 
a very heavy burden on the neighbourhood, and destitute of 
education, and that their father will not contribute nor give 
anything towards their maintenance and schooling, although 
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he be in the full possession of his estate — ^they agree that 
a proper letter be wrote to Mr Alexr. Boswel, advocate, to 
draw a bill to the Lords of Session thereanent, and 

recommend to the 
magistrates to concur in signing the letter; and appoint 
Colonel Erskine and Clerk Halkerston to meet with Castle- 
hill, and to acquaint him of the session's intention, to the 
end he may prevent the ingiving the bill." 

'* 1 Avgud 1738. 

" Colonel Erskine and Clerk Halkerston, in consequence 
of the former minute of the date the 17th of July, report 
that they discoursed Castlehill in the terms of the former 
minute, and acquainted him with the session's resolution 
thereon ; and that he advanced he had maintained the chil- 
dren till January last, and the reason he gave for not con- 
tinuing so to do was, that his whole rents were for the last 
year evicted by creditors ; besides, that the Lords of Session 
had granted an aliment for his wife and children upon their 
friend's application, in virtue of which he conceived her 
bound to aliment them, and added that he had no money 
at the time to maintain them: upon which the Colonel 
offered to advance meal and other necessaries for their 
present subsistence, till such time as some course may be 
taken upon for their maintenance and education, a part of 
which the Colonel has already advanced, and given in to 
the hands of Jean Dewar for the ends foresaid, upon the 
faith of Castlehill's promise that he should reimburse the 
Colonel ; and in case, against the first of Novr. next, proper 
measures be not taken for their maintenance and education, 
the session will do what's proper." 

The better side of the Black Coloners character 
comes out here. We hear no more about John Blaw 
or his family in the session minutes, but the worst 
part of his history is yet to come. He had exten- 
sive transactions in the way of fruit and farm pro- 
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duce with two individuals of the name of Cairns — 
father and son — and Blaw imagined, probably not 
without reason, that they had been defrauding him, 
and more especially had been helping themselves 
unduly to the apples in Castlehill orchard. One 
day, on the occasion of Clackmannan fair, the three 
met in a hosteby in that town, and a bitter alterca- 
tion ensued. Young Cairns, it is said, avowed the 
robbery of the fruit, and held up in insulting 
efeontery an apple to Blaw's face. The latter, thus 
goaded, drew a knife and wounded severely the 
young man. Old Cairns interposed to save his son, 
and in doing so, received a mortal wound from 
Blaw. The- son recovered, but the father died. 
John Blaw was tried, convicted, and hanged at 
Stirling. It is said that previous to his trial he 
made over the property of Castlehill to his brother 
Daniel, to avoid its forfeiture. The two sons, for 
neglecting whom he had been summoned before the 
kirk-session, seem before this to have gone abroad, 
where they died, leaving no trace. It was said that 
Daniel Blaw or some other of the relatives had made 
an arrangement by which John Blaw was cut down 
and resuscitated, after being apparently hanged. A 
" dummy " was then dressed up in his clothes, and 
deposited with some stones in a cofl^, which was 
placed in a hearse, conveyed to Culross, and buried 
in the West Kirkyard. Blaw himself had meantime 
been conveyed to a safe concealment, from which, 
after a little while, he contrived to escape to HoUand. 
There, it is said, he ultimately died. 
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Such is the story that is told, but it cannot be 
averred as a fact ; and indeed I have been assured 
by an old man whose father remembered the occur- 
rence perfectly, that John Blaw was certainly hanged 
and buried. It appears, however, that some such 
tale had reached the ears of his wife, who could not 
be persuaded in consequence that he was reaUy 
dead. To satisfy her the grave was opened, and the 
bucUes from Blaw's shoes, in which with the rest of 
his clothes he had been buried, were taken out and 
brought to his widow. The shoes themselves were 
aUowed to remain for a long time outside the grave 
in the burying-ground of the West Church. The 
execution took place in 1769, so that John Blaw 
must have been, at the time of perpetrating the 
murder, considerably advanced in life. 

Besides the two sons already mentioned, who had 
disappeared, John Blaw had an only daughter, Jane 
or Jeanie Blaw, who succeeded him in the estate of 
CastlehiU, and married Mr Peter Begbie, factor to 
Sir Robert Preston. She predeceased her husband, 
who, after her death, assumed a right of proprietor- 
ship over CastlehiU, and might have long exercised 
it unchallenged, had he not managed to give mortal 
oflfence to Mr Dundas of Blair. The latter was in 
the habit of crossing over from Blair through one of 
the CastlehiU fields, and Mr Begbie objected to his 
doing so. Mr Dundas was so incensed that he con- 
veyed intelligence to Daniel Blaw, immediate younger 
brother to John Blaw, and uncle of Mrs Begbie, that 
his niece's husband was wrongfully enjoying his in- 
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heritance. Daniel Blaw was then residing in Bel- 
&st, and he forthwith instituted legal proceedings, 
which compelled Begbie to surrender to him the 
property, which waa inherited after his death by his 
daughter Mrs Burdon. The latter was succeeded in 
her turn by a daughter, who became the wife of a Cap- 
tain Sinclair, and who, nearly half a century ago, sold 
Castlehill to Lady Keith of Tulliallan. Some years 
afterwards, Lady Keith disposed of Castlehill to Miss 
Erskine, sister of Sir John Erskine of Torry, whose 
death had rendered it necessary for her to remove to 
another residence. She made extensive additions to 
the house — comprising, among others, a lofty tower, 
with a fine gateway and a long rampart-waU — all of 
which have contributed to give the entourage a thor- 
oughly baronial aspect. She, moreover, changed the 
name from Castlehill to Dunimarh — an appellation 
which the place is said to have had in ancient times, 
though it is only known by the former in all records 
subsequent to the Eeformation. Both epithets have 
nearly the same meaning, though that of Dunimarle, 
which signifies in Gaelic " the castle on the projecting 
rock by the sea," expresses with much greater fulness 
and precision the nature of the locality. Traces of 
the foundations of the old castle are still to be seen 
on the summit of the lofty promontory which ex- 
tends southwards from the mansion of Dunimarle, 
and terminates in a sandstone precipice, which forms 
a perilously projecting angle on the road by the sea- 
shore from Culross to Kincardine. It has been sur- 
mised that this castle belonged to the famous Mac- 
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duff, ss Thane of Fife, a descendant of whom founded 
Culross Abbey in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. It has even been alleged that it was the 
scene of the massacre of the wife and children, which 
the genius of Shakespeare has immortalised. But 
this is a very unlikely hypothesis, seeing that there 
is good reason to believe that the destruction of Mac- 
duff's family took place at a stronghold of his in the 
east of Fife, at or near Wemyss Castle. 

After settling at Dunimarle, Miss Erskine became 
the wife of Admiral Shairp, and bore thenceforth the 
title of Mrs Shairp-Erskine. Both are now dead. 
A short time before her own demise, she erected on 
the slope below her mansion a neat Episcopal chapel 
in the Early English style, which she endowed by her 
will, and of which she appointed the Rev. William 
Bruce the incimibent. She provided also that the 
house of Dunimarle. which this clergyman now occu- 
pies, and which contains a number of interesting and 
valuable works of art, should be open to the public 
at certain times, as a sort of local museum for Cul- 
ross. Visitors are admitted to view these twice 
a-week during the summer months. 

It only remains to say a few words regarding the 
Blaw family. After the execution of John Blaw, 
Castlehill was little inhabited by any of these, and 
was let to a series of tenants — ^Mr Begbie and his 
wife residing in the small house now occupied by 
the Dunimarle gardener, and which then bore the 
name of Castlehill Cottage. Mrs Sinclair, who sold 
the property to Lady Keith, left no issue, and the 
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representation of the family then devolved on the 
descendants of James, the youngest brother of John 
Blaw. He had three sons — Greorge, James, and Wil- 
liam — and one daughter, Ellen. George died in 
England, without issue ; and James, who was never 
married, was drowned in the English Channel Wil- 
liam married, and had an only son, Mr William Blaw, 
who now resides in Glasgow, and is the present rep- 
resentative of this ancient Cuboss family. Besides 
the proprietors of Castlehill, the name of Blaw was 
borne by several other families in Culross, all prob- 
ably connected with them in greater or less propin- 
quity. Not one person bearing the name now re- 
mains either in the town or district. 

It seemed desirable at this point to introduce the 
above history, and I now return to the few extracts 
that still remain to be made from the kirk-session 
records. 

" 24 Septr. 1739. 

" After prayer, there was given in to the session a discharge 
from Mr Alexander, collector, of the collections for Bobi and 
Villars, to Mr William Geddes, writer at Edinburgh, for 
eighteen pound Scots, which was collected here for the 
Protestants in these places, and sent to the said William 
Greddes, to the said Alexander, which discharge was given to 
the treasurer." 

Bobi and Villars are probably the same as Bob- 
bio and ViUar-Bobbio, two Waldensian towns in 
Piedmont. 

On 25th February 1740 a call is given to Mr 
Turner of Tulliallan to supply the vacancy in the 
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first charge of Culross, but the translation was not 
accomplished. 

On 7th September 1741 is the following entry : — 

« Upon the 3d day of Septr. 1741, Mr Henry Hardie, 
preacher of the Gk)spel, was ordained minister in this parish 
by the Presbytery of Dunfermling." 

k. 
Mr Hardie, thus appointed to the first charge, 

proved a faithful and conscientious minister; but 
his career was prematurely cut short by a decline 
eleven years afterwards, at the age of thirty-six. 
He was the father of Dr Thomas Hardie, minister of 
Haddo's Hole, and Professor, of Church History in 
the University of Edinburgh. A daughter, Janet, 
married Mr Listen, minister of Aberdour, and was 
mother of the Rev. Henry Liston of Ecclesmachan, 
who was the father of Robert Liston, the celebrated 
surgeon, and David Liston, late Professor of Hebrew 
in Edinburgh University. 

The following entry exhibits the Cuboss kirk- 
session in a new light — that of encouragers of 
domestic industry, and promoters of a spirit of 
independence and self-help. The linen trade was 
at this time very active in Scotland (see Laing's 
Lindores Abbey and its Burgh of Newburgh, 
p. 300):— 

"eOcer. 1741. 

" The session has agreed to cause purchase an hundred- 
weight of lint, in order to be distributed to such of the poor 
of the parish as are able to spin, and appoints the said poor 
to return the yearn to such as the session shall name. The 
session appoints John Robertson and James Blelok, kirk 
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treasurers, to buy the lint out of the poors monej, and to 
cause it to be prepared and given out in parcels, to pay for 
the spinning, and allow the treasurers a penny sterling for 
every spindle of yam that shall be spun and returned to 
them." 

The two following entries record as many fast- 
6bjb ordered on account of the successes of the Pre- 
tender. The first had been previous to, and the 
second after, the battle of Prestonpans : — 

« 3 Septr. 1745. 

" Wednesday last was observed as a day of solemn fasting 
and humiliation, on account of the present rebellion in 
favour of a Popish Pretender, in obedience to the appoint- 
ment of the Presbytery." 

«* 13 Novr. 1746. 
" Wednesday last was observed as a day of solemn fasting 
and humiliation, on account of the unexpected success of the 
rebels, by appointment of the Presbytery." 

Between 4th November 1746 and the 23d, is inter- 
polated the following entry: "The Rev. Mr John 
Geddes was removed by death on the tenth day of 
NovT. 1746." The session named a committee of 
their number to meet with the heritors and town 
council to choose a successor to the vacant second 
charge ; but this resolution was destined to be quite 
inept as regarded the retention of the right of elec- 
tion in their hands. Hitherto, apparently, the Black 
Colonel, who was legally patron of the first charge, 
had never exercised his right — ^being on principle, 
as a zealous Presbyterian of the Evangelical party, 
strongly opposed to the Act of Queen Anne, which 
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restored patrons to the rights over benefices which 
they had enjoyed previous to the Revolution. In- 
deed in his case there would have been a special 
inconsistency in his so availing himself, seeing that 
in 1735 he made one of a deputation sent by the 
General Assembly to London to endeavour to pro- 
cure a repeal of the obnoxious Act. But after his 
death, his son John Erskine of Camock, the cele- 
brated lawyer, seems to have made over the patron- 
age of the first charge to Charles Cochrane of 
Culross, elder brother of Thomas Cochrane, who suc- 
ceeded in 1758 to the earldom of Dundonald. At 
all events, we find him in 1752 presenting to the 
living Dr John Erskine, son of the lawyer, and 
grandson of the Black Colonel. 

The right on the part of Mr Cochrane to the 
patronage of the first charge could not well be 
disputed ; but as regarded that of the second, which 
he also claimed, his title to it was not so clear. As 
the second charge had been created and endowed 
by the voluntary grants and contributions of the 
heritors and congregation, it seemed only in accord- 
ance with justice that they should hold the right of 
presentation. But the Court of Session had ruled, 
long before, that in the case of the formation of a 
second charge, unless the patronage had been ex- 
pressly reserved at the time of its constitution, it 
accrued to the patron of the first charge. So also 
it was held in the present instance ; and though Mr 
William Trotter, Mr Cochrane's first nominee, was 
not appointed, the Court sustained Mr Cochrane's 
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claims not only to the patronage of the second 
charge, bnt likewise to the stipends that had 
accrued, or might accrue, during the vacancy. Mr 
James Stoddart was ordained to the cure by the 
ecclesiastical authorities in November 1748, and the 
judgment of the Court in 1751 in Mr Cochrane's 
favour included not only the stipend which had 
fallen due prior to Mr Stoddart's settlement, but 
likewise what might accrue afterwards up to the 
final adjustment of matters by the settlement of a 
presentee in accordance with the rights of the patron. 
Mr Cochrane died in September 1752, leaving cer- 
tain individuals as his trustees. Mr Stoddart's posi- 
tion subsequent to the decision of the Court of Session 
in the preceding year seems to have been a very 
peculiar one, as the ecclesiastical authorities regarded 
him as the duly appointed incumbent of the charge, 
whilst the civil court pronounced him to have no 
legal right. It appears, indeed, that the parishioners 
of Culross compensated Mr Stoddart for his services 
by a voluntary contribution. He availed himself of 
his anomalous position to plead it in excuse of his 
absence from the famous Assembly of 1752, which 
adjudicated on the Inverkeithing case, and deposed 
Mr Gillespie, the minister of Camock. At last, in 
June 1753, he resigned his charge, and accepted the 
same year a call from the parish of Kirkintilloch, 
which had been rendered vacant by the translation 
from thence of Dr Erskine to the first charge of 
Culross. Mr Robert BoUand, son of John Eolland, 
maltster and bailie of Culross, was now presented by 
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Mr Cochrane's trustees to the second charge, and 
ordained its minister on 18th July 1754. 

By the death of Mr Hardie in 1752, the first 
charge became vacant, and a presentation to supply 
the vacancy was issued in August 1752 by Charles 
Cochrane, as already mentioned, in favour of Mr 
John Erskine, the Black Colonel's grandson, and then 
minister of Kirkintilloch. He was ordained in the 
following month of February ; and as he is, perhaps, 
the most distinguished man that was connected with 
the ministry of Culross, it may not be unadvisable 
to enter into some particulars regarding his history, 
for which I am indebted to his Life by the Rev. 
Sir Henry Moncreiff Wellwood, long celebrated as 
a leader of the Church. 

Dr Erskine was the only child, by the first 
marriage, of John Erskine of Camock. son and 
successor of the Black Colonel, with Margaret 
Melville, daughter of the Hon. James Melville of 
Bargawie. He inherited aU the estates which his 
grandfather had purchased of the possessions of the 
Kincardine family, with the exception of that of 
Tulliallan, This, along with the estate of Cardross 
in Menteith, which had been purchased by John 
Erskine at a judicial sale, was bequeathed by him to 
his son James, the eldest of the three which he had 
by his second marriage, with Miss Stirling of Keir. 
Dr Erskine's maternal grandfather was the second son 
of George, fourth Lord Melville, an eminent Presby- 
terian ; and his brother afterwards succeeded to the 
titles both of Leven and Melville. Dr Erskine was 
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further connected with the family by the marriage 
of his paternal aunt, Miss Erskine, with Alexander, 
Earl of Leven and MelviUe. Having devoted him- 
self to the ministry, he received his licence in 1743 
from the Presbj^ery of Dunblane ; and he preached 
his first sermon in Torrybum Church, of which he 
was afterwards patron. He had a call to Tulliallan, 
of which his father was patron, but declined, and was 
shortly afterwards presented to the Church of Eark- 
intilloch. From this, as already mentioned, he was 
transferred in 1753 to Culross. 

The entries in the session-book are now becoming 
very devoid of any interest, and during the whole 
of Dr Erskine's incumbency scarcely anything is 
recorded that merits being extracted. In 1758 
he was translated to the New Greyfriars Church, 
Edinburgh, on the same day that Dr Robertson 
wa» ap^in.^ .„ the OU Greyftiar,. whither 
also Dr Erskme was transferred in 1767 as his col- 
league. It is well known that they both Uved to- 
gether in the greatest amity, a circumstance by no 
means of general occurrence in the case of collegiate 
charges, and in the present rendered still more sur- 
prising by the fact of their each heading separate 
parties in the Church — Dr Eobertson being the 
leader of the Moderate, as Dr Erskine was of the 
Evangelical party. 

Dr Erskine married in 1746 the Hon. Christian 
Mackay, third daughter, by his third wife, of Gkorge, 
third Lord Reay. He had a large family of nine 
sons and five daughters ; but of these he was only 
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survived by three daughters and one son, David, 
who inherited the estate of Camock. His eldest 
daughter, Mary, married Dr Charles Stuart of 
Duneam, great-grandson of the Governor of Stirling 
Castle in the reign of James 11. , a brother of the 
then Earl of Moray. 

On Dr Erskine's translation to Edinburgh, the 
vacancy in the first charge of Culross was supplied 
that same year, by the promotion to it from the 
second charge of the Rev. Robert Rolland. Mr 
Alexander Moodie, " preacher of the (jospel in Edin- 
burgh," was then in 1759 presented by Charles 
Cochrane's trustees, and ordained to the second 
charge in September of that year. He remained 
little over two years in Culross, and was, in De- 
cember 1761, transferred to Riccarton, in Ayrshire. 
Here he attained a celebrity of a peculiar kind by 
his pugnacious disposition, and has been immor- 
talised by Bums as one of the heroes in the " Twa 
Herds, or the Holy Tulzie." He is said to have been 
a man of rather a savage nature, though extremely 
fervid in his religious views ; and he is said also to 
have had a turn for practical joking. 

The second charge continued vacant for more than 
a year after the translation of Mr Moodie to Riccar- 
ton, and was filled up in May 1763 by the ordination 
of Mr William M'Leish. 

Infanticide must have become fearfully common 
about thi. ttoe. a. we find e,>g™»«d u. the «»ion 
register the Act of William and Mary (19 th July 
1690), ordering that a woman who had been delivered 
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of a child that was dead or missing, and could not 
aiiGw that she had informed any one previously of 
her situation, should be reputed the murderer of the 
child ; and also a deliverance of the General Assem- 
bly, ordering this Act of Parliament to be read from 
the pulpit of every parish church. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century, and 
onward into the nineteenth, a peculiar phase of 
Scottish life develops itself in the proclivity for 
clandestine, or, as they were generally termed, half- 
mark marriages — so called, I presume, from the fee 
which used to be charged by the person or parson 
oflficiating. About the beginning of the present 
century a favourite 'half-mark chapel was that in 
Paul's Work, Edinburgh, of which the Rev. Joseph 
Robertson was minister. This respectable individual 
earned for a long time a handsome living by marry- 
ing couples (at a charge something greater than half 
a mark) without requiring from them a certificate of 
a previous proclamation of banns. Such marriaged 
were perfectly lawful, but subjected all who took 
part in them, including more especially the offici- 
ating clergyman, to heavy civil penalties. Such a 
Nemesis at length overtook Mr Robertson, who in 
1807, after a trial before the High Court of Jus- 
ticiary, was sentenced, on account of the irregular 
unions thus celebrated by him, to transportation for 
seven years. Long after this, however, the Border 
marriages celebrated at Lamberton Toll, at Cold- 
stream, and above all at Gretna Green, continued 
to be the opprobrium of our country. They were 
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Balfour continued in the second charge till 1843, 
when he joined the Free Church, and retired. He 
was succeeded, first by the Rev. Dr Laurie, and then 
by the Rev. Peter Logan, who resigned the charge 
in 1881, and was succeeded by the present incumbent, 
the Rev. A. S. Allan. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE GIRDLES AND GIBDLESMITHS OF CULROSS. 

SCOTLAND has long been pre-eminent as the 
" Land o' Cakes " — an epithet which, if Bums 
did not coin, he has certainly rendered inunortal, by 
the opening lines in his elegy on Captain Grose ; — 

'' Hear, Land o' Cakes, and brither Scots, 
Fiae Maidenldrk to John o' Groat's." 

For, up to comparatively recent times, the great 
" staff of life " in Caledonia was oatmeal, whether in 
the form of cakes, porridge, or brose — ^the last being 
the simplest preparation, as it merely involved 
the pouring of boiling water on the raw material. 
Though wheaten bread was always known, it was 
generally regarded as a luxury, only to be partaken 
of on special occasions ; whilst the baker, as a public 
artist and purveyor, was a much less important per- 
sonage than he is now — most households being, to 
a large extent, quite independent of his services. 
Amid all ranks, oatcakes, barley-bannocks, and occa- 
sionally flour-scones, were articles of universal con- 
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sumption, and a regular baking of these commonly 
took place every week. It will readily be compre- 
hended that this must have formed an important 
domestic institution, and that every house must 
have been provided with the proper implements for 
accomplishing this work. Of these the girdle,^ or 
circular iron plate, for toasting cakes over the fire, 
was the most necessary, and, as such, constituted a 
requisite in every Scottish family-as indispensable 
as the broth-pot or the washing-tub. And for many 
long years the only source of supply of so necessary 
a utensil was the town of Culross, which held a mon- 
opoly of the manufacture of girdles. Sir Walter 
Scott puts into the mouth of Madge Wildfire, in 
the * Heart of Mid-Lothian,' the following reference 
to it: — 

" The hammermen of Edinburgh are, to my mind, afore 
the world for making stancheons, ring-bolts, fetter-bolts, 
bars, and locks. And they arena that bad at girdles for 
carcakes neither, though the Cu'ross hammermen have the 
gree for that. My mother had ance a bonny Cu'ross girdle, 
and I thought to have baked carcakes on it for my puir 
wean that's dead and gane nae fair way." 

Another evidence of the celebrity of the manufac- 
ture is to be found in the threat which, it is said, an 
angry mother would sometimes hold over a trouble- 
some child : " If ye dinna behave yoursel' better. 111 
gar your lugs ring like a Culross girdle ! " 

The merit of having invented girdles was claimed 

1 Dr Jamieson derives this word from the ancient Swedish grisself 
the shovel used for the oven — or the verb graedda, to bake. 
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by the girdlesmitlis of Culross ; and though this is 
perhaps questionable, there was certainly an old 
tradition that they had been made there from time 
immemorial — and we have no record of their having 
been made, to any extent at least, in any other local- 
ity. There was plenty of ironstone in the surround- 
ing country for supplying the necessary material. 
And it is generally reported that one of the requi- 
sites with which King Robert Bruce ordered his sol- 
diers to be provided, in their forays into England, 
was an iron plate for toasting cakes, though the old 
song speaks only of oatmeal and brose : — 

" Then onr sodgers, arrayed in their kilts and short hose, 
With their bonnets and belts, which their dress did compose, 
And a bag o' aitmeal on their backs to mak brose. 
For it's the kail brose o' auld Scotland ! 
And the anld Scottish kail brose ! " 

We know that King Robert encamped with his 
army for a while at Culross, in anticipation of a 
threatened invasion from England ; and it is very 
possible, indeed, that the iron plates or girdles above- 
mentioned may have been procured for the troops 
from this quarter. 

Neither in the erection of Culross into a burgh of 
barony in 1490 under Abbot Hog, nor in its subse- 
quent elevation to the rank of a royal burgh, is there 
any mention of the girdlemakers or their craft, — 
the corporation in which they were really included, 
though not specially referred to by name, being that 
of thefabri or smiths. The earliest evidence which 
I have been able to find regarding them is a docu- 
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ment preserved in the girdlesmitlis' box, which, with 
the other papers therein contained, is now in the 
possession of Mr W. K. Penney, Cidross. It is a 
notarial instrument, ratifying an agreement among 
the " craftis mene of smythes of the toune of Culrois, 
convenit altogether, with ane consent and assent, for 
the utilitie, weill, and profeit of us and our craft, 
and the commoun weill of us all,'' and is executed at 
the monastery of Culross on 12th May 1549, in the 
fourteenth year of the pontificate of Pope Paul III. 
The chief article of contract is to the eflfect that no 
forge shall be erected by the servant or apprentice 
of any craftsman till he be judged qualified by the 
corporation to carry on the trade, and that he shall 
have sufficient means of his own without being 
necessitated to borrow on credit. It is also agreed 
'^ that naine of us sail use this craft of ours in na 
toune nor place of Scotland, hot allenarlie in the toune 
of Cukois, quhair it hes bein ay usit of befor." The 
penalty to be incurred by any contravener of the 
articles of agreement is, for the first offence, to be 
reduced from the rank of a master to that of a ser- 
vant for one year, or to pay a fine of twenty merks 
Scots ; for a second offence, the delinquent is to be 
debarred from exercising his craft for three years ; 
«.d for a third, he is to be eq^Ued from the Lrpo- 
ration. One of the parties to the contract is a cer- 
tain "Duncane Prymrois," — doubtless the same as 
the " Duncan Primrose, burgess of Colrois," father of 
Gilbert Primrose, surgeon to James VL, and direct 
ancestor of the present Earl of Rosebery. 
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There can be little question, I think, but that the 
art of girdlemaking is included in the " craft " above 
referred to, though it is not expressly named ; and 
indeed the great probability is, that it formed the 
mam subject of the above provisions. Though the 
smiths of Culross seem always to have regarded 
themselves as possessing a "vested interest" in a 
prescriptive right to the exclusive manufacture of 
girdles, it is not till the end of the sixteenth century 
that we find this monopoly formaUy recognised. 
Here is the famous letter of King James VI. reviv- 
ing rather than establishing that privilege, which, 
for nearly a hundred and fifty years to come, was 
to make Culross a household word throughout the 
length and breadth of Scotland : — 

"EEX. 
"Mt Losdis and Baronis, 
Provost and Bailleis of oub Bruchs, — 

" Forsomeikill as we are credible infonnitt be the 
girdelmakers, inhabitants within the bruch of Culross, that 
thair is sindrie men vilipendis and usurpis thair priviledges, 
and without all kynd of ordoure intromitts thame self s with 
the said craft, and wyrkis in that craft without authorizing 
of the remanent brethreine bodie of the craft and thair 
admissioun, as thai aucht to have, according to thair auld 
priviledges: Quhairfoir it is oure will, and we command 
yow, that in all tymes heirefter ye concur, fortifie, and 
assist the frie men of the girdelmaker craft within our said 
bruch in all thingis according to thair usuall and antient 
priviledge, swa that na persone nor personis tak upoun hand 
to work any of the said girdills, except thai be lawfuUie 
admittit and authorizit be the haill bodie of that craft to 
that effect ; and ye, and ilk ane of yow, will answer to us 
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upoun yo^ obedience at jd' uttermost chairge and perill, 
and under all hiest pane and chairgifl that efter may follow. 
Be thir presentis, gevin under o' signet and subscryvit 
with oure hand at Halyrudhous the xxviii day of November, 
and of o^ regince the xxxiii yeir, 1599. 

"James R." 

It appears from a statement contained in a written 
pleading given into Court by the girdlesmiths of Cul- 
ross, in a lawsuit with the smiths of Low Valleyfield 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century, that 
King James VI. had, in the year 1599, paid a visit 
to Culross, and there witnessed the process of girdle- 
making. Doubtless he must often have been there 
when engaged in his hunting expeditions in the 
neighbourhood of DunfermHne, which, during his 
occupancy of the Scottish throne, seems to have 
been his favourite residence. And as both Edward 
Bruce, Lord Eanloss, and his no less distinguished 
brother Sir George, were natives of the parish of 
Cukoss. and esteemed friends of King James, there 
can be little doubt of the monarch often finding 
his way to the little monastery town, which had so 
many pleasant surroundings. Sir George Bruce had 
been very active at this period, as we learn from 
the burgh records, in procuring a charter from his 
Majesty erecting Culross into a royal burgh ; and it 
is highly probable, considering the important stake 
he had in the prosperity of the place, that both his 
influence and that of his brother Lord Kinloss were 
employed in obtaining a concession of such a valu- 
able additional privilege as the girdle monopoly. It 
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is true the grant could scarcely be considered a con- 
stitutional one, being merely bestowed by the fiat 
of royalty ; but in that age such an objection had 
little force, when the granting, of monopolies was 
a frequent and recognised method with sovereigns 
of gratifying a favourite without the necessity of 
bestowing a grant of lands or paying down a sum 
of money. 

From the pleadings in the lawsuit above referred 
to, it seems clear that there was really an ancient 
gift to the smiths of Culross of the exclusive privi- 
lege of making girdles ; but at what time or by 
what sovereign it was granted, is not stated. It 
is alleged, however, that the original deed of gift, 
and other evidents connected with it, were lost at 
the storming of Dundee, — an event which took place 
on two occasions during the seventeenth century, 
first under Montrose in 1645, and then under Monk 
in 1651 — ^though the loss of the Culross documents 
is most probably to be referred to the latter of these 
occurrences. The letter of King James is therefore 
only to be regarded as a rider to or corroboration of 
a charter or deed of gift already in existence, and 
obtained from him to secure the privileges and stim- 
ulate the trade of the young and rising royal burgh. 

In common with the coal and salt trades, the 
girdlemaking craft seems to have shaxed lai^gely in 
the general prosperity which marks the condition of 
Culross during the reigns of James and Charles L, — 
from the dissolution of the monasteries, in short, to 
the commencement of the great Civil War. It did 
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not, however, as already stated, form a corporation 
of itself, but it constituted the principal and most 
influential class in the general corporation of smiths 
or hammermen. This last included several trades, 
such as blacksmiths, cutlers, saddlers, and one or 
two others ; but though each one of these was in- 
cluded under the general denomination of smiths, 
and had a right to all the privileges, including that 
of being elected to any office belonging to the craft, 
it was only the girdlesmiths who attained to the 
dignity of forming a separate and independent class, 
or, as one of the Acts of the corporation expresses it, of 
being '* of ane sufficient number and corram " [quo- 
rum]. Whilst the other ** workers of iron" within 
the community of hanmiermen were free to engage 
in any branch of the trade except girdlemaking, the 
professors of the last-named craft were debarred 
strictly, by their own rules, from engaging in any 
other, and exercised a rigid surveillance in exclud- 
ing the non-privileged members of the fraternity of 
smiths from any participation in the special employ- 
ment and rights secured by royal grant to the girdle- 
smiths as a monopoly. 

WhQst, then, the girdlesmiths exercised what 
might be termed an imperiwm in imperio, the record 
of their proceedings is to a considerable extent 
mixed up with that of the community of smiths, 
and it becomes somewhat difficult to remember and 
trace out the distinction. It was they, certainly, 
that gave the general tone to the corporation, secur- 
ing for it the precedence over the other crafts of 
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Culross on all occasions, festive or otherwise ; and we 
shaU not greatly err> in discussing any matter in 
which the smiths are concerned, in regarding it as 
chiefly connected with the gixdlen^ an! their 
vocation. 

Along with documents of various kinds relating 
to the craft, the girdlesmiths' box already referred 
to contains two minute-books recording the trans- 
actions of the corporation. One of these is a small 
quarto volume, containing the earlier entries, which 
are scattered over its pages very much in random 
fashion, as if they had been written down at haphaz- 
ard, wherever a blank sheet of paper presented itself. 
Grenerally, however, they may be stated as extend- 
ing over a century, from 1634 to 1733. The other is 
a folio volume, containing the entries from the latter 
date to 1851, when the ancient corporation of the 
Oulross hammermen draws its last breath in the elec- 
tion of William Brand to the office of deacon. In- 
dependent of its contents, its boards possess an 
interest as having apparently belonged to some old 
volume in the library of the monastery of Culross, 
and been afterwards degraded into enclosing the 
records of a heretical corporation. They have en- 
graved in their centre a design representing the 
angels' salutation to the Virgin, with the motto 
on the border, " Ave Maria . . . Dominus 
TECUM ..." These four words are the only 
ones legible. The word between " Maria " and 
" Dominus " looks like " plena " or " pura," and that 
following "tecum" may be "quies." Above and 
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below this has been subsequently stamped on one 
of the boards, " God prosper the Hammermen of 
CoLROS ;" and on the other board, "A Book for thb 
Hammermen of C!olros." 

At the commencement of the earlier minute-book 
of the gixdlesmiths is the foUowing quotation from 
the Book of Job, " Seke imto the Lord betymes, and 
make known thy supplication to the Almighty; 
thogh thy beginnings be smal, yet thy latter end 
shall greatUe increase." This pious aspiration can 
hardly be said to have been realised in the case 
of the Culross hammermen, since whatever might 
be the extent of their beginnings, their prosperity 
had, in common with that of the burgh in general, 
reached about this period (1634) its zenith. Shortly 
afterwards, with the commencement of the Civil 
War, it experienced a decline, which went gradually 
onwards, and by the middle of the last century the 
glory of the craft had come to an end. In June 
1634 the craftsmen obtained from the kirk-session 
pennission to erect at their own expense « ane loft 
at the west end of the kirk, to belong to the said 
craft and their successors, as craft seat proper, and 
belonging to them in all time coming." Persons 
still living remember the smiths' loft in the situation 
here indicated in the church, prior to the alterations 
in 1824, with the trade device of the crown and 
hammer painted on the front panel of the gallery. 
As in the case of the other corporations, the attend- 
ance of the members was expected every Sunday, 
and rigidly enforced both by their own laws and 
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those of the Church. At this time there were six- 
teen master-smiths in Culross — ^a strange contrast to 
the state of things at the present day, when there 
is not one forge within the burgh, and only two 
smithies in the whole parish, one at Shiresmill and 
the other at Balgownie Mains. 

With the dignity of acquiring a seat or loft in the 
church, the smiths seem to have bethought them- 
selves of purchasing, on behalf of the corporation, 
a fine velvet mortcloth, which they lent out on the 
occasion of funerals both to their own members and 
the public in general, on payment of certain charges. 
It appears to have been rather a profitable invest- 
ment for the corporation, but brought them at the 
same time into collision with the kirk-session, who 
found their own fees diminished in consequence of 
the smiths' mortcloth or pall competing for public 
patronage with that belonging to the parish. By an 
edict of theirs, accordingly, issued in 1646, just after 
the termination of the visitation of the plague, it is 
enacted that any parishioner using the smiths' mort- 
cloth shall pay to the kirk -session also the same 
charges that he would have been Uable in had he 
been furnished with the use of the parish mortcloth. 
This Act was passed during the palmy days of Pres- 
bytery, when the authority of kirk-sessions was at 
its highest. How far it was enforced, there is no 
evidence to show ; but apparently it had soon fallen 
into abeyance, as after the Restoration we find in 
the smiths' minute-book, under the date of Michael- 
mas 1669, the following entry : — 
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''Anent the rnartcloth, 

" The day f orsaid Alexr. Halliday is ordained to keep the 
mortcloth, and to lend the same to who shall desyre the 
same, and receave the monj therof till compt making." 

A touching circumstance in connection with the 
girdlemakers is to be found in reference to the last 
visitation of the plague in Scotland, in 1645. We 
have already seen some account of the pestilence in 
the records of the kirk-session, and how it was com- 
monly the practice to inter the bodies of the victims in 
lonely and remote places away from the churchyard. 
Culross Muir, then unplanted and unenclosed, seems to 
have been used for this purpose, among other localities. 
As the wanderer traverses the glades of Tulliallan 
forest, which now covers a large portion of the moor, 
he will be not a little startled, in the region of the 
wood adjoining the Walls Cottages or Half- Way 
House, to come upon an ancient tombstone of the 
crondech or through-stane type. The surroundings 
have all the weird-like aspect described in Edgar 
Allan Poe's poem of "Ulalume." The inscription 
reads as follows : — 

" Here lyes Eobert, Agnes, Jeane, Baids, children was to 
IC ^ er bvrges of Cvlros, 

[who departed] af this Lyf in the Visetaseon 24 Septr. 
Ano 1645." 

In the centre of the stone is a shield or scutcheon, 
and below this a representation of the crown and 

^ The iiiscription here on the exterior rim of the stone has been 
broken off. 
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hammer, the insignia of the girdlesmiths. The let* 
ters "er" before "burges of Cfvbos" are doubtless 
the final syllable of the word " girdlemaker." We 
know that at this period there was in Cidross a gir- 
dlesmith of the name of James Bald, Bade, or Bald 
(for in all these ways the name is spelled, the last 
having become ultimately the proper or settled 
orthography), who in the years 1653 and 1657 was, 
we learn from the minute-book, chosen deacon of 
the corporation. The antiquarian will be interested 
in this record of a bygone age, whilst to every one 
the simple inscription tells its own pathetic tale of 
the three children, a brother and sisters, who were 
cut oflF by the great pestilence, and found in the 
lonely moor a grave which, like that of the " Babes 
in the Wood," is now sprinkled with leaves, whilst 
the robin-redbreast and his mates carol their song 
from the overshadowing trees. 

The laws made by the girdlesmiths for the regula- 
tion of the aflFairs of their craft are in most respects 
similar to those of other corporations, with the addi- 
tion of a few specialties arising from their peculiar 
condition and privileges. One of these was the 
privilege of having a deacon and boxmaster of their 
own ; but from reasons of convenience this seems to 
have been generally waived, and the right of nom- 
inating as well as being elected as office-bearers was 
by common agreement conceded to and shared with 
the whole corporation of hammermen, of which the 
girdlesmiths formed the principal and most influ- 
ential class. They adhered, however, most rigidly 
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to the special rights secured to them by the mon- 
opoly ; and whilst strangers or persons who had not 
served an apprenticeship within the burgh might, 
on payment of certain fees, be received as freemen, 
and allowed to practise all the ordinary branches 
of smith-work, the admission to the girdlemaking 
craft was strictly confined to such as had served 
an apprenticeship of five years to a girdlesmith in 
Culross, and after that a period of three years as 
a journeyman. Eight years must thus elapse before 
any one could attain to the rank of a master — ^though 
a special exemption was made in favour of an ap- 
prentice who at the end of his time had married the 
daughter of a freeman belonging to the same craft, 
and who thus was entitled to commence forthwith 
as a master without the necessity of any further 
service. 

When an indenture was signed between a master 
and his apprentice, the latter had to be presented to 
the trade at their first quarterly meeting thereafter ; 
the indenture was deposited in the box, the names 
of the parties duly recorded, and the sum of £3 
Scots paid by the apprentice " for his prentise pitcher 
to the trade." He was taken bound to serve his 
master faithfully by day and night; to eschew all 
idleness, loose company, and practice of unlawful 
games; and to attend the church regularly every 
Sabbath. His master received an apprentice fee 
(generally about £40 Scots), and engaged himself in 
return to maintain his apprentice at bed and board, 
and instruct him in his calling to the utmost of his 
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power. On the expiry of his period of service the 
apprentice was entitled to be admitted as freeman, 
but was first obliged to produce evidence of his 
handicraft skill by making a girdle in the presence 
of a committee of masters. This ordeal having been 
satisfactorily passed through, he had to treat the 
whole corporation to the " speaking pitcher," or else 
pay the sum of £4 Scots, after which he had to pay 
a further sum of £4 Scots in name of entry-money. 
Lastly, before being admitted as freeman, he had 
" to provyde his denner, suficientlie furnished with 
meate and drink of severaU sorts, acording as he 
sail be injoyned by the deacone, or els to pay 
downe to the box the soume of ten pund Scots, 
acording as he sail be ordained." He had also, 
when he set up for himself as a master, to satisfy 
the craft U.t he wae " wordie of fifty punds of hi 
awine " before he could be permitted to " kindell his 
fyre " or " take up ane booth." 

Such, in its general features, was the novitiate of 
a girdlesmith of Culross, though modifications seem 
to have been introduced from time to time, along 
with relaxations, more especially in later days, from 
the strict severity of the rules. One special excep- 
tion had always been made in favour of a girdle- 
smith's widow, who was allowed to carry on the 
business of her deceased husband — with this provi- 
sion, however, that at least her foreman or head 
smith should have served a regular apprenticeship to 
the trade within the burgh. 

The trades-union principle of restricting produc- 
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tion seems to have been fully acted on by the Culross 
girdlesmiths :— 

'' 1 October 1639. 

'' It is ordained by the deacone and the brethren of craft 
that no girdehnaker sal make of twentie-sax inch girdles in 
ane day, but two fitit girdills;^ mair of twentie-four inch 
girdils, two fitit girdils ; mair of littel girdils, four unfited : 
under the paine of sax pund, and that to be predslie liftet 
without farder delay." 

The following both illustrates the same principle 
and gives some information regarding the hour for 
beginning work in Culross in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is the first time I have heard of a fine 
exacted for early rising: — 

" 9 January 1660. 

" The smithe craft of Culross being wholly meet together 
upon the fornamed day, and altogether consent for to hold 
themselves and ther servants to rise no sooner than fyve, or 
at soonest foure hours of the morning, under the penaltie of 
twenty shillings Scots to the master, and 12s. for ilk ane of 
the servants — and that to be keepit up of the first of ther 
wages." 

My reader may now be curious to have some 
account of the process of girdlemaking, the practice 
of which was fenced in by so many restrictions. 
This I am enabled to furnish from the MS. lectures 
of the late Rev. William Stephen on the * Antiquities 
of Cuboss ' : — 

" There is said to have been two modes. The master- 
smith chose a lump or mass of iron such a size as he judged 
sufficient to make the girdle intended. He himself handled 

1 Girdles provided with feet 
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the tongs, and was assisted by two or more apprentices or 
servants, who used the hammers, it being contrary to Act of 
trade for any but a master to use the tongs, the apprentice 
or servant only using the hammer, which required less skill 
and more strength.^ The iron, when duly softened by the 
heat of the fire, was beaten out by the hammermen, called 
also strikers, the master turning it on the anvil with the 
tongs; and this process of heating and beating was con- 
tinned till the requisite thinness and size was obtained. 
The other mode was this : The smith, using a smaU piece of 
iron, began at the centre, called the crown. He then took a 
thin bar of two inches or so in breadth, and of a convenient 
length, the outer edge of which was broader than the inner, 
like a knife ; and the centre piece and the bar being con- 
tinually heated in the fire and beaten, were welded or united 
into one mass by the hammer. This mode required only 
one smith. The girdle, however, was not yet finished accord- 
ing to either mode. Much labour was needed to smooth the 
rough plate by means of a hammer of a peculiar form ; and 
we are told the smoothing and tempering called into requisi- 
tion the chief care of the craftsman, and required his highest 
skill. The handle, which was welded to the plate, was of 
two kinds. It either projected from the girdle in the same 
plane — which was the kind used by the Culross people — or it 
formed a bow across it ; and some of the bows had a swivel 
for turning the girdle, which was the variety preferred by 
the Perth people. Another qualification of a good girdle 
was, it must be well footed. This requisite I did not under- 
stand until I saw in possession of Mrs an old girdle 

with four feet (two on each side), for supporting it on the 

^ I am not snre that Mr Stephen is right in saying that the ap- 
prentice was debarred from the nse of the tongs. In an entry in the 
minute-book, dated 24th March 1716, 1 find a certain John Donaldson 
binding and obliging himself, on being admitted a member of the 
corporation of girdlemakers, that he should put the girdle tongs in no 
servant's hand that should work with him, eoccept hiaprerUieey under the 
P^alty of £40 Scots. 
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hobs. Modem girdles have no feet. . . . Girdles were made 
both in Culross and Valleyfield in the end of last century ; 
and I find that some half-dozen persons now living [1869] 
remember having seen the process of girdlemaking. . . . 
There are few girdles now to be found in Culross. I have 
only found four, end two in Low Valleyfield. One of the 
latter, which was broken, had a bow and swiveL Two in 
Culross are in good preservation ; one especially is a genuine 
old specimen, with the brand." 

The foUovnng document, preserved in the girdle- 
smiths' box, may be quoted here as exhibiting the 
different qualities and prices of the Culross girdles. 
It is dated at Perth, the 27th November 1668, and 
is a contract between John Wilson, Dean of GuUd of 
that burgh, and certain merchants subscribing with 
him, on *; one hand-and John ChriBtie, one of the 
girdlemakers of Culross, as representing and commis- 
sioned by the corporation, on the other. By this 
agreement the said John Christie binds and obliges 
himself and the other girdlemakers of Culross 

"To furnish the said John Wilsone, Deane of Gild, and 
remanent merchants of the said burgh of Perth, under- 
subscryvers, with good and sufl5cient girdles of all syses 
that they or either of them shall happine to requyre ; and 
that they shall be weill footed and dressed every way, and 
that before their transportation from Culros they shall be 
sichtit by swome men of the said incorporatione, and ap- 
proven to be sufficient, and thereftir receave their stamp or 
seall upon every ane of them, being the crowne and hammer, 
with the name of the toune Culros about the same ; and that 
they shall be of sufficient breadth — that is to say, the first 
syse, conunonly callit the narrow girdles, to be of measor 
upon the elwand at least half ane elne wanting ane inch ; 
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and the second syse, commonly callit broad girdles, to be of 
measor upon the ellwand half ane elne, and half ane quarter 
wanting ane inch, at least ; and the third syse, commonlie 
callit twenty-six inch girdles, to be of measor upon the 
ellwand half ane elne, half ane quarter, and ane inch, at 
least : ^ and that the said John Wilsone, Deane of Gild, and 
remanent merchants foresaids, shall be answered and obeyed 
of the samene in tyme coming, upon fourteine dayes advert- 
ishment to be made be them or either of them to the said 
John Chrystie and remanent members of the said incor- 
poratione, provyding they be no feuer in number sent for 
than ane load ^ at once. For the whilks causes the said John 
Wilsone, Deane of Gild, and with him the remanent mer- 
chants of the said burgh of Perth, under-subscryrers, binds 
and obleisses them, ilk ane of them for their owne pairttis, 
to mak good and thankfull payment to the said John 
Chrystie, or any other member of the said incorporatione 
from whom they shall receave any of the f orsaids girdles, of 
the sowmes of monie following, — viz., for the first syse, the 
peice therof twenty-six shilling eight pennies Scots money ; 
for the second syse, the peice therof fourtie-six shilling 
eight pennies ; and for the third syse, the peice therof thrie 
punds thrie shilling four pennies. And siclyke shall only 
famish and serve themselves with those girdles which shall 
happine to be made be the members of the said incor- 
poratione of the girdlemakers att Culros, and which shall 
have their seall and stampt upon them as said is, other- 
wayes to pay to them thryse alsemuch as the pryce of any 
girdle they shall happine to buy or sell heirefter not swa 
bocht and stampt (except what is presently in their custodie 
allenarly). And farder, it is hereby declared, with consent 
of both parties contracters, that this present agreement is to 
stand swa lang as the pryce of the stone of iron beis att or 
below threttie-twa shilling money f orsaid ; and if the samene 

^ The dimensions were sometimes as large as 30 inches. 
• A " load " was generally computed to contain from thirty to thirty- 
six girdles, according to their size. 
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beis deirer, the augmentatione of the piyces of the forsaids 
girdles to be in the merchants' discretione. And in lyk 
manner, in cais it shall happine the said John Wilsone, 
Dean of Gild, and remanent merchants foresaids, or either 
of them, to be refused or denjed of the saids girdles from 
the said John Chrjstie or the members of his said incor- 
poratione, upon the prjces f orsaids and advertishment above 
written, the deacone of the samene being acquainted there- 
with, it is hereby provydid that it sail be leisome to them to 
buy their girdles whair they pleas, notwithstanding of this 
present contract." 

A similar contract with Glasgow merchants, but 
containmg terms a little more favourable as regards 
prices, is dated 9th December 1668, and also pre- 
served in the box. 

In connection with Kobert Blaw, one of the girdle- 
smiths after-mentioned, a curious circumstance is 
recorded in the minutes of the Guildry of Culross, . 
under the date of 19th September 1667. His forge 
adjoined the house of no less a personage than Alex- 
ander, second Earl of Kincardine, who probably at 
that period still occupied the family mansion of 
the Bruces, known in later times as " the Coloners 
Close," but in which the Kincardine family seem to 
have resided for a number of years before removing 
to the splendid abode of the Abbey. Such a prox- 
imity gives a curious idea of the simplicity of the 
times, when the clouted shoe could be allowed to 
come so near the courtier as to gall his kibe. The 
girdlesmith's fire was breaking through into the 
nobleman's premises, to the inuninent danger of the 
latter. He is first fined £2 Scots ; and then, proving 
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contumacious, has an additional fine of £20 Scots 
imposed, with an order to build up within twenty- 
four hours the breach which he had made in the 
mutual wall. 

There is a document preserved in the girdlesmiths' 
box which contains some details regarding the quan- 
««» of gMle, n^. in Cul«»» 'during a ^od 
which may be roughly stated as extending over 
nearly seventeen months, from the commencement 
of 1674 to the middle of 1675. UnfortTmately it is 
only a scroll, and is not very clearly or distinctly 
expressed, seeing that in some parts it gives a regu- 
lar list of the girdles made — as seems to have been 
taken every week — ^and in others merely summarises 
without stating particulars. Each account com- 
mences on 24th January 1674, and terminates in 
May 1675, but on different days of that month. As 
the document comprises only the names of six smiths, 
it cannot probably be said to exhibit a statement of 
all tke girdles made in Cuboss during the period 
just naentioned, but it enables us to form some gen- 
eral idea of the extent of the manufacture, and also 
of the quantities which an individual maker would 
turn out from his forge within a given time. I have 
accordingly endeavoured, in the following table, to 
present an abstract of the contents of the " scrole." 
In the case of the first account — ^that of William 
Blaw — a distinct statement is furnished in the ori- 
ginal of the different qualities, according to the trade 
nomenclature, of 116 26-inch, 185 broad, and 364 
narrow girdles, composing in all an aggregate of 665. 
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But in all the others this classification is only par- 
tially made. The amount of stamp-money levied by 
the trade for its general benefit, at the uniform rate 
of a halfpenny sterling, or 6d. Scots, on each girdle, 
is in all cases given : — 



Name of 
Girdlesmith. 

William Blaw, 


Number of Girdlea 
made l)etween 

16th Janoarj 167^ 
and May 1675. 

665 


1 Amount of 
Stamp-money. 

Scots. 

. £16 12 


Alexr. Halliday, . 
Eobert Blaw, 


656 
850 


16 8 
21 5 


James Gray, 
James Blaw, 


686 
716 


17 3 
17 18 


Margaret Andersoi 


1,1 . 646 
. 4219 


16 3 


Total. 


. £105 9 



The stamping of the girdles with the device of the 
crown and hammer and the name *^ Culross " was an 
indispensable ceremony before they could be oflfered 
for sale. Certain members of the craft called " vis- 
itors" were appointed in rotation to examine the 
girdles made, and when satisfied as to their suffi- 
ciency, to impress the stamp. The "bawbee fee" 
levied on this occasion, must have formed of itself a 
respectable revenue to the corporation. 

Though the girdlesmiths seem to have adhered 
very strictly for the most part to their regulation 
excluding all from the privileges of the craft who 

^ Margaret Anderson or Sands was the widow of a girdlesmith, and 
as Bucli entitled, by the laws of the corporation, to carry on the business 
after her husband's death. 
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had not served a regular apprenticeship to it. they 
nevertheless appear occasionally to have relaxed this 
rale. We accordingly find them in 1666 admitting 
John Haliday, blacksmith, and deacon in general of 
the hammermen, with Robert Sands, also blacksmith, 
to the full liberty and privilege of exercising the 
girdlemaking trade, in addition to their other occu- 
pations. It does not appear whether any considera- 
tion was given by Haliday for acquiring this right, 
but the minute-book shows that Sands paid for his 
privilege the sum of £100 Scots. 

Besides the three descriptions of girdles already 
mentioned, there seems to have been another which 
constituted an illicit branch of manufacture, and 
forms the subject of the entry quoted below. What 
the term " callope girdles " means, I have not yet 
been able to discover ; and it is not to be found in 
Jamieson's Dictionary. Can it be a corruption of 
" scallop," as denoting a small shell-shaped girdle ? ^ 

^ ThiB view is borne out hj the following entry, which seems to 

have resulted in the details preserved in the scroU above referred 

to:— 

" 22 January 1674. 

**The samen day it is statat and ordained that the haill members 
of the girdlesmith trade shall weikly, in all tyme coming, giVe in 
upon eache Saturdays night to their deacon for the tyme, ane exact 
acompt and list of the haiU girdles and fikdU that shall be weekly 
made, to the effect they may know what stamp-money is due, conforme 
to each weekly list And the transgressors are hereby ordiened to 
pay twenty shiUing Scots for each weeks deficiency." 
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« 20 JofMf, 1671, 

"Act adicionall consbbnikg the Discharging of 

HAKING OF GaLLOPE GiBDILLS. 

" We, the incorporatione forsaid, having taken to our oon- 
sideratione the greate prejudice that dooth daylie aiyse to 
our calling throw the making of callope girdils, heath therfor 
acted and ordained, and be thir presents acts and ordains, 
that in no tyme coming any of the members of this incor- 
poratione nor our prentises sail make any of the forsaid cal- 
lope girdils, nor no girdils of any lesser syze than nyntine 
inches, comonly called narow girdels, excepe they be to 
gifte to a freind, and mead with libertie from the deacone; 
and that under the paine of fourtie shiling Scots for every 
feallie, to be uplifted and applied to the use of the trade." 

A rigid discipHne waa exercised by the girdle^ 
Md^r, over »«di of their member. J were !Za. 
macious in the way of refusing obedience to the laws 
of the trade, of non-payment of the fines imp^ed on 
them, or using disrespectful language towards the 
deacon and officers. In case of any transgression, 
the offenders were liable "to be discharged of their 
worke by stryking out of thair teu iyron, and thair 
other workloums to be disposed upon our pleasour, 
conforme to the ancient custom of this incorpora- 
tion." That is to say, the nozzle or tube of their 
forge-bellows was to be taken out, and their tools to 
be carried away — ^a species of legalised " rattening," 
so familiar in the case of strikes and recalcitrant 
trades-unionists at the present day. 

A strange fracas occurs in 1668 between the 
miagistrates and town council and John Christie, 
girdlemaker, also deacon in that year of the corpora- 
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tion. of smiths. He is accused by Bailie John Bum- 
side of illegal conduct in exacting a " buist penny/' 
or marking fee, from the hardware merchants who 
frequented Cuboss fair. Thereupon 

*^ The said Johne Chrjstie, deacone of the said craft of the 
smythe craft, rose up in counsell in ane most boasteus and 
insulting way, and declared in presence of the saids bailleis 
and counsell that he did approve of the deed that was done 
be him towards the said chapmen the last fair-day» . • • 
And f arder, the said Johne Ghrystie in ane verie boasteus 
and menasing maner chopped upon the counsell tabell 
with his fauldet neeve^ three severall tymes, and in ane 
commanding way ordanit the remanent deacons of craftis 
that war there sitting to ryse presentHe from the counsell 
tabell and mianteane the priviledge of his craft, for he 
should have the business done without the consent of 
bailleis or counsell, whether they would or not ; and farder 
declared that if the saids deacons of craftis would not pres- 
entlie ryse and concure and asist him in his designe, he 
would caus thame doe it in defyance of the saids bailleis 
and counselL" 

For these " brave words " the magistrates fine 
John Christie in the sum of 500 merks, — on being 
summoned again to pay which, he defends himself 
by the curious plea, that his accuser John Bumside 
had rendered himself incapable of acting as bailie 
from not having subscribed the declaration imposed 
by Act of the Scottish Parliament. These were the 
persecuting days of Lauderdale and the Privy Coun- 
cil, and doubtless this declaration was one of those 
obnoxious engagements by which the Government 
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sought to render the Scottish communities entirely 
subservient to its wilL Most probably the appeal 
had all the results desired, as it was most dangerous 
for the magistrates to contest such a point, and thus 
draw upon themselves the attention of the Privy 
Council. At least we hear no more of John Christie's 
fine. 

We are not, however, done yet with John Christie. 
A few y^ars afterwards, as we learn from the burgh 
records, he had come under an obligation for £600 
Scots, for the payment of which a certain WilUam 
Reid was his cautioner. As a security to the latter, 
he made over to him in a bond of relief his house- 
hold furniture, all the articles of which are detailed 
at length. The list seems worth quoting, as giving 
an idea of the plenishing of the house of a Culross 
girdlesmith in the seventeenth century. It also gives 
an account of the tools used in his trade : — 

"Ane dresser ambrie, ane drawing wanscot table, ane 
wanscott tabell standing above three roundell tables, ane 
dusson of lether chairs, ane dussone of timber chairs, two 
fyr tabells, ane wanscott furme, two f alding-beds, f yve lasts, 
three looking-glasses, six buffet stoles,^ two dry seats with 
the pannes therof, three furnished beds with coverings and 
courtines conforme — to witt, one reid, one blue, one grein — 
ane strip buird-cloathe, three domick ^ buird-cloathes and 
three of linning, six dussone of naiprie,' six toules, eighteen 
pair of sheets, eighteen coadwards,^ four chimley brasses, 
one with gallows, three pair of tongs, three poaring $ 

^ A Btool with Bides, which might be lued as a table or aideboaid. 
* Table-linen — so-caUed, it is said, from coming from Toumay. 
> Damask, and other fine linen. * Pillow-slipa. 
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ane pair of standing , ane handed girdle, ane 

iron poat, two brass poats, ane iron frying-pan, ane doss- 
ing of puther pleatts, ane dussing of puther trenchers, 
three brass panes, two hinging chanlers of brass, thrittein 
half fatts,^ sextean pleatts, threetean salt-fatts, fyve pynt 
stoups, ane quart stoup, four mutchkin stoups, four choppin 
stoups, with ane half-mutchkin and a quarter-of-mutchkin 
stoups, ane small sword with ane sticket^ gray belt, ane 
snapwork goune, ane pair of pistolls, ane pair of bandoliers, 
ane pair of buits, a ryding sadle, ane pack-sadle, ane iron 
studie ^ about ten stone weight, ane pair of bellosses, two 
foir-hammers, two girdle-hammers, six hand-hammers, four 
pcur of tongs, two pair of girdle tongs, together with ane 
full stand of brewing lomes."^ 

Such being the inventory of a girdlesmith's house- 
hold godsy we must regard him as, all things con- 
sidered, a man of tolerable competence and comfort. 
The " drouthy " propensities of the craft, as well as 
its pugnacious qualities, are well illustrated by the 
liberal provision made both for the implements of 
conviviality and warfare. 

: The following tells its own tale, and seems also 
worth quoting in its entirety, from the curious view 
it presents of the old primitive idea of the debtor 
being the bondman of the creditor, who was con- 
sidered entitled to " take out " his claim in personal 
service : — 

" Minot of Agreement with John Saudis anent that 
money that he is restand to the Trade, as Ga- 
tioner for his father. 

" John Sands being debitor to this incorporation for the 
some of ane hundereth punds Scots, the which soume was 

1 Casks or barrels. ^ Embroidered. * Stithy. ^ Utensils. 
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advanced by the lemnaiit girdilsmiths in anno 1664 for his 
father, he then being ane frieman of his calling, and was 
depursed by us for assisting to get our ancient priviledges 
renewed unto us by the King's Majestie, att which tyme 
ilk ane of thes freimen advanced the lyke soume for them- 
selves ; for the qlk soume Walter Sandis as principally and 
this John Sands as cationer, in anno 1670 granted to this 
incorporation ane bond for the said soume of ane hun- 
derethe punds, payable at Martinmas 1671, with ane year's 
annual rent, and bearing annual rent ay and quhill the said 
soume be paid : And now at this tearme of Mertimes last 
past, we being desyrous to heave up the said soume, with 
the annual rent therof , to the effect that we might mortifie 
the same for payment of the minister's stiping, therf or we 
cause registrat the said bond, and raise letters of homing and 
captione therupon, and imprison John Sands for payment ; 
but finding no probabilitie to get payment, we was forced to 
take his bond of corroboration for payment of this princi* 
pall soume and annual rent, being seven years past at Mar- 
times, which extends to fourtie-two punds, and eghte pund 
of necessar expensis, depursed by us, which bond is now 
ane hundereth and fiftie punds of principall, and heath 
taken his ingadgement to serve as a jumayman ay and 
whill he pay the said soume, or els find us suficient catione 
for the same ; the which service he is to make every weike 
about amongst the heall freimen, hot if any of the freimen 
be detained from being able to work himself, either by sick- 
nes, or ocasione to goe abrod, or any other way that he 
cannot get his work attended, then and in that ceasse it is 
expresslie condescended unto that the said Johne Sands sail 
suplie his place and worke to him untUl he retume to his 
worke, and therafter heave toure about of John Sandis 
without any rememberance of that tyme that he did worke 
to this absent master, and every weik to keip up 8/ of 
John Sands' wages, and to be comptable therfor at every 
quarter meiting befor the incorporation." 
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A mingled feeling of pity and indignation is excited 
in reading the above, combined also, it must be con- 
fessed, with a slight sense of the ludicrous, as we 
reflect on the hapless lot of the poor fellow, whose 
filial affection had led him into so unpleasant a posi- 
tion, and who was now to be bandied about like a 
job-horse from one girdlesmith to another. It would 
be interesting to know how long the bondage con- 
tinued, and also whether the pound of flesh was 
exacted to the utmost extent. Is the statement about 
the money being required to provide a fund for pay- 
ment of the minister's stipend a pious clause intro- 
duced to cover the harshness of the procedure of the 
corporation in adding a half to the original debt in 
name of interest and expenses, and then seizing their 
debtor as a bondman ? 

*^ In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
£ut, being seasoned with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil 1 In religion, 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament 1 " 

Walter Sands, father of John Sands, on whose 
accoimt the latter was involved in such hardship, 
got himself into further trouble with the corporation ; 
and in justice to them, it ought to be remarked 
that possibly it was not altogether undeserved. Here 
is their account of the matter : — 

" The 5 day of September 1673, our craft being meete in 
the Toylbooth of Culros, Walter Sands, being conviened bef or 
the said craft, was found lyabell in breaking the Acts of our 
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craft at many sundry tymes severall wayes, especially that 
Act daited the 1 day of March 1669 years. The deacon 
having apprehended and taken 3 broad girdils and 6 narow 
girdils belonging to the said Walter Sands, earnestly desyred 
that the craft wolde be pleased to give the forsaid girdils to 
him again, that he might give the iyron of them to those 
men he was resting it unto. But the wholl craft denyed to 
give any of them unto hym againe. and ordieaned the deacon 
to make money of them, and put it in box for the use of the 
poor of the craft." 

It is not clear from the above whether the request 
there preferred was made by Walter Sands himself, 
or the deacon of the craft on his behalf. It certainly 
seems a severe proceeding to confiscate for behoof of 
the poor the property of a craftsman who was himself 
in difficulties. 

A female girdlesmith gave the corporation a good 
deal of trouble about this time. This was Mrs Mar- 
garet Anderson or Sands, already mentioned, widow 
of the Robert Sands who, without having served an 
apprenticeship to the craft, had purchased, as we 
have already seen, a right to participate in its privi- 
leges by the payment of £100 Scots. He had evi- 
dently not long survived his admission as a freeman ; 
but his business must have been a good one, and was 
after his death carried on by his widow, who, what- 
ever other qualities she possessed, had certainly a 
good deal of the virago in her composition. I take a 
special interest, however, in Mrs Sands, seeing that 
there is good reason to beUeve that she Uved and 
flourished almost on the very spot where I am now 
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writing.* We learn from the kirk-session records 
that she lived near St Mungo's Elirk or Chapel, and 
had an altercation with the ecclesiastical authorities 
regarding a piece of ground Ijdng between her house 
and the western wall of the old burying -ground 
adjoining the little church. The position of her 
dwelling would thus correspond almost exactly with 
the present house of St Mungo's, one portion of 
which is very old, and has evidently had attached to 
its west end a building of some kind, as the doorway 
leading to it is still traceable in the adjoining walL 
This may have been the forge ; and, however dubious 
my supposition may seem, there is no doubt what- 
ever that this bustling lady-girdlesmith carried on 
her trade in the immediate neighbourhood. St 
Mungo's Chapel, I may inform my reader, immedi- 
ately adjoins the eastern enclosure of the garden of 
St Mungo's — ^the distance between it and the house 
being scarcely 100 yards. 

Let us now hear the story of Mrs Margaret's quar- 
rel with the girdlemakers, bearing in mind always 
that it is only their account that we have of the 
affair : — 

" 1673. 

"The 21 day of Aprill, our craft being meete together 
in Toylbooth, Marget Anderson being conviened befor the 
crafte, she brought Eobert Blaw, present Dean of Gild, 
with hyr, who neither of them made answer our craft on 
word to purpose; but the said Margett brak out in passion 
and gaive our present deacon a lie, f orbyding hym to lie any 

1 I was then residing at St Mungo's, Colross. 
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mor, and she had gud grounds to say that he was hyr 
ennemy — ^for the which misdemanure she is onlyed and 
fyned in fourtie shilings, to be payed befor she have liberty 
to worke or imploye any to work in hyr forge. 

" The whilk day Marget Anderson was fyned in twentie 
pund for sending girdils to Glasgow without acquainting 
our deacon; and further ordaines that she nor no other 
member shall sende any girdils to Glasgow or Pearth, or any 
plaice else, without liberty asked and gotten from the deacon, 
and that under the paine and penalty conteaned in the Act 
made the first day of March 1669 year/' 

** 24 Novmber 167a. 

" Margret Anderson, relick of Bobert Sands, on of the 
freimen of the incorporatione of girdilmakers, she being 
conveined befor the said tread and found culpable in trans- 
gressing of severall Acts which in all reasson she is lyable 
to fulfill, they heave therfor, out of their own condescend- 
ence, consented to passe all hir former transgressions, pro- 
vyding that within fourtie days hence shee give to the 
incorporatione ane suficient bond and seurtie that shee sail 
give deu obedience to all ther Acts of that incorporatione, 
according as other members of the incorporatione doeth." 

" 22 January 1674. 
"The foresaid day Margaret Anderson compeiring, did 
faithfuUie promise and ingadge herself, upon the conditions 
after specefeit, that she shall, in all tyme coming, dulie and 
punctuallie observe and fulfill the haill Acts of the trade, 
* and that she shall not transgress in the least. Upon the 
which the deacon and remanent brethren have past 

by and discharged all former Acts and statutes sett doune 
or pronounced against her for whatsomever transgressions 
bygone ; and also ordeins the girdles to be restored to her 
which formerly wer apprehended for ane former transgres- 
sion. And it is heirby declared, if she shall in tyme coming 
transgress, notwithstanding of this her present obleisment, 
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that in that case she shall be lyable in payment of such 
fynes as are mentioned and sett doune against any contra- 
vener of the samen Acts." 

Mrs Sands proves incorrigible, notwithstanding all 
the gracious dealings of the corporation towards her. 
Again does she prove contumacious, and, in legal 
phrase, is " put to the horn," or charged by letters 
of homing to answer for her misdemeanours. These 
consisted mainly of having disposed of a parcel of 
girdles which had not been approved by the craft 
and received their stamp. What effect this pro- 
cedure had we are not informed ; but it is evident 
that her spirit of defiance had been little diminished, 
as we find, after the lapse of four years, the corpora- 
tion meeting again in reference to a new and terrible 
cause of offence which she had given. In explana- 
tion of what follows, it may be stated that at this 
period, and for a good many years previously — as 
I shall shortly have occasion to detail — ^the girdle- 
makers of Culross had been sadly exercised by an 
encroachment on their privileges by the inhabitants 
of Low VaUeyfield, who were therefore regarded by 
them with the bitterest animosity. 

" 27 March 1678. 

" Ordinance of thes incorporatione to reptdr to the magis- • 
trats to assist us in the defence of our priviledgis, which this 
day is most baislie abused by Margret Anderson. 

''The qlk day the incorporation of girdlsmiths being 
conveined, and being informed by the deacon that Margret 
Anderson heath meade the unworthiest breache upon our 
treade this day that ever was meade this many ageis, and 
that by hir bringing in of on Watson out of the Valyfield, 
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and seeting of him up into hir forge to make girdils for hir 
use ; the which unworthie act being considered by us, and 
also considering thes our priviledges granted unto us by hia 
Majestie and also his predecessours, it is apointed that we 
first repaire to the magistrats and show to them our pri- 
viledges, and creave their concurrance to assist us to strjke 
out hir teu iyron, and secure the same and other thair work- 
loums, quhill she be meade sencible of hir doings by hir 
infringing of our priviledges after such ane insulting manner, 
and be punished corrdinglj for the same if ever heiraf ter 
shee be tollerat to heave the libertie of ane forge for making 
ofgirdUls." ♦ 

It would appear from the following entry that the 
girdlemakers, without waiting for the warrant of 
the magistrates, had on their own authority ren- 
dered Mrs Sands' forge bellows useless by " striking 
out the teu iron," or removing the nozzle. She taJces 
the bull by the horns and lodges a complaint with 
the town council against the craft : — 

" Upon the first of April the incorporation, being informed 
by the deacone that there is ane complaint given unto the 
counsell by Margret Anderson upon them and all the rest 
of the treade for thair stryking out of hir teu iyron and 
bringing therof away with them, whereupon it is ordered 
by the counsell that our gift, and ratification therof in 
Parlament, which containeth our priviledges, sail be pro- 
' duced to the magistrats and severall others of the counsell 
who is nominat, to the effect that they may see the same, 
and consider therupon whether or not that we heave that 
poure that we assume to ourselves by the said gift: the 
which ordinance of the counsell being considered by the 
incorporatione, we conceav that we are not oblidged to pro- 
duce our gift befor no inferior judicatories to be commented 
upon or expounded by them at thair pleasour; yet not- 
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withstanding because we neide not caire much to whos 
sight the same be presented, we therfor heave consented 
that the next counsell day we sail all compeire in the 
Tolbooth, and sail offer the said gift and ratificatione to be 
reade by the magistrats, upon conditione that, after the 
reading therof, they sail be immediatlie returned to us 
againe; and that in the meane tyme John Kennewie, 
clarke, who heath declared himself to be ane oppen ennemie 
to our treade, and to be ane instrument against us to reduce 
our gift and priviledges to nothing, that he sail be removed, 
or at the least sail stand by when he may have the same 
reade, — and upon no other tearmes to be produced." 

The expressions at the end of the foregoing are 
obscure, and the composition, to say the least of it, 
sUpshod ; but it is very evident that the girdle- 
makers found little favour with the town council. 
They manfully, however, resolve to stand to their 
guns, and without abating one jot of their corporate 
dignity, pass the foUowing 

" Act discharging Marget Anderson to heave the benefit of 
John Sands, our jumayman, to work to hir loeike 
about hefoT shee suplicai the tread, and aknowledge 
hir rebellious act in bringing in of Watson to make 
girdih in hir forge. 

"The day forsaid the breitherine being conveined, and 
heaving taken to thair consideration that unworthie rebel- 
lious act committed by Margret Anderson by hir bringing 
in of WilL Watson, smith, in Valyfield, and seeting of him 
up into hir forge to make girdils, expreslie contrarie to his 
Majestie's gift and his predecessors, granted in favours of 
this our iDcorporatione, they heave therfor acted and dis- 
charged, and be thir presents acts and dischargis our present 
deacon James Blaw to give back to hir that teu iyron or any 
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other of hir workloums which they did bring away out of 
hir forge the tyme that they did find this Watson in the 
very act of making of girdils; and also discharges hir of 
the benefit of John Sands, oar jumayman, to worke to hir 
weike about acording as he is oblidged to serve other free- 
men, and that ay and quhyll the said Margret Anderson 
suplic^t the treade, and acknowledge that hir unworthie, 
wrongous, rebellious act, and refer herself to be senceured 
and fyned by this incorporatione, and obtaine thair libertie 
to kendill hir forge-fyre and seet up hir work." 

These proceedings against a widow woman may 
not seem very chivalrous on the part of the girdle- 
makers; but it should be remembered that Mrs 
Sands, in addition to her former delinquencies, had 
now committed a flagrant breach of the trade rules 
in employing a stranger as her overseer, instead of a 
freeman of Culross. Our pity may more legitimately 
be expended on poor John Sands, so unceremoniously 
spoken of as the conmion bondman of the corpora- 
tion, and giving a week's service in turn to each of 
the members, till his cautionary obligation on behalf 
of his father should be cleared oflF. How this busi- 
ness of Mrs Sands was ultimately settled we have no 
information ; but it is probable, from the following 
entry (the last regarding her), that she remained to 
the end successfully defiant : — 

" 16 Octr, 1679. 
" The said day Margret Anderson is ordained to be spoken 
unto by James Cowie, to pay to Rot. Blaw, betwiz and 
Saturday, the soume of £4, 14s. 8d., els to be discharged of 
work." 

I have now to record the great strife between the 
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giidlemakers of Culross and those whom they were 
wont to denominate *^ the pretended girdlemakers of 
Valleyfield.'* The contest extended over more than 
half a century, and was not only a most troublesome 
and expensive conflict in itself, but proved also the 
means of ultimately extinguishing the monopoly and 
raining the trade of Cuboss. However much the 
exclusive privilege claimed by the Tatter town may 
be opposed to our modem ideas of free trade and 
unrestricted competition, we ought always to bear in 
mind the current principles then in vogue, the fact 
that a prescriptive and uncontested right had been 
enjoyed by the Culross people from time immemorial, 
and that the very parties who impugned this right 
were merely claiming an extension of the monopoly 
for their own benefit. 

The burgh territory of Culross is bounded, as we 
have already seen, on the east by the lands of Valley- 
field, which, since the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had been in the possession of the Preston 
family. The estate was not in itself of great extent ; 
but, in imitation apparently of the example of Sir 
Greorge Bruce, who had raised Culross to such a 
height of prosperity, its proprietors had endeavoured 
to achieve a similar success in working collieries and 
saltworks in the adjoining district. The workmen 
engaged in these lived for the most part in the strag- 
gling village of Low Valleyfield, which extends along 
the sea-shore almost from Newmill Bridge to the east 
end of Cuboss. The undertaking seems to have been 
80 prosperous as to stimulate the Prestons to stiQ 
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higher aspiratioDS, and the ambitious idea was con- 
ceived of having a burgh of their own, which might 
both rival Culross and also enjoy a share in the 
peculiar and exclusive privileges possessed by the 
latter. A charter was accordingly procured in 1663 
by Sir George Preston in favour of his son, William 
Preston (reserving his own liferent), of the lands of 
Vallej^eld, which were thereby erected into a burgh 
of barony, with many of the privileges of royal 
burghs, including those of holding fairs and markets, 
of punishing oflFendeiB, and establishing the ordinary 
trade corporations. Among these last are men- 
tioned the ^aftri or smiths ; and although nothing is 
said about girdlemakers, the position was taken up 
that this must include a right to participate in 
the girdle monopoly hitherto exclusively enjoyed by 
the smiths of Culross. Some such assertion seems 
to have been foisted into the infeftment proceeding 
on the charter of resignation erecting Valleyfield 
in.0 a bo^h of barony' The whole Ln Xr. 
garded by the Cuhoss people as a gross mfringement 
of their privileges, and, as we have already seen, met 
with the most determined, and to some extent eflFec- 
tual, opposition. But it was the girdlesmiths who 
had to suffer most severely and bear the brunt, and 
certainly the procedure of Sir George Preston and 
his son does seem most invidious. One of the first 
steps taken to foil their adversaries was the resolu- 
tion of the Culross girdlemakers to obtain a fresh 
grant of their monopoly from Charles II. — an object 
which was accomplished in 1666 ; and a parliament- 
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ary ratification of the new gift was obtained in 1669. 
But the people of Valleyfield, disregarding all threats 
or remonstrances/ continued to manufacture girdles, 
though it is alleged their quality was of a very in- 
ferior kind. And a regular contract seems to have 
been entered into between the Prestons and certain 
inhabitants of the place, by which the latter, on 
condition of paying a sum of money annually, were 
to have the exclusive privilege of manufacturing 
girdles within the barony of Valleyfield. Meantime 
the Culross smiths were striving to the utmost to 
maintain their monopoly, both against their neigh- 
bours of Valleyfield and strangers. We find in 1668 
a charge on letters of homing given to David Mather, 
smith in Bridgeness, on the opposite side of the water, 
" that he perpetuallie abstein from making of any 
girdles of any quantitie whatsoever, and that within 
the space and under the panes all within exprest." 
And we have seen how endeavours were made to 
secure an exclusive market with the merchants of 
Glasgow and Perth, — ^aU, indeed, evidences of the 
straits to which the Culross hammermen were reduced 
by the growing resistance to their monopoly, and gra- 
dual declension of their prestige. A charge, too, was 
given to the Valleyfield girdlemakers, who brought 
a suspension of it before the Court of Session, and 
seem to have so fer succeeded as to induce the Cul- 
ross men to open negotiations with the Prestons in 
the hope of effecting a compromise of the matter. 
But no compromise apparently could be arrived at, 
the laird of Valleyfield demanding a composition of 
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a thousand marks Scots, or £55, lis. Id. sterling, 
whilst £50 sterling was the utmost limit to which 
the others could be induced to go. One would have 
thought, when the respective proffers approached so 
nearly, that an agreement might have been come to ; 
but, the only result seems to have been a sisting of 
procedure in the case for several years. The Culross 
girdlemakers h^d evidently exhausted their resources, 
and were glad for a while to rest on their oars. 

The suspension by the girdlemakers of VaUeyfield 
of the charge given them by those of Culross seems 
to have been allowed to go to sleep ; but in 1687 we 
find the Cuboss smiths plucking up spirit again, 
and determined to have a fresh tussle with the Yal- 
leyfield intruders. They accordingly revived the 
process by what is known in Scots law as a summons 
of wakening, and gained such an advantage by this 
step over their antagonists, who made no appearance, 
that they resolved to have the whole question settled 
by a summons of reduction and declarator, so as to 
have their own privileges permanently ascertained, 
and the claims of the VaUeyfield men for ever 
silenced by getting annulled the charter of erection 
of the estate into a burgh of barony. The Culross 
girdlesmiths had apparently calculated on no opposi- 
tion being made to them; but in this expectation 
they were too sanguine, as a defence was entered, 
and the lawsuit dragged its slow length along for 
more than a quarter of a century. A document pre- 
served in the box, entitled an " Information from the 
girdlemakers of Cuboss against the burgh of barronie 
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of Valeyfield and the pretended girdlemakers therin," 
lodged in process in 1688, contains some curious 
statements. One of these, after arguing that the 
privilege claimed could not properly be styled a 
monopoly, goes on to say: — 

** For the tempering and beating out the iron to the thin- 
nes of a girdle soe that it may last against fire for ane age 
or two, is that which wes invented particularlie at Cullross ; 
and the 8 or 10 workmen who are there are able to serve 
the whole kingdome, and are able to export manie into Ire- 
land and the north of England, and have swa manie hun- 
dreds upon their hands withall, which, tho' they could sell 
all they have, they are hardly able to won their bread ; and 
albeit that trade is the hardiest of all toylls, and sufers feu 
to live to anie age, yet never anie of them arose to anie 
competent riches, and if they did not regulate their own 
societie to the number of 8 or 10, and to work 3 days a- 
week (lest otherways they should make too manie and ill 
girdles), they would all starve, soe that if others should be 
allowed to work, everie serving the said trade, not onlie the 
poor buyers should be cheated with ill work, but the trade 
should absolutelie decay ; and all the burghs royal are so 
sensible of this, that neither their Convention in general nor 
anie burgh in particular would suffer their inhabitants to 
follow this trade ; nor can thir suspenders, on the other hand, 
lose anie thing, for they are blacksmiths to their own trade, 
and were not bred to this, wheras these poor people would 
absolutlie mine, having noe other trade, and the town of 
Cullross itself e, which subsists by them and their dependents 
onlie, would ruine with them." 

This may to some extent be only a rhetorical 
flourish ; but it presents, nevertheless, a suflSciently 
melancholy picture of the state of things which had 
come to prevail in Culross. The process went on, 
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fell asleep agam, and again was wakened. In 1706 
a petition was presented by the craft to the Con- 
vention of Royal Burghs sitting at Edinburgh, pray- 
ing the latter to assist them with the services of an 
advocate, " we being brought to an most low con- 
dition and our trade wholly destroyed by the said 
men in Valefield." 

The assistance thus sought for seems to have been 
given. In the following year Thomas Stevenson, 
one of the Valleyfield smiths, was apprehended at 
the instance of the corporation of hammermen, for 
working within the burgh, and committed to prison, 
from which he waa only released on giving his bond 
to refrain from doing so in future, under the penalty 
of £20 Scots. For some years after this we have no 
information as to the progress of the lawsuit, till in 
1716 we find the Culross girdlemakers sending John 
Blaw, one of their number, as their commissioner to 
Edinburgh, to effect an amicable adjustment of the 
matters in dispute with the smiths of Vallejrfield. 
This object must have been, temporarily at least, 
accomplished, seeing that two years afterwards a 
mutual agreement was signed by the parties to re- 
frain, each member under a penalty of £6 Scots for 
each failure, from producing more than "a broad 
and a narrow girdle each work day, fyve twenty-two 
inch girdles each two work days, three twenty-six 
inch girdles in two days, and one twenty - eight 
inch girdle in one work day." But it was found 
impossible to overcome the resistance of particular 
individuals, who, now that an example of revolt had 
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been set, were ever ready to make a fresh encroach- 
ment. In 1719, Greorge Cunningham, smith in 
Valleyfield, presents — ^with what success we are not 
informed — a bill of suspension before the Court of 
Session of a charge of homing which had been 
given him to abstain from the manufacture of 
girdles. 

The Convention of Royal Burghs seems to have 
favoured the suit of the Culross girdlemakers, and 
besides the legal assistance already mentioned, made 
a grant to them from its funds of £60 Scots, which 
was paid through its agent, Mr Greorge Smollett, a 
relation of the author of * Eoderick Random.' And 
as General George Preston was now a candidate for 
the representation of the Stirling Burghs in the 
British Parliament, some faint hopes were excited 
that, in return for the votes of the Culross town 
councn, he might lend important assistance in 
getting the ancient monopoly of the girdlesmiths 
renewed and confirmed. 

All such expectations, however, were destined to 
be fallacious, and the crowning blow was about to 
descend. A recreant member of the corporation, 
named John Watson, had left Culross and com- 
menced the manufacture of girdles in Kilmarnock, 
where he worked under the patronage and protection 
of the celebrated Earl of that name, who at a later 
period laid his head, for the Stewart cause, on the 
block on Tower Hill. The craft was indignant, and 
sent its officers to the west country to search for and 
summon the traitor; the Culross magistrates lent 
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their aid : and even the assistance of the Church was 
invoked, and not refused. Watson was summoned 
before the kirk-session to answer for his breach of 
the oath taken on his admission as a freeman ; a 
certificate of Church membership, which he had 
forwarded to Cuboss for some emendation that he 
wished, was ignominiously torn ; and the kirk-sesadon 
of Kilmarnock was written to "to treat the said 
John Watson no better than he deserves." But 
all this artillery, civil and ecclesiastic, had no effect 
whatever. Watson, on receiving a charge of horning, 
presented a bill of suspension in the Court of Session ; 
and this being opposed by the girdlemakers, the 
action at their instance was proceeded with against 
him and another contravener of the name of Master- 
ton. In 1725 the case which is recorded in the law 
reports under the title of the Girdlemakers of Culross 
V. Watson and Masterton, was finally decided. The 
judgment was completely against the Culross smiths, 
and declared authoritatively that the monopoly 
claimed by the latter was wholly illegal and uncon- 
stitutional. No such exclusive privilege could be 
sustained in favour of any locality or any body of 
men. 

Notwithstanding this defeat, the Cuboss girdle- 
makers still strove, and not unsuccessfully, to vin- 
dicate their privileges within the burgh, as will 
appear from the following entry: — 

" 24 April 1733. 

"The said day Alexander Stevenson, younger, girdle- 
smith in Yalleyfield, being found and apprehended selling 
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girdles within the buigh, and the haill girdles seized, the 
said Alexander Stevenson, present, acknowledges his fault. 

*^ The trade having considered the transgression, with the 
confession, fines the said Alexander Stevenson in ten shil- 
lings sterling, and ordain the girdles seized to be kept while 
payment therof, and discharges the girdles to be delivered 
within the burgh. 

" The above sentence being intimate to the said Alexander 
Stevenson, he payed the fine instantly." 

But it was soon felt to be useless to protract the 
struggle longer, and the two following entries show 
that the corporation had resolved to accept the situ- 
ation, and contend no further with the inevitable : — 

" 13 July 1754. 

" Patrick Donald has entered a complaint to the trade 
against George Tannochie, elder and younger, for the cause 
alleging that they are making girdells in Laigh Valleyfield, 
which crime being contrary to their oath to the trade. 

"This 13th day of July 1754, the trade has taken to 
their serious consideration the detriment and great loss that 
their girdlesmith trade is at. Considering that they had made 
formerly an Act that no girdlesmith freeman could take 
apprentice but one apprentice in their whole lifetime, and 
the trade considering the decay of trade, and the great loss 
they are at, has by majority of votes broken the former Act ; 
and they all agree that every freeman girdlesmith could take 
apprentice at the end of every four years, and that apprentices 
indentures is to be put in the box, whether he be a freeman's 
son or a stranger, and to pay the ordinary dues. This day 
the trade has taken into their consideration the loss that 
they are at by a former Act that the incorporation made, 
that no freeman of the girdlesmiths could make a girdell or 
any part thereof in any part of Scotland except in this 
burgh of Gulross. The trade considering that it being a 
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veiy hard case that, when any of the members of the in- 
corporation is fallen back in the world, and that they have 
no liberty by working by way of journeyman to any other 
person of that trade, or set up in any other place or town, 
so the trade, by majority of votes, agree that the Act is 
resinded and broken, and every freeman of the trade has 
their liberty to work where they please, or where Providence 
shall order their lot in the world. 

" James Eolland, DeaconJ' 

After such a declaration, which may be regarded 
as a final and distinct abandonment by the girdle- 
makers themselves of their old and long-cherished 
privileges, it need excite no surprise that this is 
about the last time that either the word " girdle " 
or " girdlesmith " is mentioned in the minute-book. 
Henceforward it only records the proceedings of 
"The Incorporation of Smiths." Another circum- 
stance still was to complete for Culross the loss of 
her prestige. This was the establishment of the 
Carron ironworks in 1760. The cast-iron plates 
being so much cheaper, soon entirely superseded the 
artistic and enduring utensil of wrought-iron. Even 
the use of girdles of any kind began to decline ; and 
so much has been the alteration in our mode of 
living, that they have come to be almost as obsolete 
as the knocking-stone or the spinning-wheel. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

THE KIRK-SESSION RECORDS OF TULLIALLAN. 

rjlHE parish of Tulliallan belongs ecclesiastically 
■*■ to the Presbytery of Dunblane, and under the 
sway of Episcopacy was, along with Culross, in- 
cluded in the diocese of the bishop of that desig- 
nation. A large portion of it formed also, in ancient 
times, part of the parish of Culross ; but about the 
middle of the seventeenth century the barony of 
Kincardine, with the lands of Sands, Kellywood, 
and Lurg, were disjoined from the latter and annexed 
to the parish of Tulliallan, We have already, in 
discussing the ecclesiastical history of Culross, seen 
the reasons assigned for that disjunction, — ^the dis- 
tance of the places in question from the parish 
church, and their proximity to the little church of 
Tulliallan, which, however, was now far too small to 
accommodate the large access of worshippers. It 
was necessary, therefore, that it should either be 
enlarged or a new church built ; and the latter meas- 
ure was adopted as the more suitable for the con- 
venience of the congregation, the greater part of 
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which, as connected with the coal and salt works on 
the Kincardine estate, inhabited the village that 
afterwards increased into the small town of Kin- 
cardine. The old church was a very small building 
indeed, being only 36 feet in length, 16 feet in 
breadth, and 8 feet in height, and had been a Roman 
Catholic place of worship prior to the Reforfaation, 
when the powerful family of Blackadder were the 
lords of Tulliallan, and occupied the old castle in the 
vicinity. It was afterwards converted into a mau- 
soleum by the Keith family ; but scarcely any trace 
of the old building now remains, though the old 
burying-ground, with the modem vault in its cen- 
tre, still exists in a secluded comer of Tulliallan 
park, about a mile to the north of the more recent 
church. This last, standing on a picturesque emi- 
nence overlooking the Forth, has also in its turn 
become a ruin, and been supplanted by the present 
parish church at a little distance below. Like its 
predecessor the old church, it had about fifty years 
ago become too small to accommodate its congre- 
gation, which had thus for a second time to change 
its quarters. There are, accordingly, three edifices 
in three different localities in the parish of Tulliallan 
which have all enjoyed successively the stains of 
church of the parish. To the first of these belongs, 
par excellence, the title of the "old church"; but 
the same epithet is equally applicable to the second, 
with which the session records, now to be considered, 
are for the most part exclusively connected. It will 
therefore be understood that all the allusions there 
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to the "old kirk" refer to the original church of 
Tulliallan, whose contracted dimensions had necessi- 
tated the erection of a larger building to accommo- 
date the influx of members from Culross. It was 
erected in 1675, and the existing records commence 
two years previously, the heading of the first volume 
appearing thus :— 

" The Eegister of the Acts and Meetings of Session since 
24 of Augt 1673, Mr Alexr. WiUiamsone being minister/' 

In the year above mentioned, James Ramsay, 
formerly minister of Linlithgow, afterwards parson 
of Hamilton and Dean of Glasgow, had succeeded 
the celebrated Leighton as Bishop of Dunblane. 
Though he had figured somewhat prominently at 
the burning of the Solemn League and Covenant 
some years before at the town cross of Linlithgow, 
he seems yet to have been, on the whole, a man of 
moderate sentiments, and gave such offence by his 
advocacy of mild measures and opposition to the 
Act of Supremacy, that, at the instigation of Arch- 
bishop Sharp, he was removed from the bishopric 
of Dunblane to that of the Isles, but was restored 
again to his old see in 1676. After this, whilst 
still acting as Bishop of Dunblane, we find him, as 
has been elsewhere detailed, acting for a while as the 
incumbent of the first charge of Culross, as successor 
to Mr Burnet. In 1684 he was translated from 
Dunblane to the see of Ross, which he held till the 
Revolution. He was then deposed, and died a few 
years afterwards in great poverty, as is alleged, at 
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Edinburgh in 1696, and was buried in the Canongate 
churchyard. He was succeeded in the see of Dun- 
blane by Robert Douglas, who continued in that 
office till the Revolution, but whose subsequent his- 
tory I have not been able to trace. 

As far as can be ascertained from the records of 
the TuUiallan kirk-session, the inhabitants appear to 
have been, throughout the period between the Res- 
toration and the Revolution, much more favourably 
situated than their neighbours of Culross in regard 
to provision for their spiritual wants, and there seems 
also to have been a good deal of activity in the 
exercise of ecclesiastical discipline. Though a Prel- 
atist and conformer to the Church government of 
the day, there is no reason to doubt that Mr 
Williamson was both an honest man and a zealous 
minister, whilst he gave unequivocal evidence of his 
sincerity by suflfering deposition at the Revolution 
for refusing to read the Declaration in favour of the 
new Government. 

The minutes of the TuUiallan kirk-session are 
for the most part of a domestic character, and bear 
little or no reference either to the troubles of the 
persecuting times which were then afflicting Scot- 
land, or any public event which might be agitating 
the great world beyond the limits of TuUiallan. 
Something, indeed, of the same humdrum depress- 
ing influence cUngs to them that characterises at 
the present day the town of Kincardine itself. With 
aU her quiet and sleepiness, Culross can stiU claim for 
herself a character and idiosyncrasy which are alike 
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impressed on her houses and streets, and on the 
pages of her burgh and kirk-session records. But 
^^ch .«^^«s clings to Kin»rfin^though 
in making such a statement some aUowance must 
certainly be made for the predilections and pre- 
judices of a native of Culross. 

In the same manner as the '' middings " were the 
nightmare of the civic mind of Culross — a horrid 
incubus that could not be got rid of, or if they 
occasionally were made to disappear under a stem 
canying out of the letter of the law, were yet sure, 
like the hydra, asain to raise their head after a tem- 
porary suppressior-did the " cruives " prove a peren- 
nial source of vexation to the ecclesiastical overseers 
in TuUiallan. These " cruives " were extensively 
used on the upper banks of the Forth, and more 
especially on the shores of the parishes of Culross 
and Tulliallan, for the purpose of fishing, and fur- 
nished a favourite occupation for the people. They 
consisted of a crib or framework of wood or wicker 
placed within low-water mark, from which the fish, 
after entering, were imable to escape, and were 
captured on the ebbing of the tide. Till very re- 
cently some of them were to be seen still at work 
near Kincardine ; but their use, along with that of 
stake-nets and fixed apparatus of any kind, has been 
finally inhibited by the inspectors of fisheries in all 
parts of the Forth above Queensferry. This has 
emerged in consequence of the necessity of adopt- 
ing measures for the preservation and increase of 
sahnon in Scottish rivers. In bygone days, how- 
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ever, the cruives constituted an important branch of 
industry, and formed a valuable perquisite to the 
monks of Culross, who had a right reserved to them 
in the feu-charter of the adjoining lands of having 
the benefit of the cruive - fishings on Wednesdays 
and Fridays. After the Eeformation we find a con- 
stant struggle maintained between the Church and 
the laity, in the endeavours of the former to enforce 
a more decorous observance of the Sabbath and an 
abstinence from the ordinary occupations of the 
week. I have elsewhere entered into this subject 
more fully, and so need not pursue its discussion 
further here. Suflfice it to say, that in nothing did 
the ecclesiastical authorities of the district under 
consideration find it more difficult to restrain the 
populace than in preventing Sunday labour at the 
" cruives." The first entries of any interest in the 
Tulliallan session -book have reference to them. 
Here they are: — 

"11 October 1674. 

"Which day the session met, and Burnbrae's servant 
being delated for fishing the cruives upon the Lord's Day, 
was appointed to be summoned against the next session day." 

" 29 Now. 
" Which day the session met, and the above-mentioned 
person being cited, compeared not ; wherefor thought it fit to 
acquaint the presbyterie with her obstinacie." 

''4 April 

" Which day the session met, and Bumbrae's woman com- 

peired, did supplicat the session, intreating that she might 

be censured by the minister and elders, and confessing her 

sin of fishing the cruves on the Sabboth. She was exhorted 
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to repent for that heinous sin. She was cited apvd acta to 
be present the next session day." 

The new church seems to have been nearly com- 
pleted by the end of 1676. Contrary to what obtains 
at the present time, it does not appear that the seat- 
ing of a church was regarded then as incumbent on 
the heritors of the parish, but was left to individual 
worshippers. The extraordinary diversity and irreg- 
ularity of pews, which used to be so conspicuous in 
old-fashioned churches, are hence doubtless in great 
part to be accounted for. Those who were unable 
to provide pews for themselves, had either to stand 
or bring stools with them, as is said to have been a 
common practice with the females of a congregation. 
These on one memorable occasion were turned to 
useful account in St Giles's Church, Edinburgh, when 
Jenny Geddes set the example of revolt against the 
introduction of the Service-book by hurling her stool 
at the head of the Dean of Edinburgh. The follow- 
ing entries refer to the seating and other arrange- 
ments consequent on the opening of the church of 
Tulliallan :— 

« 15 October 1676. 
"Which day it was ordained that the seats in the old 
kirk should be transported to the new kirk, upon the session's 
expenses." 

" 22 October 1676. 
" Which day the session ordained that those who claimed 
right to the old seats should show their rights to manifest 
the truth of them. 
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'' It is also ordained that each person should pay to the 
box £2 Scots for the ground meal ^ of their dask." ^ 

" 12 Novr. 1676. 

" Which day the session, considering the paucity of their 
number, elected the persons following as verie fit to be 
administrators in church affaires, their life and conversation 
(for ought known) being honest, and not repugnant to the 
doctrine of truth — viz., for Eingcardine, Will Livingstone, 
Jo. Mershel, David Wannan ; for the Sands, Will Sands ; 
for the Lurge, Jo. Gumming in the Myres." 

" 31 Deer. 167a 

" Which day the session appointed that the two collectors 
of the offering should in time of the forenoon sermon search 
the town of Eincam, and who collected the Sabbath pre- 
ceding should search in the tyme of the afternoon sermon." 

" January 1677. 

"Which day the session met, and ordained that WilL 
Mill, thesaurer, should draw up an account of the expences 
out of the box for repairing of the old seats, or any other 
way, and present the same to them, with an extract of those 
who intend to have seats in the new kirk ; as also that the 
Beader give ane extract of those who were booked in the 
old session-book as having right to the seats of the old 
kirk: which was done accordinglie shortlie thereafter." 

The first Communion in the new church appears 
to have been celebrated on 15th July 1677. The 
following order had preceded it, and shows that the 
old Presbyterial rigour of discipline regarding per- 
sonal examination was maintained, in Tulliallan at 
all events, even in the days of Prelacy : — 

1 Mail or rent. * Desk. 
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" 2 July 1677. 

" Which day the session met : the minister declared how 
some in the parish, but especially in the town of Soncame, 
absented themselves from the examination ; and therefore 
intreated the elders in their respective quarters to exhort 
all who wilfully absent themselves from the aforesaid 
discipline to repair to the kirk to be examined at the 
dyats prescribed in the following week, with certification 
that if they neglect so to do that they shall be censured for 
their contempt as the session shall think fit." 

The following orders are directed against Sabbath 
desecration : — 

" 24 March 1678. 
" Which day the session convened, the minister declared 
that he was informed of several abuses acted in the town of 
Elingcam by multitudes meeting together and exercising 
themselves in and sinful speeches on the Lord's 

Day ; as also that others resorted to ale-houses. Wheref or 
the session, considering these abuses, ordained that if any 
be found guiltie of the aforesaid offences they should be 
censured as open prophaners of the Lord's Day ; which Act 
the minister intimated publickly the Sabbath following." 

" 16 March 1679. 
" Which day the session met, and no faults were delated, 
but the minister exhorted the elders to be diligent in search- 
ing and trying out all prophaners of the Lord's Day, that 
they may be censured." 

" 25 July 1680. 

"Which day the session mett, and was informed that 
people within this parioch usually flocked together on the 
Sabbaths most scandalously. Wherefore the session ordained, 
and did enact, that herefter no person nor persons should be 
found in the fields or streets, but specially in ail-houses^ 
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after six a'cloak at night on the Sabbath-day, without a 
warrantable occasion, with certification to the transgressors 
of these said Acts that they shall be censured as profaners of 
the Lord's Day ; which Act is to be publicklie intimated by 
the minister next Sabboth, that none pretend ignorance, 
— ^which was done accordingly." 

And the following refer to some parochial matters 
which are not without interest after the lapse of 
two centuries : — 

"31 August 1679. 

" Which day the session met, and ordained that the kirk- 
yeard dyke should be perfyted by the workmen in all 
haste." 

« 19 October 1679. 

"Which day the session met, and appointed collectors 
for the money which the inhabitants of this parish have 
willingly offered to buy a bell to the kirk." 

*« 6 October 1679. 

" Which day the session met, and desired John Calendar, 
bailie, to search out a mortcloath of good velvet for the 
session's use, who have wholly resolved to imploy their 
box-money for buying therof." 

« 7 Deemher 1679. 

" Which day the session met, and the new velvet mort- 
cloath (which was appointed to be bought by the bailie on 
the session's account) was appointed to be let out to any 
burial within the parish for 1 lib. 10 sh. Scots,^ and to 
strangers for 1 lib. 16 sh.^ The pryce of tUs said mortcloath 
was 185 libs. 6 sh. 4,' which was taken out of the kirk box 
as said is before." 

^ 28. 6d. sterling. ^ 38. sterling. 

' £16, 88. 10}d. sterling. This was folly equivalent to £60 at the 
present day. Black velvet seems to have been a favourite extiava- 
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" 8 October 1682. 

"Which day the session met, the minister produced a 
letter from the bishop in order to a collection for building 
the bridge betwixt Grange and Salen ; which, being approved, 
was appointed to be publickly intimat, which was done." 

It is satisfactory to find that unfounded allega- 
tions against any one in the matter of Sabbath 
desecration were severely dealt with: — 

"7 January 1683. 

"Which day the session mett, compeared Marjorie Drys- 
dale, being cited for slandering of persons whom she said 
fished the reeves on the Sabbath, and could not prove it ; 
she was appointed to satisfie publickly as a slanderer, which 
she did accordingly the next Sabboth." 

On 11th May 1684 a curious case is reported, in 
which a collier is brought up and " sharply reproved " 
for, among other oflFences, "causing his son write 
disgraceful words in imperfect Latine and English," 
by way of libel on a neighbour. 

An uproar breaks out among Lord Kincardine's 
coUiers in reference to their kirk loft: — 

'm February IG67. 

" Which day the session did meet. Tho. Younger declared 

that the colhewers had taken the loft door-key from [him] 

violently ; wheref or the said Thomas was appointed to go to 

John Halowday, bailie, to desire him to cause them render 

gance with our ancestois both in the church and the playhouae. The 
epilogues to tragedies in Shakespeare's time were generally spoken by 
one of the players habited in a splendid cloak of black velvet, for 
which enormous sums were frequently paid. 
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the said key, and to cause James Hutton desist from work- 
ing in the kirk loft to the said colehewers any more." 

<< 13 March 1687. 

'' The insolencie of the colehewers is referred to the civil 
magistrate." 

The following very brief entry of the same date as 
, the foregoing will be interesting to all who have read 
* The Antiquary ' : — 

" Which day Will Archibald, blew gown, is appointed to 
be inrolled among our poor." 

A great change has now taken place, and Presby- 
tery has again come into the ascendant. Mr William- 
son having refused to read the Declaration recognis- 
ing the new government of William and Mary, he is 
deposed by the Privy Council ; and Mr John Forrest, 
who had been deprived of the living in 1665, returns 
to his old charge of Tulliallan. 

" 1690. 

" In which year this parish wrote a call to Mr Jo. Forrest, 
then residing in Dantzick, to return to his charge of the 
ministrie in TilliaUan (out of which he was violently deposed 
by the prelats anno 1665), according to Act of Counsell ; 
who accepted of the said call, and returned here on Septr. 
27, 1690." 

Though, as already stated, Tulliallan seems to have 
been more favourably situated as regards spiritual 
matters than most other parishes during the reigns 
of Charles and James II., there is undoubted evi- 
dence that, even in the best-regulated communities 
during that period, there was a great decay of eccle- 
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siastical discipline, and doubtless also of general 
morals. Whilst the Presbjrterian charioteers held 
the reins too tight, the Prelatists guided the team 
with such laxity and remissness, except when non- 
conformity was concerned, that there was great dan- 
ger of a reckless course being entered on of irreligion 
and profligacy. The Presbyterians were now again 
in power; and the more zealous spirits among them 
were doubtless indulging the vision of a return of 
those pabny days, in the years immediately follow- 
ing the subscription of the Covenants, when some- 
thing like the re-establishment of a theocracy seemed 
almost on the point of attainment. But by the end 
of the century things were considerably changed, 
and the new theories as to constitutional govern- 
ment and personal freedom which were coming into 
vogue, and had tended in great measure to bring 
about the Eevolution, were also strongly assertive of 
the right of private judgment, and liberty of thought 
and practice, in so far as these were in unison with 
the maintenance of public order and morality. The 
Presbyterians, like other religionists of the old school, 
were not only slow in recognising the truth of these 
positions, but were likewise resolute to the utmost 
of their power in combating and delaying their re- 
ception. But, in fairness, the charge of bigotry and 
narrow-mindedness cannot more reasonably be laid 
at their door than against other communities of the 
time, both secular and ecclesiastic. They had had, 
it must be remembered, to wage a struggle between 
life and death ; and they could neither be expected 
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to have shown themselves possessed of a superhuman 
spirit of forbearance in the hour of victory, nor ani- 
mated by ideas in advance of the age in which they 
lived. Imperfect as both their notions and practice 
were, there can be no doubt of the foundations of 
the Uberty and security which we now enjoy having 
been laid by the English Puritans and Scottish Cov- 
enanters. Had they failed, or been less resolute in 
the struggle, the consequences could have been noth- 
ing short of a career of misery and degradation for 
Great Britain. 

Let us now revert to the TuUiallan kirk-session, 
and see how they endeavour to regulate matters of 
religious observance and public morality. 

" 10 March 1691. 

"The which day the session appointed that no person should 
fish their crowes, bring in cail or water, haunt or go to host- 
ler-houses, or go to the backwood, or go in companys to the 
ash brays in Elingcardine on the Sabbath-dayes, certifying all 
such who shall be found guilty of any of the foresaid sins of 
Sabbath-breaking, they shall be both lyable to Church cen- 
sure, and also committed to the hands of the civil magistrate ; 
for which cause the elders are appointed (who collect that 
day) to go and search Kingcardine in time of divine service, 
and to wait on the crowes on the Sabbath, and to report or 
delate delinquents whom they shall find to the next session : 
which Act is to be read publickly by the minister, that none 
pretend ignorance, the next Sabbath; which was done accord- 
ingly after the first sermon." 

The " ash brays " or " ash braes " is a locality which 
still bears the same name in Kincardine. It does not 
denote, as might be supposed, an eminence planted 
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with ash-trees, but the heaps and hillocks formed of 
the ashes of the salt-pans, which in time became 
overgrown with grass. A great portion of the 
modem town of Kincardine is built on a stratum 
of these ashes. 

" 31 October 1693. 

** Which day the session mett, compeared James Wannan, 
and acknowledged his guilt in drinkiDg, without any limita- 
tdon, the confusion of the inhabitants of TulUallan, which 
was also evidenced by witnesses ; which the session consid- 
ering, appointed him to be publiquely rebuked upon the next 
Sabbath-day, which was intimate to him." 

The parish schoolmaster was, in former times, re- 
garded as holding a monopoly in imparting instruc- 
tion. Sewing-schools were, of course, excepted. 

** 25 July 1694. 

" The qlk day the session, considering that there are some 
privat schools kept within this parish, to the discourage- 
ment of the ordinary schoolmaster, does hereby prohibit and 
discharge any person whatsoever from keeping any privat 
school for learning or educating of youths withia the congre- 
gation, except for lasses ; and this to be intimat from the 
pulpit next Lord's Day." 

" 25 Nwmber 1695. 

« The session, considering the abuses committed at penny 
bridalls, and the offence given by promiscuous dancing, have 
resolved, and hereby do appoint, that the minister admonish 
pubhckly from the pulpit next Lord's Day, that persons to be 
married shall not call nor invit such confluences of people 
to their marriges, and that the minister shall not solemnize 
the marriage of any parties, being pariochiners, but such as 
shall engadge there shall be no promiscuous dancing at their 
marriage." 
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Here is a curious and chaiacteristic reason assigned 
for the erection of a church clock : — 

"< 25 November 1695. 

•* Which day the session, considering how usefull a clock 
would be in the steeple of the church, especiallie to regulate 
the fishers of the croves, who frequently are guilty of breach 
of Sabbath, and when challenged pretend ignorance as to 
the time, have hereby resolved to have one ; and for that 
end appoints the minister and John Crockett to agree for a 
workman for a clock to the said steeple, hereby engadging 
that what they expend for the same they shall see them 
reimbursed." 

An irreverent shoemaker beards the kirk-session: — 

'' 19 Deer. 1696. 
" After prayer, session mett. Compeared John Peacock, 
shoemaker in Elincardine, and confessed his fishing of the 
croes on the Sabbath-day, and endeavoured to vindicate the 
lawfulness thereof, alledging that it was as lawful to fish the 
croes on Sabbath as milk a cow, with other irreverent actes ; 
therefor was summoned aptid acta to the next presbetry, 
and the session refer the same to the presbetry to determine 
thereon. Appoints David Wannan, Gilbert Millar, James 
Davidson, to be cited against next session day." 

" 16 Septr. 1696. 

" Qlk day session mett John Penny being called, com- 
peared, and being interrogated anent his going to the null 
on Sabbath evening, and of his carrying a pock beneath his 
arm, acknowledged his going to mill betwixt 7 and 8 o'clock 
at night, and his having of a pock, but nothing in it ; and it 
being laid seriously home to him by the minister, in name 
of the session, confessed his fault therein, was grieved that 
it should have given offence, and promised never to be seen 
in the like in time coming." 
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The kirk^session records of Tulliallan^ like those of 
Culross, testify frequently to the scarcity and dis- 
tress that marked the close of the seventeenth and 
beginning of the eighteenth century :— 

''The qlk day the session, considering the heavy strock of 
scarcity and sickness that the parish are lying under, and 
the abounding sin thereof, have resolved to keep a day of 
fast and humiliation, to plead with God for the removal of 
the same ; and for that e£fect have set apart this day fourth 
night for a day of humiliation in this congregation." 

On 7th March 1697 some cruive-fishers axe again 
brought up, and make the old excuse of horological 
ignorance : — 

" The session, considering that they could not specify the 
precise time, whether it was Sabbath night or Monday 
morning, as they alleged, resolved they should be all 
called in and rebuked for going to the croves at least so 
near the Sabbath-day, if not upon it, and admonished to be 
more tender in time coming, otherways to be proceeded 
against by publique censure ; who accordingly were called 
in, rebuked and admonished by the minister, and dismissed." 

So this case ends, but fresh ones soon appear. 

" 20 November 1697. 

"The session are informed that Longannet croves were 
fished Sabbath last at night; appoints the ofiQcer to cite 
such persons as fished them, particularly David Lyell." 

" 12 December 1697. 

" Which day the session met. After prayer, the ofl&cer 
reports that he had cited David Lyell, who, being called, 
compeared, and charged with fishing of the croves lately 
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upon the Sabboth-day, denyed the same, but acknowledged 
that he went there about nyne o'clock at night to preserve 
his own croves from some people that had come out of 
Culross to steal fish, whom he professed lie knew not ; he 
was exhorted to a conscientious observation of the Sabbath, 
and to inform the session when he should see any fishing 
them on the Sabbath, in regard he lived hard by them, 
which he undertook to do." 

" 15 Febnmry 1698. 

" Which day session mett. After prayer the session, con- 
sidering the great strait the poor are in, the meal being at 
16s. or 18s. per peck, have resolved to give the double 
allowance imto all the poor of the parioch until the Lord be 
pleased to send plenty; and for that end allows the thesaurer 
to give to the ]X)or of the parish according as he under- 
stands their straits, in the intervaUs betwixt sessions, and 
to lay his depursements every day before the session to be 
judged by them." 

The above entry exhibits the terrible scarcity 
which prevailed in Scotland at the close of the 
seventeenth and opening of the eighteenth century. 
The price stated of the peck of oatmeal — IGs. to 
IBs. Scots, or Is. 4d. to Is. 6d. sterling — ^would be 
equivalent to at least 4s. at the present day. Many 
of us have heard old people speak of a similar state 
of matters which characterised the years 1800 and 
1801. 

The elders appointed to watch at the cruives on 
Sunday evenings are roughly handled by the fishers : 

**Z January 1699. 

"Which day sessione mett. After prayer, David Wannan 
and John Turcan report they waited on Lord's night at the 
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croves, with design to have keept them from being fished, 
bat that about 10 o'clock at night there came above fourtie 
or fiftie persons, so that thej found it impossible to hinder 
them, and while endeavouring to hinder them the rabble 
threatened to throw them into the sea. The session, con- 
sidering the same, appoints them to give up all the names 
of such as they saw there to the baylie of the regality, and 
in name of this session desire they might be punished 
according to law for their breach of Sabboth." 

The kirk-session of Tulliallan seems to have been 
greatly exercised by the perverse conduct of many 
of the parishioners in insisting in using the fishing- 
cruives on Sunday. Repeated reproofs and exhorta- 
tions had no effect, and to their additional chagrin 
the civil magistrates refused their concurrence in 
coercing and punishing the delinquents. A certain 
Bailie Halliday, overseer of the Kincardine salt- 
works, is spoken of, in an entry dated 1st November 
1699, as a person who had hitherto declined to in- 
terpone his authority, but to whom the minister and 
kirk -session determine that a final appeal should 
once more be made to induce him to do his duty, 
most of the offenders being under his superintend- 
ence as salters. Apparently, however, the only 
weapon left to the Church is the sentence of lesser 
excommunication, which is ordered to be employed 
in future against those who persist in desecrating 
the Sabbath evenings by cruive-fishing. 

The word "cruive," spelled also "cruve" and 
" crove," and generally pronounced like the French 
participle crUy seems to be identical with the EngUsh 
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" crib," which comes from the Anglo-Saxon crybbe^ 
or the old Swedish krubha, an enclosure. Probably 
also it is related to the Gaelic crdobh, a tree. In 
ordinary Scottish it means a pigsty, which is thus 
commonly designated a " sow croo." In further ref- 
erence to the cruive-fishing, it may not be amiss to 
quote the following from the Old Statistical Account 
of Culross. After stating that herrings and garvies 
are extensively caught on the shores of Culross and 
TuUiallan, more especially the latter, it goes on to 
say:— 

"One of these cruives will sometimes yield of herrings 
and garvies in a season to the value of £6, 8s., and in an 
extraordinary good year even £10. There are at Kin- 
cardine, 4 miles west from Culross, 61 cruives ; at Longan- 
net, a mile and a half nearer Culross, 83 ; and at another 
new station midway between these, nicknamed by the 
fishers Botany Bay, 35. In lucky seasons, such as was the 
year 1783, it was computed that betwixt Soncardine and 
Longannet there were caught of fish to the value of £1000 ^ 
and upwards. The cruive-fishing season is from the month 
of August till the beginning of MarcL In the darkness 
and gloom of winter, and even amidst all the horrors of the 
tempest, the fishing of the cruives exhibits a very gay and 
enlivening scene ; men and women of all ages, and in dif- 
ferent companies, resorting to them and carrying lamps of 
flaming charcoal, which are seen at a distance through the 
dark, moving in all directions, accompanied with the mixed 
cries of emulation, merriment, and hope. The cruives be- 
longed originally to the Abbot of Culross, but after the 
Reformation, were parcelled out among the several pro- 
prietors who succeeded to the Church lands." 

1 It will of course be understood that in the present quotation aU 
the amounts stated are in sterling money. 
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From the above glowing account it is evident 
that the cruive-fishing must have had considerable 
attractions for the inhabitants of the district, and 
presented at aU times a very gay and animated ap- 
pearance. Whether by the end of the last century 
— ^to which the date of the publication of the Old 
Statistical Account is to be referred— these fishings 
still engaged the parishioners on Sunday evenings, 
in defiance of the fulminations of the kirk-session, I 
am really unable to say ; but it is more than prob- 
able that the very fact of its being a forbidden 
occupation gave it an additional zest, and that as 
the prosecutions ceased, the practice of Sabbath 
desecration in reference to this matter fell also into 

■ 

abeyance. Certainly there is scarcely any further 
notice of it in the Tulliallan kirk-session records 
after the year 1700 — ^though doubtless this absence, 
for many years subsequent to that date, is primarily 
attributable to the circumstance of the ecclesiastical 
authorities being denied the assistance of the civil 
power in enforcing their prosecutions. 

The Old Statistical Account of TuUiallan gives also 
the following particulars regarding the cruives : — 

" There are above 100 cruives in the parish, in which are 
caught herrings, whitings, haddocks, sparlings, sythe, sprats, 
cod, skate, with some few salmon and flounders. Of these 
last there are four different species, called here the «ofe, the 
turbot, the sand, and the bunnock flounders. The sole and 
turbot are esteemed the best. The average of a cruive in 
good and bad fishing-seasons is estimated between 40s. and 
50$. yearly. ... When the herring-fishery succeeds, it 
is a great benefit to the place and neighbourhood. These, 
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together with the potatoes, support the poor people for some 
months in the end of the year." 

As already mentioned, the cmiye-fishing has par- 
ticipated in the general decay of industry which for 
many years past has befallen the towns of Culross 
and Kincardine and the surrounding district. How 
far it might be possible to resuscitate it is a ques- 
tion of some uncertainty. It is said that fish of all 
sorts abound in the deep channel of the Firth as far 
up at least as Kincardine, and persons still living 
speak of having been regularly employed by the late 
Sir Eobert Preston of Valleyfield in procuring there, 
by means of nets, a supply of fish for his table. The 
introduction of steam-navigation, however, in a tract 
of water confined within such comparatively narrow 
bounds, may possibly have caused the migration of 
its finny denizens to the freer and more extended 
domain of the lower Firth and the Grerman Ocean. 
People have likewise become more particular in re- 
cent times as to the quality of the fish they eat, and 
there can be little doubt that many of the fish that 
find their way above Queensferry are spent and 
exhausted individuals. 

^<6 January 1703. 
" Sederunt : Minister and all the Elders. After prayer the 
minister informs the session that he having met with the 
minister of Clackmannan, he complained upon John and 
Edward Bruce in this parish, they having been at the laird 
of Clackmannan's house upon the 25th of December last, 
at a feast which was ofiTensive to the session there, and 
desired they might do so no more, the said laird being an 
excommunicat person ; which the session considering, they 
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appointed Thomas Primrose, one of their number, to go and 
admonish them." 

" 17 jPefty. 1703. 

"Sederunt: Minister and all the Elders. After prayer 
Thomas Primrose reported he had obeyed the appointment 
in rebuking and admonishing John and Edward Bruce." 

These two last entries certainly give a strange idea 
of Presbyterial interference in those days, when two 
individuals belonging to the congregation are sub- 
jected to discipline for having eaten a Christmas 
dinner at the house of a neighbouring proprietor, 
who was, moreover, in all probability a relation of 
their own. The Bruces of Clackmannan were stanch 
Jacobites ; and the then laird had probably incurred 
the hostility of the Ejrk by attending the ministra- 
tions of one of the dispossessed Prelatist ministers 
of the rSgime preceding the Eevolution. They may 
possibly, indeed, have had more serious charges 
against him ; but doubtless the great provocation in 
the present instance was the celebration of a Yule 
festival The lairds of Clackmannan claimed direct 
connection with the family of King Robert Bruce, 
and even maintained themselves to be an elder 
branch of the Bruce family, of which the Scottish 
king was only a cadet. Their male line became ex- 
tinct on the death, in 1772, of Henry Bruce of Clack- 
mannan, whose widow died in 1791, at the age of 
ninety-five, and was visited by Robert Bums and 
Dr Adair on the occasion of their excursion to Har- 
vieston, a few miles from Clackmannan, at the foot 
of the Ochils. The old lady bequeathed to the Earl 
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of Elgin, as the next representative of the Bruce 
family, the sword and helmet in her possession, which 
were said to have been worn by King Robert at the 
battle of Bannockbum. She was the last occupant 
of Clackmannan Tower, which adjoins the town of 
that name, and forms a prominent object in the 
beautiful landscape which spreads itself out, in look- 
ing down the Forth from Stirling Castle, between 
the Ochils and the river. 

Under date May 2, 1705, a deliverance of the 
General Assembly is reported, reversing those of the 
Presbytery and Synod, who had ordered the trans- 
lation of Mr Buchanan from the ministry of Tulli- 
allan to that of Eilmadock. These translations 
appear sometimes to have been made in a very 
arbitrary manner— as in this instance both the 
minister and congregation were strongly opposed to 
the change, and were subjected to the trouble and 
expense of two appeals before they were allowed to 
exercise in peace their own wishes in the matter. 

On 13th June an Act of session is passed obliging 
parties about to be married to give a bond of £40 
Scots that there should be no guests beyond a cer- 
tain number, nor any " promiscuous dancing " at the 
wedding, otherwise the banns should not be pro- 
claimed. 

« 13 Feby, 1706. 

"The said day the session, understanding that several 
people are said to stay too late in taverns in the town of 
Kincardin — especially on the Saturdays night — they re- 
solve that two of their number shall go weekly to every 
tavern in Kincardin every Saturday for some time, and 
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report if they see any guilty; and for that end appoints 
Walter Stewart and John Wright to go upon Saturday 
next." 

"21^e&y. 1706. 

"Walter Stewart and John Wright report that they 
visited all the taverns in Kincardin, but found nothing 
censurable," 

"3 March 1706. 

" Those who visited the taverns of Kincardin repeat they 
saw nothing censurable." 

Kincardine must have been a very good place in- 
deed in those days. Did the worthy elders ascertain 
the goodness of the liquor sold, as well as the decorum 
preserved in the taverns ? 

" 14 December 1709. 
" The said day the session are informed that James Eobert- 
son, carrier in Kincardin, and William Wightman in Gar- 
tairie, hath of late brought Episcopal ministers into their 
houses and baptized their children ; for which they appoint 
them to be cited to their next meeting." 

" 1 Jamuary 1710. 

"The said day the session considering the abounding 
sickness, the great decay of trade, and that the fishing in 
this parish is wholly decayed this year, and the great straits 
the workpeople in Kincardin are reduced unto since October 
last, together with the unfruitfulness under the means of 
grace, &c., they appoint a congregational fast to be kept the 
eighteenth current." 

Of this date — 19th November 1710 — sl deliverance 
of the Commission of the General Assembly is re- 
ported, by which Mr Thomas Buchanan is ordered to 
be transferred from the charge of Tulliallan parish to 
that of Dunfermline. The Presbytery of Dunblane 
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had decreed liis continuance in TuUiallan ; but an 
appeal being taken by the pariBh of Dunfermline, 
the Commission of Assembly decided that he must 
be removed. 

" 18 Miurek 1711. 

*' The said day the session appointed James Miln, one of 
their number, to attend the Presbytrie of Dunblane Tuesday 
next, in their name, to petition them for supplie, and par- 
ticularly to intreat for a hearing of Mr Balph Erskine, 
preacher of the Gospel, for the tune living in Culross ; and 
to desire the said presbytrie to grant a written warrand to 
this session to invite any neighbouring minister to supply 
us in case of vacancy, and to report." 

Ralph Erskine was at this time tutor and chaplain 
in the family of the Black Colonel, then residing in 
the Colonel's Close, Culross, as I have already had 
occasion to mention. He received another call about 
the same time, to the second charge of Dunfermline, 
to which he was preferred ; and TuUiallan thus pro- 
bably escaped the honour of becoming afterwards 
the cradle of Dissent. Being thus disappointed of 
Balph, it set its affections on his brother, Ebenezer 
Erskine, then minister of Portmoak, on Loch Leven. 
Ebenezer Erskine was not destined, any more than 
his brother Balph, to make TuUiallan famous as the 
scene of his ministry — ^an honour which was reserved 
respectively for Stirling and Dunfermline. The sub- 
sequent history of the two brothers is weU known — 
their opposition to what they considered as an im- 
scriptural usurpation of the rights of congregations 
in the appointment of their ministers, and a generaUy 
lax and corrupt system both as regards doctrine and 
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the maintenaiice of ecclesiastical discipline, and their 
refusal to recognise and enforce certain obnoxious 
decrees of the Church courts,^all which culminated 
ultimately in their secession from the Church of 
Scotland, and the establishment of a dissenting com- 
munity of Presbyterians, which from small begin- 
nings has grown to be a formidable rival to the 
mother-Church. These two brothers, whose names 
are so inseparably connected with the great secession 
in the last century, were the sons of a Presbyterian 
minister on the Borders, who is said to have had a 
£skniily of no less than thirty-three children. He was 
a cadet of the Mar family, and related to Colonel 
John Erskine of Camock, in whose household, as we 
have seen, his son Ralph acted as chaplain previous 
to his appointment to the ministry of Dunfermline. 

" 6 December 1713. 

*' The session appointed George Bamsay and James Dewar 

to repair to Culross to-morrow, and to converse with Colonel 

Erskine in order to the settlement of this place, and to 

report." 

" 11 July 1714. 

" The said day given to Mistress Crocket, for maintaining 

fifteen probationers, twenty pounds Scots ; and for five Bibles 

of London print, six pounds thirteen shillings four pennies 

Soots." 

" 21 Juiy 1714. 

" The Presbytery of Dunblane being convened here, Mr 
Hugh Walker, minister at Lecropt, after sermon admitted 
Mr Greorge Mair minister of this congregation, in face of the 
said presbytrie and congregation." 

Mr Mair, it will be remembered, had been one of 
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the ministers of Chilross. Let us now return to our 
small-beer chronicles : — 

**6 0ctr. 1714. 

"The session appomted Bobert C!oult, one of their 
number, to thatch the schoolmaster's house with hather, 
and make the same water-tight, and the treasurer to pay 
him for his pains." 

Heather seems then to have been in common use 
for thatching, and doubtless it formed both a pic- 
turesque and sufficiently comfortable roof. Culross 
Moor furnished the material in abundance; and so 
sensible were the burgh authorities in Culross of the 
importance of the privilege, that we find, in the feu 
grants by the town to the Dundonald family, an ex- 
press reservation to the inhabitants of access to the 
portion of the moor thus conveyed, at all times, for 
the purpose of pulling heather. At the present day 
Uttle use is made of the plant, except for ornamental 
purposes : but in former times it was really a useful 
IZk and turned .o .ceon»t ia man/different 
ways. Besides being employed for thatching, an 
extensive industry was carried on in the manufac- 
ture of heather reenges and besoms. The former 
consists of a number of stalks of heath bound to- 
gether, andJias long been in repute as a most useful 
implement for rinsing and cleansing pots and pans. 
The latter term explains itself as a broom or besom, 
made of a bundle of heather-stalks fastened to the 
end of a stick. The cutting and manufacture of 
these used to constitute a great business for itinerant 
vendors of the articles in question, and the occupa- 
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tion is not yet extinct. The reenges were always of 
heather ; the besoms were sometimes of heather and 
sometimes of broom. The following cry used to be 
well known : — 

" Buy broom besoms, better never grew ; 
Bonnie heather leenges, wha'U hae them noo 1 
Besoms for a penny, leenges for a plack ; 
An ye winna hae tiiem, tie them on my back ! " 

From the details of a session case about this 
period, it appears evident that Colonel Erskine of 
Camock enjoyed at this time a heritable jurisdic- 
tion over the town and barony of Kincardine, as 
coming in the room of the earls of that title. The 
delinquent in question denied the authority of the 
session, and refused to show an extract of his alleged 
marriage ; whereupon " the session refers him to the 
civil magistrate, that he may cause him subject him- 
self to the session ; and appoints an extract hereof 
to be sent to Colonel Erskine." 

22 February 1716. 

" After prayer — ^sed., minister and elders — ^William Wight- 
man called, and compearing, persisted in his former denial ; 
whereupon the witnesses being sworn and examined, unani- 
mously agreed that he was not mistaken with drink in John 
Miln's house the 20th of January last, neither drunk any 
there that day, save two gUls of aquavitse ; but some of the 
witnesses deponed that he proposed to drink the name of 
Erekine's good health : which the session considering, they 
ordered him to be admonished, to walk more circumspectly, 
and to wait more punctuallie upon the ordinances ; which 
was done accordingly, and he dismist." 
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Mr Mair dies shortly after this, having exercised 
the ministry at TuUiallan for about two years : — 

«9 Jttwl717. 
"The session being informed that in May last James 
Wannan was found melling and breaking land on the 
Sabbath-day, appointed him to be cited to the next session." 

" 21 July 1717. 

''James Wannan cited, called, and compearing, confest 
that he was at Us work upon the Saturday, and going home 
his horse cast him, and he bled much at the nose, and there- 
after fell asleep, and when he awaked on the Sabbath 
morning he did not know but it had been Saturday, and so 
he went away to break the clods imwittingly, for which he 
profest great grief ; who being removed, and the session con- 
sidering the same, he was called in and exhorted to a more 
cautious afterward, and dismist" 

" 17 August 1718. 

"Wm. Scotland and George Eamsay report that they 
collected this day £21 Scots for the Lithuanian churches." 

" 1 January 1719. 

" Sed. : Mr John Taylor, moderator pro tempore, and all 
the elders. 

" The session considering that they have this day unani- 
mously elected and chosen Mr Thomas Thomson to be their 
minister, appointed James Dewar and Wm. Scotland to 
repair to the Presbytrie of Dunblane Tuesday next, and 
present their call to them, and intreat for their concurrence 
therewith, and to report." 

There is no notice of the settlement of Mr Thom- 
son, but he appears as minister of TuUiallan and 
moderator of the kirk-session on 10th May of this 
year. There were frequently long vacancies in 
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charges in those days, and here we find that that 
of Tulliallan had been unprovided with a regular 
incumbent for nearly three years. One advantage, 
indeed, resulting from the restoration of the rights 
of patrons, was that of making compulsory the pre- 
dentation to the benefice within six months of the 
first occurrence of the vacancy, otherwise the ap- 
pointment of a minister accrued as a jus devolutmn 
to the presbytery. 

Of this date— 16th May 1725— Mr Thomas Turner 
appears as minister of Tulliallan and moderator of 
the kirk-session. He was the successor of Mr 
Thomson, who had died in the preceding year. 

" 27 Matek 1726. 
"The session appointed the minister to advertise the 
people from the pulpit Sabbath next to give no bad coin to 
the collection, and not to stand in the kirkyeard, but go 
straight into the kirk when they come." 

Two women who are brought before the session 
on this day — 17th November 1728 — "confest that 
they did not keep the kirk so well as they could 
wish, in regard they had not plaids to take about 
them." 

"30 Deer. 1737. 

''Jean Coult dted, called, and interrogate, contest that 
Sabbath last, 25th instant, she did give a blow with her 
Bible to GrisiU Coult when she attempted to come into her 
seat, profest her great grief for the same, and promised 
never to do the like again ; and (she being removed, and the 
affair considered, and she being called in again) was re- 
baked and dismist." 
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As in Culross, the session records of Tulliallan 
begin at this period to show a great many censures 
passed in consequence of irregular and clandestine 
marriages:- 

" 27 Deer. 1740. 
" Said day the session, considering the frequency of irreg- 
ular marriages, enacted, and hereby appoint, that all and 
every one that shall marry clandestinely or irregularly in 
any time coming, shall pay in to the session-box for the use 
of the poor four shillings sterling taties qtwties, and beside 
the kirk dues/' 

" 7 AprU 1745. 

" The Eeverend the Presbytery of Dunblane having met 
at this place, and after sermon preached by the Bevd. Mr 
James Bichie, minister at Aberfoile, he, together with the 
presbetry, by prayer and imposition of hands did solemnly 
set apart Mr (reorge Anderson to be minister of this con- 
gregation." 

"12 Jiwwl757. 

"The Rev. Mr Steedman did, by appointment of the 
Presbytery of Dumblane, declare this kirk vacant." 

The entries in this session-book come down to 
1820, but are of no value in a historical or archaeo- 
logical point of view, after the date last above quoted. 
The vacancy then announced was filled up in the 
following year by the appointment of Mr Eobert 
Brown, who died in 1787, and was succeeded in 
1788 by the Kev, David Simson, who died in 1821. 
Mr Simson's place was supplied in 1822 by Dr 
George Skene Keith, father of the celebrated Dr 
Keith, author of the treatise on the 'Prophecies,' 
and grandfather of the distinguished surgeon of the 
same name. Dr Keith, who had been translated 
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from Keith in Morayshire, did not survive for a 
year his induction to Tulliallan, having died in 
March 1823, in consequence of an illness brought on 
in encountering the toil of wading through the snow 
to attend a meeting of presbytery. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1823 by the Rev. Andrew BuUock, who 
died in 1836, and was succeeded the same year by 
the Rev. George Hope Monilaws, who in 1847 was 
translated to Peebles. Mr Monilaws was succeeded 
in 1848 by the present incumbent, the Rev. John 
Smeaton. 
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CHAPTEE XXIIL 

GENERAL HISTOET OF GULROSS AND TULUALLAN FROM THS 
MIDDLE OF THE LAST GENTURY DOWN TO THE PRESENT 
DAY. 

A CCORDING to the Old Statistical Account of 
-^ Coilross, compiled in the end of the last cen- 
tury, a marked decrease in the population of the 
parish took place between 1755 and 1791, and for 
this several reasons are assigned. As regards the 
landward portion, it is asserted that the cause is to 
be looked for in the improvements in agriculture 
which had rendered a smaller number of labourers 
necessary for the cultivation of the soil, in the in- 
creased size of the farms, and in the fact of many 
of the heritors having taken the management of the 
land into their own hands. For the decrease of the 
population of the town of Culross the following, 
among other reasons, is stated : " The loss or decay 
of several branches of manufacture formerly carried 
on there, particularly girdlemaking and shoemak- 
ing : the former is now supplanted by the Carron 
Works; the latter was first checked by the last 
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American war, which put a stop for a while to the 
export trade, and by this discouragement it has 
gradually fallen into decay." 

The general depopulation of the rural districts had, 
not many years before this period, engaged largely 
the attention both of statesmen and philanthropists ; 
and Oliver Goldsmith had, by the exquisite descrip- 
tion in his " Deserted Village," invested the subject 
with the halo of his poetical genius. The truth of 
the allegation could not indeed well be gainsaid, and 
as a truth it has only been more certainly and firmly 
established by the lapse of more than a century. 
But whilst the poet or the inveterate bewailer of 
bygone usages may be permitted to regret the di- 
minished numbers of the rural inhabitants, as well 
as the still more notable changes in their modes of 
life, it must be always remembered that in the ad- 
vance of culture and civilisation such a revolution 
becomes almost inevitable. As commerce extends 
and develops itself, the large towns which form its 
natural centres gradually increase, and absorb a large 
portion of the country population, which would other- 
wise have vegetated on a scanty supply and insuffi- 
cient resources ; whilst amongst those who remain, 
the increase in wages and the price of agricultural 
produce secures for them a participation in the ad- 
vantages diffused by the general spread of material 
prosperity. In the enormous increase which has 
* taken place in the population of the United King- 
dom generally, it is mainly in the cities and large 
towns that this is to be found, whilst the number of 
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inhabitants in the viUages and open country has 
commonly diminished. Of late. Leed. the^ has 
been a tendency in the great cities to swaUow up 
the country by the extension of suburbs, and the 
erection of streets and villas round railway stations, 
from which an easy access is obtained to and from 
the capital. Thus London threatens ere long to 
incorporate Middlesex, and Glasgow may almost be 
said to reach to Loch Lomond. 

The same urging causes which produce the de- 
population of the country and the ever-increasing 
growth of the large towns, transfer thither from the 
small burghs the trade manufactures and sources of 
subsistence. Skilled artisans carry their labour to 
a better market, commodities are procured both 
better and cheaper from the cities, and the im- 
mensely increased facilities for locomotion lead to 
travelling about, and the effacement, more or less 
complete, of the characteristic types of a locality. 
Centralisation becomes the great feature of social 
and commercial activity, and the smaller and more 
isolated establishments of human industry are over- 
shadowed and extinguished by the mightier institu- 
tions resulting from the combination of wealth and 
labour. 

In addition to those depressing influences, which 
she shared with many other rural communities, Cul- 
ross was afiected by some special circumstances which 
were peculiar to herself. The coal in her district — 
at least the strata lying next the surface — had been 
wellnigh exhausted, and the attempts to obtain a 
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further supply had only been productive of labour 
and expense. The salt-pans, once fifty in number, 
which had studded the sea-shore, were now reduced 
to a few, partly in consequence of the diminished 
supply of coal, partly of the increasing use of rock- 
salt and the general decline of commercial activity ; 
and greatest of all, the girdlemaking monopoly had 
both been declared untenable by the higher courts of 
law, and the manufacture rendered unremunerative 
by the establishment in the Carse of Falkirk of the 
famous Carron Works, where all sorts of household 
implements, girdles included, were produced at a 
cheaper rate, though certainly of an inferior quality 
to those made of wrought-iron. 

With the departure of trade and manufactures, 
and the progressive tendency of society towards 
levelling all eccentricities of character and peculi- 
arities of place and class, the " annals of the parish " 
become in Culross, as elsewhere, of a very prosaic 
and uninteresting description. This applies equally 
to the kirk-session and the burgh records ; and these 
being now foreclosed, there remains little, in the 
absence of any remarkable incidents in connection 
with the great centres of public interest, that can 
afford entertainment or instruction to the reader. 

In the case of Tulliallan the conditions were some- 
what different from those of Cuboss. Since the days 
of Sir George Bruce there had been carried on here 
an extensive trade in the working of coal and manu- 
facture of salt ; and the latter industry seems to have 
continued longer, though at its period of greatest 
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prosperity it must be regarded as belonging chiefly 
to the parish of Culross, which previous to 1659 
comprised the principal part of the salt-making terri- 
tory, as well as of the ground on which the modem 
town of Kincardine is built. We are informed that 
at one time there were thirty-five salt-pans in the 
parish of TulliaUan, a number which about the middle 
of the last century had decreased to twenty-one. 
All have now disappeared, the present town of Kin- 
cardine being built in great measure on the ashes 
resulting from the operations at the so-called West 
Pans ; whilst those of the New Pans, about half a 
mile to the east, go to form a prominent grassy ridge. 
Meantime, whUst the coal and salt trades were 
declining, another important industry was springing 
upiniallan. The shipping and coasting trld^ 
which in ancient times had been little exercised on 
the Forth above Cuboss and Borrowstounness, moved 
latterly higher up, and established themselves with 
great success at Grangemouth, Alloa, and Kincardine. 
With regard to the first of these places, it owed its 
existence originally to the formation of the Forth 
and Clyde Canal, which has here its eastern outlet, 
— ^a favourable situation which, combined with the 
proximity of the Carron Works, has maintained the 
ever-increasing prosperity of Grangemouth up to the 
present day. The same cause, and also, it is said, 
the exorbitant dues exacted at the port of Leith, may 
have contributed to the rise and prosperous career of 
the others. Speaking of Kincardine, the Old Sta- 
tistical Account says : — 
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" In the beginning of this [the eighteenth] centuiy there 
were no shipping of any consequence belonging to it. They 
had only five boats, from 10 to 20 tons burden. These 
were employed in carrying salt to Leith, and importing from 
thence wood and iron for the use of the pans and in the 
lime trade. They went no further. But after some ship- 
carpenters had come to settle in it, the spirit for shipbuild- 
ing prevailed so much, that in 1740 they had 30 vessels, 
from 15 to 60 tons burden, amounting to 860 tons. In 
1745 several of these were employed in Government service. 
When the coal was working and the salt-pans going, they 
had abundance of exports ; but since they were given up, 
they have had none. 'Yet this did not destroy their spirit 
for trade and shipbuilding, for they had the address and 
good sense to become carriers to other ports. . . . Ves- 
sels of 200 and 300 tons have been built here for the West 
Indian trade and the Greenland fishery. In 1786 there 
were nine vessels upon the stocks at one time, and the num- 
ber then belonging to the place was 91, and their tonnage 
5461, which is about 200 tons more than what belongs to 
Alloa and the whole precincts of that port at present, and 
more than half of the tonnage of Leith in that year." 

The prosperity above indicated as a port and ship- 
building station continued long afterwards to be 
enjoyed by Kincardine. About 1830 the number of 
shipowners in the place was calculated at upwards 
of fifty ; whilst in proof of the extent to which the 
inhabitants devoted themselves to this branch of 
trade, it is only necessary to consult the tombstones 
in the churchyard at TuUiallan — to judge from which, 
one would conclude that almost no other profession 
was known. But times are now changed ; and though 
a good many seafaring people are connected with the 
place, they are almost all emeriti; scarcely a vessel 
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is to be seen in the harbour, and not one has been 
built for many years. 

One other industry may be mentioned from which 
in bygone days both Cuboss and TuUiallan derived 
considerable reputation, and which till very recently 
employed a large number of persons in both parishes. 
I refer to the extensive freestone quarries at Long- 
annet and Blair, the latter of which has only very 
lately, and it is to be hoped also only temporarily, 
been closed. Both supply an excellent quality of 
building-stone, which has long been celebrated, and 
exported not only to distant parts of Scotland, but 
likewise to foreign places. Longannet quarry, on 
the sea-shore, about a mile below Kincardine, enjoys 
the most ancient renown, but for many years has 
been wholly abandoned. It formerly belonged to 
the Earls of Kincardine, and in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century a negotiation waa opened with 
the proprietor by the Jews of Amsterdam, for the 
purpose of procuring from thence a supply of stones 
for building their synagogue. Circumstances pre- 
vented the arrangement being carried out; but a 
well-authenticated tradition prevails that the town- 
house and other buildings in Amsterdam were built 
of stones from Longannet quarry. At a later period 
it supplied material for the erection of the Royal 
Exchange, the Infirmary, and the Register Office in 
Edinburgh, besides that of many buildings in its 
own neighbourhood. Blair quarry, about two miles 
above Culross, has been no less famous. Like Long- 
annet, it produces a beautiful white sandstone, soft 
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and easy to work, and at the same time possessing 
the property of hardening in the open air and retain- 
kg ita original whiteness unsullied. Drury Lane 
Theatre ; St Mary's Church, Edinburgh ; and more 
recently, acres of buildings adjoining Bruntsfield 
links, in the Scottish capital, have been built from 
this quarry. 

The history of the two parishes for more than a 
century now past, resolves itself mainly into that of 
some of the leading county families. The earlier 
hi^ory of several of these L aWiy leea ^ven. 
and I accordingly proceed to supplement and con- 
tinue the accounts where necessary and desirable. 

During the last century, almost exactly from be- 
ginning to end, Culross Abbey and the lands imme- 
diately adjoining, remained the property of the 
Cochranes of Ochiltree, who in 1758 succeeded to 
the earldom of Dundonald. The title was first be- 
stowed on Sir William Cochrane of Cowdon, in the 
county of Renfrew, who, having been first created a 
peer by Charles I. in 1647, under the designation of 
Lord Cochrane of Dundonald, was in 1669 elevated 
by Charles IL to the dignity of earl. He died in 
1686 ; and as his eldest son William Lord Cochrane 
predeceased him, he was succeeded in the title by 
his grandson John, who was the father of William 
and John Cochrane, third and fourth Earls of Dun- 
donald, succeeding respectively in 1690 and 1705. 

The second son of the first Earl of Dundonald was 
the Hon. Sir John Cochrane of Ochiltree; and a 
daughter, Lady Jean Cochrane, was the wife of the 
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famous John Graham of Claverhouse, afterwards 
Viscount Dundee. 

The Hon. Sir John Cochrane above mentioned was 
a zealous Whig and Preabyterian; and having been 
obliged to take refuge in Holland in consequence of 
his negotiations with the Duke of Monmouth, he 
returned from thence with the Earl of Argyll in his 
ill-fated expedition to Scotland in 1685. On the 
dispersion of Argyll's forces, Sir John Cochrane had 
an encounter with the king's troops, in which Cap- 
tain Cleland was killed; and having afterwards 
taken refuge with his uncle, Gavin Cochrane of Craig- 
muir, whose wife was a sister of the Captain, she 
denounced in revenge her nephew to the authorities. 
He was conducted to Edinburgh, bound and bare- 
headed, and only escaped death by his father, Lord 
Dundonald. purchasing his pardon with a consider- 
able sum of money. Sir John subsequently managed 
to make his peace with James II., who sent him 
down to Scotland in 1687 to negotiate with the 
Presbyterians regarding the relaxation of the penal 
laws, a measure really and solely conceived by James 
in the interest of the Roman Catholics. Something 
in Sir John's character and procedure is not quite 
satisfactory here. His forfeiture, however, had not 
yet been rescinded, and was not till after the Rev- 
olution. Little further is recorded of him. He 
married Margaret Strickland, daughter of Sir William 
Strickland of Bojmton, Yorkshire, one of Cromwell's 
Lords of Parliament, and was the father of William 
Cochrane of Ochiltree, who, as already mentioned, 
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married Lady Maiy Bruce, eldest daughter of Alex- 
ander, second Earl of Kincardine. 

William and Lady Mary Cochrane had a large 
family of nine sons and four daughters. Of these 
William, the eldest, predeceased his father, who was 
accordingly succeeded in the estate of Ochiltree, on 
his decease in 1728, by his second son Charles, who, 
moreover, inherited from his mother the estate of 
Culross Abbey. He died there, unmarried, in 1752, 
and was succeeded both in the Ochiltree and Culross 
estates, first by his brother James, and afterwards 
by his brother Thomas Cochrane, who in 1758 
supceeded to the earldom of Dundonald. 

We must now go back for a little to the elder 
branch of the family, which we have already traced 
down to the accession of John, fourth Earl of Dun- 
donald, in 1705. He was succeeded in 1720 by his 
son William as fifth Earl, who died unmarried in 
1725, and was succeeded in his turn by his cousin 
Thomas Cochrane, son of William Cochrane of Kal- 
maronock, who was second son of William Lord 
Cochrane, and brother of John, second Earl of Dun- 
donald. 

This Thomas Cochrane of Ealmaronock succeeded 
as sixth Earl of Dundonald, and transmitted the title 
to his eldest son William, who succeeded as seventh 
Earl of Dundonald, and was killed at the siege of 
Louisbourg, in America, in 1758. On this event 
emerging, the title devolved on his kinsman Thomas 
Cochrane of Culross, already mentioned, the seventh 
son of William and Lady Mary Cochrane, and the 
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grandson of the old Presbyterian leader Sir John 
Cochrane of Ochiltree, second son of the first Earl 
of Dundonald. 

Thomas Cochrane of Culross and Ochiltree suc- 
ceeded his kinsman Earl William as eighth Earl of 
Dundonald, and died at his seat of La Mancha, in 
Peeblesshire, in 1778. By his second wife. Miss 
Jean Stuart of Torrence, Lanarkshire, he was the 
father of Archibald, the ninth Earl, so celebrated for 
his scientific attainments, and the father* of the still 
more renowned Lord Cochrane, afterwards tenth Earl 
of Dundonald. 

Earl Archibald was the last of his family who held 
the Cuboss estate. Of great scientific abiUties, and 
an active and acute but speculative disposition, he 
was sadly deficient in prudence, and ruined himself 
by the multifarious and profitless schemes in which 
he engaged. One special object that occupied his 
energies — the manufacture of coal-tar — ^has immor- 
talised him, and ought fairly to be attributed to him 
as his own peculiar invention. For this he took out 
a patent, which might have been the means of mak- 
ing his fortune had it been properly managed, but 
his want of business capacity made all his scientific 
genius practically useless. A work for extracting 
the tar was erected by him at the western extremity 
of Low Valleyfield, and traces of the gateway and 
other buildings connected with it are still to be seen. 
His son. Lord Dundonald, the celebrated naval hero, 
better known as Lord Cochrane, claims in his Auto- 
biography the merit for his father of having first 
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discovered the mmninating powers of coal-gas. In 
the course of his experiments at his factory at Cul- 
ro88, he noticed the inflammable nature of the vapour 
rising during the distillation of the tar, and he ac- 
cordingly fitted a gun-barrel to the pipe leading 
from the condenser. On applying a light to the 
extremity of this, a blaze of flame more vivid 
than that evoked by St Serf from the hazel-branch 
burst forth, and cast an illumination that was visible 
from the opposite shore at Borrowstounness. Some 
time afterwards, when Lord Dundonald and his son 
were travelling to London, they paid a visit to the 
celebrated James Watt, then engaged in conducting 
the works for the construction of steam-engines at 
Soho, near Birmingham. One of his assistants was 
Mr Murdoch, who afterwards attained a reputation 
scarcely inferior to that of his master, as the first to 
make use of coal-gas as an illuminating agent. Dur- 
ing the visit, the incident at the tar-work at Culross 
was frequently discussed, and there can be little 
doubt that Mr Murdoch derived on this occasion the 
information which he afterwards turned to practical 
account. 

The mining operations which Lord Dundonald 
engaged in were very extensive, comprising not only 
the working of the coal on the Culross estate, but 
likewise of that on the adjoining lands of yalle3rfield 
and Ejncardine. He also obtained a lease of the 
coal in the burgh territory of Culross, on the easy 
terms of an annual payment of five pounds, as soon 
as he should actually commence operations. The 
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results of his workings are istill very manifest in 
the remains of numerous pit-shafts, now long since 
closed, but which meet the eye in great frequency 
all over the property. The "Ding Dang" and 
" Jenny Paip " pits are still well remembered ; the 
ground around St Mungo's and the Abbey orchard 
still sounds hollow to the tread, from the numerous 
underground passages by which it is honeycombed ; 
and many sits or depressions have taken place in the 
surface, both in and around the town of Culross, 
causing no little alarm. His lordship is, indeed, 
accused of setting very little store by the rights or 
convenience of his neighbours ; and some curious 
tales, not redounding much to his credit, are related 
in connection with this circumstance. Among others 
of his encroachments, he is reputed to have carried 
his mining operations beneath the ground of the 
very church and manse; and Mr RoUand, the clergy- 
man, and his wife, are said to have had their slum- 
beiB disturbed by the din of pickaxes in the subter- 
raneous workings beneath the matrimonial couch. 
The heritors had at last to interfere to interdict Lord 
Dundonald from undermining the property of the 
church, and a stoppage was put to the perpetration 
of any further such pranks. Then another high* 
handed act is recorded of him, in connection with a 
row of small houses in the Petty Common, about 
half-way between St Mungo's and the foot of the 
Newgate. The tenements with their gardens behind 
approaching rather unpleasantly near the Abbey 
orchard, and thus rendering themselves an eyesore 
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to his lordship, he was very anxious to have them 
removed, and had tried negotiations with the occu- 
piers for that end, but was encountered by an ob- 
stinate refusal to come to terms. Bent on effecting 
his purpose, he is said, according to an account 
generally received in this quarter as authentic, to 
have caused his overseer one Sunday morning to 
descend the shaft of a pit, which is still pointed out, 
at a little distance from the houses in question, and 
to pull out the props by which the roof of the 
underground workings was supported. According to 
my informant, some of the luckless inhabitants of the 
Petty Common cottages had just stepped out to their 
yairds on a lovely Sabbath morning in early summer, 
to " snuff the caller air " before church-time, and note 
the progress visible in the leek and onion beds. To 
their horror they felt the ground giving way beneath 
their feet, and their consternation was completed by 
the gradual subsidence of their habitations to the depth 
of two or three feet, though without any loss of life 
or bodily injuries. My informant, a venerable old 
lady, who died about twenty years ago, at an age 
above ninety, added, further, that this partial de- 
struction had not the effect which Lord Dundonald 
expected, and the people of the Petty Common, not- 
withstanding this partial experience of an earthquake, 
continued to occupy their shattered dwellings. The 
Culross Marches day approached, and all left their 
houses to see the show and take part in the festive 
proceedings. In their absence. Lord Dundonald 
caused the roofs of their cottages to be covered with 
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refer to it when I come to speak of the mansion of 
Culross Abbey. 

The date at which this great mass of buildinm, 
includizxg the original south front of the monaste^. 
was removed, cannot now be ascertained, but it 
doubtless took place when the present bend at the 
top of the Newgate was constructed, connecting that 
thoroughfSare with the continuation of the main 
street leading northward up the hUl from Cuboss. 
This bend or turn passes right through, from east to 
west, the site of the pile of buildings shown in 
Slezer's view. The principal object in this demoU- 
tion and diversion was of course the enlargement of 
the Abbey garden, and securing the privacy of the 
mansion by shutting up the pubUc road, which 
passed the latter in such inconvenient proximity. 
But lest I should be doing an injustice to the pro- 
prietors of the Abbey in thus ascribing to them 
exclusively the destruction of such extensive remains 
of antiquity, it is only fair to state that the monas- 
tery ruins, like so many others both in Scotland and 
ebewhere, seem to have been regarded as a general 
quarry, which might be legitimately used whenever 
opportunity offered or occasion required. Many 
walls, dikes, and buildings about Culross bear evi- 
dence, in the fine-hewn stones which they display, 
of the spoliation of the old monastery to supply 
these materials. 

The buildings of the monastery must both have 
covered the lower manse-garden, and likewise de- 
scended beyond it into the garden of the Park, belong- 
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tlemen at the Abbey, when, in consequence of their 
father's pecuniary straits, they ran the risk of going 
without education altogether. He speaks with great 
respect of Mr fioUand as '* a learned and truly ex- 
cellent man," but states that, ''highly as was the 
offer appreciated, family pride prevented our reaping 
from it the advantage contemplated." 

By the assistance of their maternal grandmother, 
Mrs Gilchrist, tutors were at last procured for the 
young Cochranes. One of these, a French Roman 
Catholic named M. Durand, occasioned a tremendous 
scandal in the parish by firing off a gun one Sunday 
to scare the magpies, which were then very numerous 
about Culross, and made sad havoc of the cherries 
in the Abbey garden. The kirk-session, it is said, 
threatened to make a case of it, and were only in- 
duced to desist on the friendly interposition of Lord 
Dundonald. 

The melancholy end became at last inevitable. 
The Culross estate had, in the end of last century, 
to be sold on behalf of Lord Dundonald's creditors, 
and was ultimately disposed of in two halves ; one 
of these going to Sir Robert Preston, who had just 
succeeded his brother Sir Charles as the proprietor 
of Valleyfield — ^and the other to Admiral Lord Keith, 
who had recently purchased the barony of Tulli- 
allan from Mr Erskine of Cardross. As Sir Robert 
Preston was first cousin of Archibald, Earl of Dun- 
donald, whose fortunes had thus come to so disas- 
trous a wreck, and has long been himself a house- 
hold word in Culross, it may not be out of place 
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that I should now take up the history of his family 
from the point to which it was last brought down in 
my narrative. 

As already mentioned, Sir George Preston, fourth 
Baronet of Valleyfield, married Anne, daughter of 
William and Lady Mary Cochrane, by whom he had 
five sons and two daughters. All his sons pre- 
deceased him except two, Charles and Bobert, who 
succeeded in order to the estate as fifth and sixth 
Baronets. Sir Charles Preston, who had been a cap- 
tain in the 26th Regiment, died comparatively a 
young man and unmarried. His brother Sir Robert, 
who succeeded him in the end of the last century, 
had entered the East India Company's service, 
and been captain of the Asia. He accumulated an 
immense fortune, partly obtained by his own indns- 
try as a trader, partly inherited from a Captain 
Foulis, who made him his heir, and partly brought 
him by his wife. Miss Brown, the daughter of a 
wealthy London merchant. He was also indebted 
for no inconsiderable portion of his riches to his suc- 
cessfcd speculations in the Funds, in which it was 
said he was greatly aided by his political connections 
with William Pitt and his party. George Rose, 
Pitt's secretary, was also the intimate friend of Sir 
Robert Preston of Valleyfield. A curious circum- 
stance in reference to their friendship connects 
him and Culross indirectly with the well -known 
annual institution of the Ministerial fish-dinner at 
Greenwich. 

Sir Robert was for a period M.P. for Dover, and 
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both his parliamentary duties and financial transac- 
tions led, during his earlier years, to his residing a 
long time in England. He had a favourite retreat, 
which he called his " fishing cottage," on the shores 
of Dagenham Reach, in Essex. Here he used to 
entertain his friends, and none was more frequent 
in his visits or more welcome than Mr Greorge 
(afterwards Sir Greorge) Rose, who on one occasion 
brought down with him his ministerial patron Wil- 
liam Pitt. The Premier was greatly delighted with 
his entertainment, and readily accepted an invitation 
at parting to return the following year and enjoy 
himself in such congenial society. For several years 
Mr Pitt, accompanied by Rose, made regularly every 
season a visit to Dagenham Reach. The time occu- 
pied in going there was in these days considerable, 
and it was suggested by Sir Robert, and willingly 
acceded to by the Minister, that the three friends 
should in future have their annual dinner nearer 
London. As the three were all members of the 
Trinity House, it was resolved to have their " outing " 
at Greenwich. An addition was now made to their 
party in the persons of Lord Camden and Mr Long, 
afterwards Lord Farnborough. Sir Robert Preston 
continued, as at Dagenham Reach, to act as host ; 
but as other political magnates were successively 
invited, it was at last suggested # by Lord Camden 
that the tavern bill should no longer be dej&»yed 
exclusively by the Baronet. It was arranged, how- 
ever, that he should still issue the invitations for the 
dinner, and he moreover insisted on furnishing to it 
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a buck and champagne as a special contribution. 
To the end of his life he continued to do so, the 
time for meeting being usually after Trinity Mon- 
day, shortly after the rising of Parliament. Ere 
many years had elapsed from its first establishment, 
the gathering had comprised most of the Cabinet 
ministers, and assumed almost entirely a political 
complexion, the long continuance in power of the 
Tory party, with which Sir Robert was associated, 
having prevented any inconvenient interruption of 
his relations with the institution. The meeting had 
now become a stereotyped aflfair, and, under the 
appellation of the " fish dinner," has survived to the 
present day. It may not also be uninteresting to 
many of my readers to know that a nephew of Sir 
George Eose, Sir Robert Preston's friend, has in our 
own day gained considerable reputation under the 
nom de plume of " Arthur Sketchley," and as the 
editor of the innumerable disquisitions of the garru- 
lous " Mrs Brown." 

It only remains to be added, in reference to the 
above, that Sir Robert Preston took care that a 
memorial of the symposia at Dagenham Reach should 
be preserved at Cuboss. At the east end of the 
burgh, by the sea-shore, opposite the present ruin of 
Lord Brace's Hospital, there used to be, in the mem- 
ory of one or two persons still living, several salt- 
pans, which were supplied with sea-water from a 
huge reservoir or Imcket-pat by means of a pumping 
apparatus. After purchasing the Culross estate from 
the creditors of his cousin Lord Dundonald, Sir 
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Kobert set to converting the Imcket-pcU into a large 
salt-water pond, which might be filled and emptied 
at flow and ebb tide, whilst on its bank he con- 
structed a small " fishing cottage," after the model 
of the one at Dagenham Reach in which he had un- 
consciously originated the institution of the Minis- 
terial Whitebait dinners. I am not aware whether 
he gave any entertainments here of a similar charac- 
ter, but it was his favourite haunt or lounge of a 
forenoon, down to a short period previous to his 
death. Here he held his levees, transacted his busi- 
ness, and listened to any applications or petitions, 
which, in consequence of his connection with the 
East India Company and the Trinity House, were 
presented to him in considerable abundance, with 
the view of obtaining the benefit of his patronage. 

Here, too. Captain S , a veteran naval commander, 

residing in Low VaUeyfield, used to come and read 
the newspapers to him in his latter days, when his 
sight began to fail. In return, the Captain had the 
entrSe to the VaUeyfield hospitalities, and, as I have 
heard his widow (the same old lady who gave me 
the account of Lord Dundonald) say, " Mony a gude 
dinner he got." 

Sir Robert was a thorough gourmand, and his 
gourmandise does not appear to have been of a very 
delicate or refined character ; it resembled, indeed, 
more the coarse and barbaric magnificence of Apicius 
or LucuUus than the elegant sybaritism of Dr Kitch- 
ener or Dr V^ron. Profusion there was of meat and 
drink, but there was little variety or ingenuity in 
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the cuisine. His Ckristmas-pie, which took eight 
men to carry, and remained during the festive season 
on his sideboard as a,pi^ce de ridstancCy was the talk 
of the country-side, and its wonders were magnified 
by popular report. He himself used to keep turtles 
in the salt-water pond at the fishing-cottage, and 
men were regularly employed to go out into the 
Firth with nets and bring in supplies of fish. A 
vigorous constitution and unbounded powers of di- 
gestion must have been his fortune through life, to 
have enjoyed its good things so keenly, and at the 
same time preserved his health unimpaired to the 
patriarchal age of ninety-five years. 

In playing the grand seigneur Sir Eobert was an 
adept ; and to do him justice, he exhibited all the 
princeliness and generous Uberality which might be 
supposed to become such a character. He kept 
open house at Valleyfield, and, like the old country 
gentleman — 

'' Whilst lie feasted all the great, 
He ne'er forgot the small." 

No countryman or messenger of any kind that 
happened to come to his house was ever sent empty 
away; and no broken meats were allowed to re- 
appear at his table, but were distributed in liberal 
doles to the poor bodies. The buildings, offices, 
park-gates, walls, &c., on his estate, all attest to this 
day the magnificent scale on which he acted ; and he 
was also a liberal promoter of objects of public utility. 
He repaired and remodelled Cuboss Church, almost 
entirely at his own expense — though, as we shall 
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see, he displayed little taste in his renovations ; and 
U ^ eJbiL .^ degree of vand*M in author- 
ising the destruction of a large portion of the ruins 
of the monastery. In another matter, too, he showed 
commendable activity and an interest in antiquarian 
research, when he caused the examination to be made 
that resulted, as already recorded, in the discovery 
of the heart of Lord Edward Bruce, the unfortunate 
duellist. Some further particulars regarding the relic 
will be found in the following chapter. 

One undertaking of Sir Robert's proved rather 
disastrous as a pecuniary speculation, but has prob- 
ably tended as much as any other circumstance to 
immortalise his name, which is not likely to be ever 
forgotten as long as Preston Island, with its pictur- 
esque congeries of old buildings, rises as a landmark 
from the surface of the Firth of Forth. I have 
already referred to it in the opening chapter as 
bisecting the chord which joins the two extremities 
of the arc that constitutes the beautiful Bay of Cul- 
ross. Previous to Sir Robert's accession to the Val- 
leyfield estate, this islet was nothing more than a 
plateau formed at the eastern extremity of the 
Craigmore or great range of rocks that crosses the 
entrance of Culross Bay, and extends some distance 
up the Forth in a direction parallel to the shore. 
The seams of coal which were so extensively devel- 
oped on the mainland were here cropping out at the 
surface, and a tempting opportunity seemed to be 
aflForded of both emulating the fame of Sir George 
Bruce in his celebrated moat, and also of realising a 
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vast profit. Preston Island, with the adjacent rocks, 
being situated on the foreshore, and within low- water 
mark, were an appanage, it may be observed, to Sir 
Robert's paternal estate of Valleyfield. Having con- 
ceived the idea of working the coal here, he carried 
out the project with all the magnificence that was so 
much his characteristic. A pit was sunk on the 
plateau, an engine-house with suitable gear and 
appliances erected, dwellings built for the colliers, 
and as there was no fresh water on the island, a 
supply was conveyed firom the shore by means of 
pipes laid beneath the bottom of the sea. A range 
of salt-pans was also, at a subsequent period, erected ; 
but here we are rather anticipating matters. The 
mining operations commenced and were carried on 
for several years with great activity. At last a fear- 
ful explosion of fire-damp took place, in which sev- 
eral men lost their lives ; and so affected, it is said, 
was Sir Robert by this tragic occurrence, that it led 
biTn to conceive the idea of abandoning the under- 
taking altogether. It had not indeed been a profit- 
able one for him hitherto ; and when he gave it up 
finally, he found that the speculation had involved 
him in a loss of at least £30,000. More fortunate, 
however, than many others who have signalised 
themselves by their " foUies," his means were amply 
sufficient to leave him still, after so great a loss, in 
possession of an immense fortune. « 

After the coal-workings were abandoned on the 
island, the locality was still utilised for the manu- 
facture of salt, and several long obelisk-like chimneys 
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were added to the buildings with which the Kttle 
space had abready been crowned. One man, with his 
family, was tacksman or lessee of the salt-pans on the 
island, as I can remember, at the distance now of 
more than forty years ; and the habits of this little 
community were said to partake a good deal of the 
gipsy fashion in their wild and isolated life. They 
were regarded aB a sort of pariahs by the more 
civilised inhabitants of the adjoining shore ; and I 
weU remember hearing mentioned, a^ one of the 
concomitants of their wild existence, what to the 
Scottish mind has generally been a very dreadful 
circumstance — the fact that their children could not 
read. They, however, at last quitted the place, 
from what cause I know not, and were succeeded by 
another tacksman, whose life, too, was a curious one. 
In his young days he is said to have been extremely 
penuriL, L ly dint of scraping and aaring hi 
amassed the sum of £500, with which he now com- 
menced the trade of salt-making. He might have 
succeeded sufficiently well in this vocation had he 
not added to his legitimate occupation the perilous 
one of an unlicensed distiller of whisky — an adven- 
ture for which, indeed, the island, by its situation, 
aflForded tempting facilities. " Very gude drink he 
made," old Hannah, the saltwife, used to remark. 
Doubtless many a comfortable cup she had partaken 
of in her professional visits to the island for the 
purchase of the commodity she travelled in. " Very 
gude whisky it was; and they would ne'er hae fund it 
oot had it no been for the difference in the reek." 
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This dissimilaxity in the smoke axisiag from the 
different descriptions of fuel used in the respective 
manufactures of salt and whisky, had probably at- 
tracted the attention of the excise officers; and I 
have also heard that one or two men who had been 
employed to convey over in carts from the mainland 
a clandestine supply of malt, had turned informers, 
either designedly or in the way of gossip. Be this 
as it may, the smuggling tacksman got a hint of the 
descent intended to be made on him by the author- 
ities, and saved himself by a precipitate flight. He 
disappeared from the neighbourhood for many years ; 
but latterly, after the prosecution against him had 
become only a remembrance, he returned to the 
parish of Culross, and died a few years ago in strait- 
ened circumstances in Newmills. All the money that 
he had saved perished in this adventure, and the 
island has never been inhabited since his departure. 
It now stands, with its buildings, a lonely though 
very picturesque landmark, which, I understand, 
being inserted as such in the Admiralty charts of 
the Firth of Forth, cannot now be dismantled or 
removed. To a stranger, indeed, it has all the ap- 
pearance of an old cathedral or monastery rising 
from the surface of the water ; and the traveller, in 
approaching Culross, might be almost deluded into 
the idea that in the old buildings on Preston Island 
he beholds the ruins of its abbey. 

In 1830, Sir Walter Scott paid a visit to Valley- 
field and Culross, the only one that he seems ever 
to have made to this part of the country. He had 
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been on his annual excursion to Blair- Adam, in Kin- 
ross-shire, the seat of his friend the Bight Honoui-- 
able William Adam, Lord Chief Commissioner of the 
Jury Court. In explanation of a reference made in 
the following extract from Sir Walter's diary, it may- 
be stated that the vandalism which was so conspicu- 
ous a feature in Sir Kobert Preston's character had 
manifested itself most prominently in his disposal of 
the fine old mansion of Culross Abbey, which had 
become his property with the rest of the estate. 
Apparently he had conceived the idea of obliterating, 
if possible, every monument that told of a more 
distinguished fanuly in the parish than that of the 
Prestons. Some one, too, it is said, remarked to 
him one day that 'the Abbey was a finer mansion 
than Valleyfield. His jealousy was roused into 
action, and he forthwith proceeded to make a ruin 
of the grand old habitation of the Bruces and Coch- 
ranes. The roof was taken off, the window-frames 
and doors removed, and the whole building gutted 
and dismantled. The gallery on the first floor was 
conTerted into an aviarf. anZcovered with a roof of 
tiles. A similar spirit of demolition was shown by 
him in his degradation of the old famUy-mansion of 
Blairhall,^ the estate of which he had purchased from 
the Ronaldson-Dickson family, who had succeeded 
in possession the Stewarts, cadets of the Bute family. 
But in his latter years he resolved to restore Culross 
Abbey as a dower-house for Lady Preston, in the 

^ He removed the east wing, reducing it to the dimensionB of an 
ordinary house. 
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probable event, as it was deemed, of her surviving 
him — an expectation, however, which proved falla- 
cious. The work of reparation had just commenced 
about the period of Sir Walter Scott's visit to 
VaUeyfield. 

« Jwie 19 [1830]. 

" After breakfast to Culross, where the veteran Sir Eobert 
Preston showed us his curiosities. Life has done as much 
for him as most people. In his ninety-second year he has 
an ample fortune, a sound understanding, not the least decay 
of eyes, ears, or taste, is as big as two men, and eats like 
three. Yet he, too, experiences the singula prcedarUur, and 
has lost something since I last saw him. If his appearance 
renders old age tolerable, it does not make it desirable. But 
I fear, when death comes, we shall be unwilling, for all that, 
to part with our bundle of sticks. Sif Robert amuses him- 
self with repairing the old House of Culross, buHt by the 
Lord Bruce. What it is destined for is not very evident. 
It is too near his own mansion of VaUeyfield to be useful as 
a residence, if indeed it could be formed into a comfortable 
modem house. But it is rather like a banquetiag-house. 
Well, he follows his own fancy. We had a sumptuous cold 
dinner. Sir Adam grieves it was not hot — so little can war 
and want break a man to circumstances. The beauty of 
Culross consists in magnificent terraces rising on the sea- 
beach and commanding the opposite shore of Lothian. The 
house is repairing in the style of James VI. There «u:e 
some fine relics of the old monastery, with large Saxon 
arches. At Anstruther I saw with pleasure the painting 
by Eaebum of my old friend Adam Eolland, Esq., who was 
in the external circumstances, but not m frolic or fancy, 
my prototype for Paul Pleydell." 

Sir Walter's powers had by this time begun to 
fail, and there are one or two inaccuracies and omis- 
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sions in the above. I have received an account of 
the visit in question from one of Mr Rolland's sons 
who accompanied the party to Valleyfield. He 
informs me that the company from Blair-Adam, 
including Sir Adam Fergusson, breakfasted at Lus- 
car, near Camock, the seat of his father, Adam Rol- 
landy Esq. of Gask, who himself was a son of the 
Rev. Mr Rolland, minister of the first charge of 
Culross. Mr Adam Rolland was a W.S., and also a 
colleague of Sir Walter Scott as one of the principal 
Clerks of Session. '* Anstruther" is here clearly a 
mistake for Luscar, a place to which we have already 
had occasion to refer as the seat of the Covenanter 
Stobow captured by Captain Creichton. Mr Rol- 
land says, moreover, that whilst Sir Walter was 
exceedingly genial and pleasant in his father's house, 
this pleasant condition was much disturbed by the 
sulky and dissatisfied manner of Sir Robert Preston, 
who hated as much a luncheon or cold collation as 
Sir Adam Fergusson, but apparently had considered 
it incumbent on him to furnish such a refection to 
his guests. It may also be mentioned that the 19th 
of June 1830 was the Saturday before the Culross 
Sacrament, which is celebrated on the third Sunday 
of June, and is, or rather used to be, preceded by a 
reHgious service on the Saturday aftemoonB. la 
consequence of this, when Sir Walter visited the 
ruins of the monastery, he was unable to see the 
interior of the church. 

As Sir Robert Preston had no children, and only 
three nieces, who were also childless, it became a 
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matter of considerable speculation as to how he 
might ultimately devise the huge fortune and 
estates that he possessed. His paternal estate of 
Valleyfield, indeed, was guarded by a strict entail ; 
but he regarded with hostile feelings the family of 
Mr Clarke of Comrie, in whom this inheritance was • 
vested as descendants of his sister, Mrs Mary Preston 
or Wellwood, wife of Robert Wellwood of Garvock 
Lord Dundonald, the unfortunate projector, who 
died at Paris in 1831, was Sir Robert's first cousin ; 
and though there had been various causes of dissen- 
sion between the families, it is nevertheless averred 
that Sir Robert intended to make the celebrated 
Lord Cochrane, Earl Archibald's eldest son, his heir. 
Unfortunately for the latter, he gave, it is said, 
mortal offence to the testy old Baronet by sending 
an excuse for not coming down from England to the 
faneral of Lady Preston. Setting aside then all his 
relatives, with the exception of the three nieces 
above referred to, he devised the whole of the 
estates belonging exclusively to himself, to be en- 
joyed first successively by his nieces, and then, on 
the death of the last survivor, to vest in the Elgin 
family, by whom they have been enjoyed since 1864. 
In terms of Sir Robert's bequest, and also in accord- 
ance with a family compact, this large inheritance 
is now the property of the Hon. Robert Preston 
Bruce, M.P. for Fifeshire, and immediate younger 
brother of the present Earl of Elgin. As regards 
the estate of Valleyfield proper, this now belongs to 
R. Clarke Campbell Preston, Esq., son of the Rev. W. 
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Clarke Preston, who succeeded to the estate under 
the original entail, on the death in 1864 of Lady Hay, 
last surviving niece of Sir Robert Preston. The 
baronetcy, on the death of the latter in 1834, had 
become extinct as regarded the male descendants of 
Sir George Preston, the first Baronet by the deed of 
creation of Charles I. in 1637. It then passed, in 
terms of the patent, to the representative of Robert 
Preston, Lord of Session, younger brother of Sir 
George, the first Baronet, and ancestor of the Pres- 
tons of Gorton. The title was accordingly now 
taken up by Mr Preston of Lutton, in the county of 
Lincolnshire, as seventh Baronet of Valleyfield. He 
was succeeded by his son Sir Robert, and he again 
by his brother Sir Henry Preston. 

Some notice is due to the first of Sir Robert 
Preston's nieces, who succeeded him both in the 
ancestral estate of Valleyfield and as liferentrix of 
his other estates. This was Miss Anne Campbell 
Preston, daughter of Colonel Patrick Preston, Sir 
Robert's eldest brother, and heiress through her 
mother of the estate of Fernton or Ferntower, in the 
neighbourhood of Crieff. She married, in 1809, Sir 
David Baird, the hero of Seringapatam, who after- 
wards lost his arm by a cannon-ball at Corunna. 
He employed himself, while at Alexandria in the 
beginning of the century, in the attempt to place 
Cleopatra's Needle on board ship and transport it to 
England — a project which failed at the time, but 
has in our own time been attended with complete 
success. Lady Baird was a woman of considerable 
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vigour and originality of character. For her hus- 
band, Sir David, who died in 1829, Lady Baird 
cherished an immense reverence, and erected a 
granite obelisk to his memory on an eminence on 
her estate, at a cost of £15,000. She also paid 1500 
guineas to Sir David Wilkie for his picture of Sir 
David Baird finding Tippoo Saib's body. Unfortu- 
nately for herself, she was animated by a strong 
litigious spirit, which was constantly embroiling her 
in lawsuits, the principal objects of her animosity 
being her uncle's trustees. A great part of her sub- 
stance was spent in this unprofitable manner ; and 
though doubtless she possessed many good qualities, 
her memory is preserved about Culross as of one who, 
in the old Scottish phrase, was a " dour and stour 
wife.'' She was succeeded first by her sister Miss 
Preston, and afterwards by her cousin Lady Hay, 
widow of Sir John Hay of King's Meadows, Peebles- 
shire. On the demise of the latter, as already men- 
tioned, in 1864, the Valleyfield estate went to the 
Rev. W. Clarke Preston — and the other property of 
Sir Robert, including Blairhall and the Culross estate, 
to the Elgin family. 

It may be remarked here that the greater part of 
the parih of CuIto^s fa now po8« Jed by the de- 
scendants of the great Sir George Bruce. The only 
exceptions are the estate of Blair Castle, recently 
purchased by C. H. MiQer, Esq., from the last repre- 
sentative of the Dundases of Blair ; that of Comrie, 
belonging to A. V. Smith SUgo, Esq. of Inzievar, and 
formerly belonging to Mr Clarke, grandfather of Mr 
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R Clarke Campbell Preston ; a portion of the estate 
of Tnlliallan, belonging to Lady W. G. Osborne 
Elphinstone ; the small estate of Dunimarle or 
Castlehill, formerly belonging to the ancient family 
of Blaw ; and one or two small properties immedi- 
ately adjoining the town of Culross. The heritors 
of the parish who are thus descended axe the Hon. 
R. P. Bruce, descended lineally from Robert Bruce 
of Broomhall, Sir George's younger son; John J. 
Dalgleish, Esq. of West Grange and Balgownie, 
whose maternal grandmother, Mrs Johnston of 
Sands, was younger daughter of Captain Wellwood 
of Garvock, whose mother was a sister of Sir Robert 
Preston, and granddaughter through her mother — 
Lady Mary Cochrane — of Alexander, second Earl of 
Kincardine ; Laurence Johnston, Esq. of Sands, who 
stands to Sir George Bruce in the same degree of 
relationship as Mr Dalgleish ; and R. Clarke Camp- 
bell Preston, Esq. of Valleyfield, who also stands in 
the same degree through his paternal grandmother, 
Mrs Clarke of Comrie, elder daughter of Captain 
Wellwood and sister of Mrs Johnston. 

The baronies of TuUiaUan and Eancardine, which 
were acquired by the Black Colonel in the beginning 
of the last century, were inherited by his only sur- 
viving son, John Erskine of Carnock, the celebrated 
Scottish jurist. By his first marriage with Miss 
Melvill of Bargawie, John Erskine was the father 
of Dr Erskine, the clergyman, and to him he be- 
queathed the original estates of the family, with 
the exception of those in the parish of TuUiallan. 
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These last, with the estate of Cardross in Menteith, 
which he had purchased himself at a judicial sale, 
he left to James Erskine, the eldest son of his 
second marriage with Miss Stirling of Keir. James 
Erskine of Cardross married Lady Christian Bruce, 
second daughter of William, eighth Earl of Kin- 
cardine, and wajs the father of David Erskine, who 
married the daughter of John, eleventh Lord Elphin- 
stone. A younger brother of Lord Elphinstone, the 
Hon. George Keith Elphinstone, afterwards raised to 
the peerage by the title of Baron Keith, purchased the 
estate of Tulliallan from David Erskine of Cardross. 
Lord Keith had distinguished himself greatly as a 
naval commander, and attained the rank of admiral. 
By his mother. Lady Clementina Fleming or Elphin- 
stone, daughter of John, sixth Earl of Wigton, he was 
nearly related to the celebrated brothers Keith — ^the 
Earl Marischal and Marshal Keith — his maternal 
grandmother. Lady Mary Keith, Countess of Wigton, 
being the sister of these renowned brothers. This 
last-named lady was heir of line to the Earl Marischal, 
whose title had been forfeited for his accession to the 
rebellion of 1715 ; but the claim to the forfeited 
honour passed to Alexander Keith of Kavelston, 
near Edinburgh, as nearest male representative, and 
descended from WiUiam, third Earl Marischal, who 
died about 1530. The title has never, however, 
been revived or advanced since the death of George, 
tenth Earl Marischal, at Potsdam, in Prussia, in 
1778, twenty years after that of his brother. Marshal 
Keith, at the battle of Hochkirchen. 
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Lord Keith married, first, Miss Mercer of Aldie, 
and had by her one daughter, the Hon, Margaret 
Mercer Elphinstone, who succeeded him in the peer- 
age as Baroness or Lady Keith. She married a 
French nobleman, Auguste Charles Joseph, Comte 
de Flahault de la Billardrie, and had by him four 
daughters, the eldest of whom married Lord Shel- 
bume, afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne. The Keith 
peerage is now extinct, being limited to the first 
Baron and the heirs-male of his body, whom failing 
to his daughter Margaret and the heirs-TTiafe of her 
body. Lady Keith died in 1867. 

By his second wife, Hesther Maria, Dr Johnson's 
'* Queenie," and the eldest daughter of the philoso- 
pher's great friends Mr and Mrs Thrale of Streat- 
ham, Lord Keith had only one daughter, the Hon. 
Georgiana Augusta Henrietta, who married, first, the 
Hon. Augustus John Villiers, son of the Earl of 
Jersey ; and secondly. Lord William Godolphin Os- 
borne, brother of the eighth and uncle of the present 
Duke of Leeds. She now possesses, under the title 
of Lady W. G. Osborne Elphinstone, the estate of 
Tulliallan, Lord Keith having devised it to his two 
daughters successively, and afterwards to the repre- 
sentative of his elder daughter. The property will 
thus ultimately vest in the Lansdowne family. 

The history of the two parishes may now be said 
to have been brought down from the earliest times 
to the present day. It is now my province to de- 
scribe their existing monuments, so as to illustrate 
and complete that history. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

MONUMENTS OF CULEOSS AND TULLIALLAN — THE 
MONASTERY AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 

TN the following chapter I shall take occasion to 
-■■ describe the monuments of bygone days still 
existing in Cuboss and Tulliallan, so as to complete 
the references which have already been made to them 
in the course of the previous history. It has seemed 
better to me to adopt this course than to encumber 
the narrative with a prolixity of descriptive details, 
and I think that it will be the most agreeable and 
convenient for my readers. 

The first of these remains of antiquity that pre- 
sents itself is naturally the old Monastery, with its 
Abbey Church, which, standing on the crest of the 
hill overlooking the town of Culross, is both the 
oldest and most conspicuous object by which the 
place is characterised.. The spot, as already men- 
tioned, is probably the same as that originally occu- 
pied by the establishment of the primitive Christian 
missionary, St Serf, though not a trace now remains 
of any building that formerly existed here, and no 
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tradition, however faint, is preserved regarding the 
site. 

The Monastery or Abbey of Culross must have 
been in its entirety a very large and splendid build- 
ing, though probably it did not transcend or even 
equal in these respects several other Scottish religious 
houses, the ruins of which still remain. It was 
founded, as already stated, by Malcolm, Earl of Fife, 
in 1217, and nothing whatever is known either as 
to its progress or completion.. Our information in 
regard to the buildings is derived entirely from their 
present condition, and the very imperfect accounts 
which have come down to us from the period of the 
Eeformation. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century, imme- 
diately preceding the suppression of the religious 
houses, Culross Abbey must, like other conventual 
establishments, have consisted of a congeries of build- 
ings—square, massive, and imposing — enclosing a 
yard or cloister court, with the church forming one 
side of the square, whilst the other three were devoted 
chiefly to the secular requirements of the monks. 
Following the general rule, the Monastery Church of 
Culross occupied the north side of the square, whilst 
it is probable the chapter-house or council-chamber 
of the Abbey filled the north-east comer, and the 
refectory or great dining-hall extended along the 
south side in a parallel direction with the church. 

As at present standing, the buildings consist of 
the Monastery or Abbey Church, of which now only 
remain the choir and central tower, with some frag- 
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ments of aisles or chapels. The choir serves as the 
present parish church, and is entered through the 
tower, from which formerly the nave extended in a 
westerly direction as far as the present churchyard 
gate. The nave has completely disappeared, with 
the exception of the lower part of the south wall, 
which forms the south side of the churchyard, and 
separates it from the old cloister court, now used 
as the upper manse-garden. A doorway near the 
south-west extremity of this wall had evidently 
given access to the nave from the cloister court, and 
at the very end is a small fragment which marks the 
comer and formed a part of the west front of the 
church. From this point the western range of the 
conventual buildings extended southwards to a con- 
siderable distance down the hill — ^as far at least, it 
woxdd seem, as the southern boundary of the lower 
manse - garden. They are now restricted to the 
present manse, which, originally constructed out of 
the old convent buildings, abuts on the south-west 
extremity of the churchyard, and, with its ofl&ces, 
adjoins the only part of the monastic ruins that 
still preserves the appearance of their original con- 
dition. These consist of a splendid vaulted chamber, 
which, with its imposing groined roof and arches, 
may possibly have been the entrance or great hall 
of the monastery. Behind it, and perhaps originally 
forming a part of it, is a vaulted passage of a similar 
description, which leads through a beautiful Norman 
doorway into the cloister court. At the entrance of 
the hall is a staircase leading to an upper storey^ 
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which now presents nothing but a bare flat roof, 
tmprotected by any parapet, but which had doubt- 
less anciently contained the cells or dormitories of 
the monks. The southern end of the great chamber 
or hall has been completely demolished, and, standing 
on an elevated position, it takes the aspect, to a spec- 
tator ascending the hill, of a vast yawning cavern, 
terminating in front in a precipice. Beneath it, and 
stretching to an unknown distance, are a series of 
vaults, which were formerly very extensive, but are 
now in great measure demolished, and the remaining 
portion choked up with rubbish. Legendary lore has 
not failed to include the vaults of Culross Monastery 
within its domains, and the usual tale is recorded 
of mysteriouB subterranean passages and communi- 
cations. In one of these a man is said to be seated 
on a golden chair, and has doubtless prizes of regal 
magnificence to present to the coura^feous adven- 
3 who ...y .uLed in penet»tmg\ his «o«t 
retreat. The story is also told of a blind piper and 
his dog who entered the vaults at the head of the 
Newgate, and was heard playing his pipes on his 
subterraneous march as far as the West Kirk, three- 
quarters of a mile distant. But the gnomes or sub- 
terranean demons got hold of him, and he never 
again emerged to the upper air. His dog managed 
to e£fect his escape, but the faithful animal of course 
could tell no tales. 

The southern extremity of the monastery has 
evidently thus been truncated for the purpose of 
constructing the present bend at the top of the New- 
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gate, which here diverges from a north to a wester- 
ly direction. Formerly the road used to continue 
right up the hill, and passed between the east end 
of the church and the present mansion of Culross 
Abbey. 

The monastery, as already stated, extended a con- 
siderable way down the hill. Just at the point 
reached by the presently existing ruins, a line of 
buildings forming the south side of the cloister court, 
and supported on underlying vaults or arches, ex- 
tended from west to east. These have almost en- 
tirely disappeared, and not a trace remains of the 
refectory, or great dining-haU. which doubtleaa for- 
merly existed here, and, like the Frater hall in Dun- 
fermline, commanded, from its elevated-terrace posi- 
tion, a magnificent view. Two fine arched windows, 
which may have formed the west end of the hall, 
with the supporting waQ, remained tiU within the 
last sixty years at the west extremity of the Abbey 
garden at the top of the Newgate, and were then 
removed by Sir Robert Preston, in accordance with 
his usual spirit of vandalism. So strong and com- 
pact was the masonry, that it resisted all the ordinary 
appliances of pickaxes and other tools, and only 
yielded at last to the agency of gunpowder. 

The buildings of the monastery, including the 
refectory on the south side of the cloister court, as 
also the greater portion of those on the east side, 
seem to have been removed at a very early period ; 
and as tradition records that the mansion immedi- 
ately adjoining, now known as Culross Abbey, was 
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erected from the materiak of the convent, it is ex- 
tremely probable that the portion in question was 
thus utilised. And it is very likely that the demo- 
lition was still further completed when the Newgate 
itself was formed in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. The old grammar-school which adjoined 
the monastery, if indeed it did not actually form a 
part of the building, may then have been removed 
with the remaining ruins, and the new road carried 
on in a north-easterly direction through the north- 
west angle of the Abbey garden, and between the 
mansion of the Abbey and the eastern extremity of 
the church. 

Till at least the end of the seventeenth century, 
and probably for a considerable time afterwards, a 
large portion of the monastery buildings remained 
in continuation of the ruins still existing, and ex- 
tended southwards for a considerable distance down 
the hill, presenting a very imposing castellated ap- 
pearance. They are shown in an engraving con- 
tained in the well-known collection of views pub- 
lished by Slezer in 1693 in his ' Theatrum Scotise.' 
Slezer was a Dutch officer in the service of King 
William, and a captaiu of artillery. He was em- 
ployed by Government to make drawings and sur- 
veys of the fortresses, military stations, and other 
places in Scotland, and his work is both extremely 
valuable and interesting in itself, and about the 
earliest collection of the kind that was formed. It 
contains certainly the earliest representation that we 
possess of Culross. I shall have occasion again to 
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refer to it when I come to speak of the mansion of 
CnboBS Abbey. 

The date at which this great mass of bnildings, 
including the original south front of the monastery, 
was removed, cannot now be ascertained, but it 
doubtless took place when the present bend at the 
top of the Newgate was constructed, connecting that 
thoroughfare with the continuation of the main 
street leading northward up the hill from Culross. 
This bend or turn passes right through, from east to 
west, the site of the pile of buildings shown in 
Slezer's view. The principal object in this demoli- 
tion and diversion was of course the enlargement of 
the Abbey garden, and securing the privacy of the 
mansion by shutting up the public road, which 
passed the latter in such inconvenient proximity. 
But lest I should be doing an injustice to the pro- 
prietors of the Abbey in thus ascribing to them 
exclurively the destruction of such extensive remains 
of antiquity, it is only fair to state that the monas- 
tery ruins, like so many others both in Scotland and 
elsewhere, seem to have been regarded as a general 
quarry, which might be legitimately used whenever 
opportunity offered or occasion required. Many 
walls, dikes, and buildings about Culross bear evi- 
dence, in the fine-hewn stones which they display, 
of the spoliation of the old monastery to supply 
these materials. 

The buildings of the monastery must both have 
covered the lower manse-garden, and likewise de- 
scended beyond it into the garden of the Park, belong- 
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ing to Dr B. H. Davidson. These gardens are now 
separated by a vennel or narrow passage connecting 
the Newgate with the causeway leading north from 
Culross. The previous boundary, however, was a 
very old waU, which seems to have formed part of 
the monastery buildings. It was taken down in 
1833, and in its demolition was laid open what 
seemed to be the remains of a gateway and a flight 
of steps. There was also the fragment of a pillar 
found there, said to have been of beautiful construe- 
tion; but though some urgent remonstrances were 
made on behalf of its preservation, it was ruthlessly 
removed. More than twenty years afterwards a num- 
ber of large stones, fully six feet broad, were dug out 
of the original foundations and employed in height- 
ening the walls which enclose the Park garden. 

The Monastery or Abbey Church, at least the 
tower and nave, belongs to the same period as the 
convent-that is to say, the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. The tower is a very marked speci- 
men of Norman architecture, having two fine door- 
ways of that style ; one giving access to the porch, 
which forms its basement storey — and the other 
directly opposite to it, leading from the porch to the 
choir, which, since the Reformation, has been used 
as the parish church. Previous to that event the 
parish church was that now known as the West 
Eork, about half a mile to the west, on the old road 
leading from Culross through the moor to Kincar- 
dine. It has already been and will shortly again be 
referred to. 
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The nave of the Abbey Church has now completely 
disappeared, with the exception of the south wall, 
which extends westward from the tower to the 
churchyard gate, and now forms the north boundary- 
wall of the upper manse-garden or old cloister court. 
TiU the middle of the last century it still presented 
on its summit a row of Norman windows, which are 
exhibited in Slezer's view of the church and monas- 
tery ruins. They were removed, it is said, by Dr 
Erskine during his incumbency as minister of the 
first charge, and their materials used for construct- 
ing a dike on the south side of the Barcrook Park, 
where the road to the West Kirk diverges. The 
jamb of one of the windows fixed to the south-west 
comer of the tower still remains. 

The lower storey of the tower, which serves as a 
porch to the present church, is, on three sides at 
least, and possibly also at one time on four, pierced 
with arches. On the west is the fine outer doorway 
opening into the porch, and flanked by two pointed 
openings now closed up. Adjoining the arch on the 
south side of the door is an ancient piscina or recess 
in connection with an altar, where the chalice was 
washed, and its rinsings emptied through a conduit 
in the stonework. On the north side of the porch 
is an arched opening, now fiiUed in with glass and 
serving as a window, but which formerly opened into 
an aisle or chapel on the north side of the tower, 
which had been lighted on the west by a large win- 
dow, of which part of the arch still exists. At the 
same point are still to be seen the remains of an 
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arch which had contained the window at the north- 
east comer of the nave. The place where the roof 
of the latter had rested on the tower is still dis- 
tinctly visible ; and a little below, in the south comer, 
is seen a dosed-up doorway, which had probably 
served as a communication between the upper part 
of the nave and the choir by a passage or ledge in 
the south wall of the porch. To the north of this 
opening, and right over the outer door of the tower, 
is a semicircular opening, likewise closed up, which 
it is surmised may, in the days when the church was 
entire and the nave served as the place of assembly 
for the laity, have contained the rood or cross with 
its attendant images. 

The porch or lower storey of the tower (" between 
the doors," as it is expressed in the session-book) 
was assigned by the ecclesiastical authorities in the 
seventeenth century as the burial-place of the Pres- 
tons of Valleyfield. It has long been disused as 
such, and no monuments or epitaphs of any kind are 
to be seen, though there can be no doubt of some 
members of the family having been here interred. 

The roof of the porch on which the first floor of 
the tower rests is a fine groined vault, with an open- 
ing in the centre. A staircase attached to the south 
wall leads to the gallery of the church. On the 
inner west wall above the outer doorway is sculp- 
tured a winged figure resembling an angel, and bear- 
ing a shield. On one side is the letter A, and on 
the other what seems to be the letter M, in the Old 
English character. They probably stand for Ave 
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Maria, the Abbey Church of Culross having been 
dedicated to St Serf and the Virgin. 

The fact of the tower of Culross church rising 
direct from the ground, and not springing at a con- 
siderable elevation from the summit of loffcy sup- 
porting arches, is said to be unique, or at least rarely 
paralleled in othw central towers.^ It consists of 
three storeys, each of which is very lofty. The base- 
ment has already been described. Immediately 
above it is a vast void apartment, in which it would 
appear that those accused of witchcraft were formerly 
detained. It muat have been a weird-like dreary 
abode indeed for the poor creatures. Above this 
again is the clock-room and belfry, and over all, the 
roof with its bartizan. Access to all these stages is 
gained by a narrow spiral staircase on the north 
side of the tower, opening from the churchyard. 
From the bartizan a magnificent prospect is com- 
manded, taking in the basin of the Forth from Ben 
Lomond to the Bass, and extending over nearly 
thirteen counties. Culross church tower, with its 
pinnacles, is indeed a landmark for the country 
round, being visible from a great distance, and form- 
ing a most picturesque object as it rises amid woods 
on the crest of the hill. This very picturesqueness, 
however, is not altogether a matter for unqualified 
approbation, as, to produce this efiect, the old Nor- 

1 It muBt always be remembered that Culross tower is reaUy a cen- 
tral tower, between the choir and the nave, the latter having now 
disappeared. The church towers which, like it, rise direct from 
the ground, are almost invariably situated at the western extremity 
of the nave. 
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man character of the tower was sacrificed, and the 
buildingy as far aa its summit is concerned, converted 
into a structure of the perpendicular order. Previous 
to 1824 it was surmounted by a curious ark-like 
roof not unfpequent in old church towers, and popu- 
larly known as the " kae-house," from its being the 
favourite haunt of the "kaes" or jackdaws. This 
was surrounded by a walk or ledge, which was un- 
protected by any parapet ; and to run round the kae- 
house was a favourite deed of daring on the part of 
the Culross boys. It is said that Lady Hay, the 
last surviving niece of Sir Robert Preston, had con- 
templated the restoration of this quaint structure, as 
well as the completion of the quadrangle of the 
mansion of Culross Abbey, according to the plan 
supposed to have been originally contemplated by 
the first Lord Kinloss. 

There are two bells in the church tower of Culross 
— a larger and a smaller. The material of the former 
is very ancient ; and as it had become worn out in 
1659, it was sent to Rotterdam that year and recast. 
The latter was put up in 1685. 

The old choir of the Abbey Church, now fitted up 
as the parochial place of worship, has been so much 
metamorphosed in the course of the alterations 
which at different times it has undergone, that it 
is difficult now to understand the original condition 
of the building. Entering it at present by the inner 
doorway of the tower, we find ourselves in a very 
neat and comfortable-looking church, with galleries 
at the east and west ends, and a north and south 
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transept, which as nearly as possible bisect the 
north and south walls of the edifice. Two very fine 
Gothic arches, with corresponding pillars, form the 
entrances respectively of the north and south tran* 
septs, and are almost the only objects of antiquity 
that meet the eye in the interior of the church. 
There is, indeed, a fine east window of an early 
Enghsh or semi-Norman character; but this is almost 
entirely blocked up by the gallery and adjoining 
staircase. The pulpit is placed within the arch at 
the entrance of the north transept, whilst facing it 
is a gaUery that spans the south transept and its 
corresponding arch. 

Both of these transepts probably existed in ancient 
times as appendages to the choir ; but it would seem 
that about 1640 the north transept had either dis- 
appeared or become a ruin, when it was recon- 
structed by the younger George Bruce of Camock, 
as detailed in the session-books, for the use of the 
workmen employed at his saltworks and collieries. 
It continued to be occupied by the same class of 
worshippers down to the beginning of the present 
century, when a general collapse took place in the 
mining operations about Culross on the failure of 
Lord Dundonald. Situated behind the pulpit, it 
does not hold indeed a very desirable position ; and 
though it contains two ranges of pews, these are 
scarcely now ever occupied. 

The last remodelling of the church took place 
about 1824, when the metamorphosis of the upper 
part of the tower was effected, as already stated. 
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Previous to that its interior has been described to 
me as an *' awfii'-looking kirk/' It must really have 
been so, with its uncouth and unsymmetrical arrange- 
ment of seats, two tiers of galleries or lafts piled 
above each other, dirt and cobwebs in good store, 
and an open ceilingless roof, in which pigeons roost- 
ed, and made their presence not only conspicuous, 
but felt by the worshippers, some of whom we find 
on one occasion presenting a petition to the kirk- 
session for liberty to erect a canopy of protection. 
A great improvement was doubtless then effected, 
though it is just to be wished that it had been 
carried out with a little more taste and a little less 
destructiveness. 

It appears from the session records that the term 
" choir " or " quiere " was, down at least to the earlier 
half of the last century, given to the portion of the 
church extending from the north and south tran- 
septs to the east wall. It seems to have been 
separated from the rest of the church by a wooden 
partition or screen, which very probably had existed 
in the old Boman Catholic times, when the choir, as 
the place where the musical part of the service was 
conducted, was generally boarded off and enclosed 
for the exclusive accommodation of the officiating 
monks and choristers. As commonly understood, the 
choir denotes the whole eastern portion of a church 
extending eastwards from the central tower or tran- 
sept, just as the nave designates the whole western 
division stretching from that point to the west 
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entrance. But in Cnlross, if we are to be guided 
by traditionary nomenclature, the term had been 
restricted to the eastern extremity of the choir, — ^to 
what, in short, in ordinary Episcopal churches, is 
known as the chancel, and is railed off by a screen 
and gates. Possibly, indeed, the mere general re- 
collection of the term choir may have led to this 
restriction in its application. 

It is not improbable that the south transept of 
the choir conmiunicated directly in ancient times 
with the chapter-house of the monastery, which may 
have immediately adjoined, forming thus the north- 
east comer of the cloister court. In support of this 
evidence, I may state that the same veteran who 
gave me the account of the appearance of the church 
previous to its last remodelling, informed me that 
there used to be near the extremity of this transept 
a massive pillar, which may have been the centre 
column that we sometimes find supporting the roof 
of the chapter-house. 

At the end of this transept or southern extremity 
of the church, on the outside, is a fine pointed arch, 
entire, and the fragment of another, which had an- 
ciently formed part of the series that had bordered 
the eastern side of the cloister court. These are, 
strictly speaking, the only special remains that now 
exist a9 denoting this enclosure, — though, from its 
position, with the monastery ruins on the opposite 
side, and the fine Norman doorway entering from ' 
them to the upper manse-garden, there can be no 
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doubt whatever of the latter and the cloister court 
of the convent being identical. 

The exterior of the church now requires our atten- 
tion. Beginning on the north side of the tower, 
where, as abeady mentioned, there seems to have 
been an aisle or chapel, we pass along the outer wall 
of the church till we reach the aisle or north tran- 
sept of the choir erected by the younger George 
Bruce. There is nothing in the external aspect of 
the church here calling for special remark, as the 
original windows or arches of the choir have been 
built up, though the Bruce 'aisle has rather a hand- 
some one at its north extremity. Proceeding still 
farther east we come to a vault attached to the 
north wall of the church, and kept carefully locked. 
It is the family vault of the Bruce family, including 
the great Sir (Jeorge and his descendants, the Earls 
of Kincardine. Latterly it was converted into his 
own mausoleimi by Sir Robert Preston on becoming 
proprietor of the Cuboss estate ; and here both he 
and his wife. Lady Preston, repose. Against the 
east wall, just opposite the door, is a very fine 
monument, in alabaster, to the memory of Sir 
George Bruce. The knight and captain of the in- 
dustry of old CulroBs is represented in a reclining 
position, while in front of him are kneeling figures, 
also in alabaster, of his children. The diminutive 
scale on which the latter are represented has pro- 
cured for the group the popular appellation of " the 
babies." The monument itself, which reaches nearly 
to the summit of the vault, is a close imitation of 
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the monument of Edward Lord Kinloss, Sir George's 
elder brother, erected in the fioUs Chapel, Chancery 
Lane, London. 

On the south wall of this vault is perhaps the 
most interesting memorial connected with Culross. 
A brass plate fixed in the wall above a projection 
resembling an altar has the following inscription : — 

" FUIMUS.^ 

" Near this spot is deposited the heart of Edward Lord 
Bruce of Kinloss, who was slain in a bloody duel, fought in 
1613 with Sir Edward Sackville, afterwards Earl of Dorset, 
near Bergen-op-Zoom in Holland, to which country the com- 
batants repaired, the one from England, the other from 
Paris, for the determined purpose of deciding their quarrel. 
The body of Lord Bruce was interred in the great church of 
Bergen-op-Zoom, where, among the ruins caused by the 
siege in 1747, are still to be seen the remains of a monu- 
ment erected to his memory. A tradition, however, existing 
that his heart had been sent over to his native land, and 
was buried near that place, a search was made by Sir Ro- 
bert Preston of Yalleyfield in the year 1808, when it was 
found embalmed in a silver case of foreign workmanship, 
secured between two flat and excavated stones clasped with 
iron, and was again carefully replaced and securely deposited 
in the spot where it was discovered. 

" For the particulars of the challenge and fatal duel, in 
which the Lord Bruce was killed on the spot, disdaining to 
accept his life from his antagonist, who was also dangerously 
wounded, see Lord Clarendon's * History of the Eebellion,' 
B. L, and the narrative published in Nos. 129 and 133 of the 
• Guardian.' " 

The circumstances attending the duel have already 

^ The motto of the Braces. 
VOL. II. S 
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been detailed. An account of the discovery of the 
heart is contained in two conuntmications by Mr 
Begbie, Sir Robert's factor, made respectively in 1808 
and 1815, to the Treasurer of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, Edinburgh. Plrevious to being redeposited 
with great ceremony in its original resting-place, the 
silver box containing it was exhibited to the public 
in a room of Cuboss Abbey. 

Quitting the Bruce aisle, we find immediately to 
the east of it, behind the north wall of the church, 
the ruins of what used to be denominated the Old 
or Little Aisle. Nothing remains of it now but a 
very fine fragment of a window of the decorated 
order, and belonging apparently to a later period 
than any other part of the ancient architecture of 
the church. It is said traditionally to have been 
the burial-place of the Argyll family, who acted as 
hereditary bailies of the Abbey in Roman Catholic 
times, and occupied the Castle of Gloom, afterwards 
Castle Campbell, at Dollar. Several bodies enclosed 
in leathern shrouds were a good many years ago 
dug up here, and are considered to have been those 
of members of the house of Argyll 

There is little else in the exterior of the church 
deserving of notice, unless it be the great east 
window, which in the interior is almost wholly shut 
out from view by the galleries. It is of considerable 
size, and, with its mullions in the Early English 
style, and semicircular Norman arch, is the only 
window in the church which has been preserved in 
its original form. The others are all small, and of 
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modem construction, with the exception of that in 
the north transept behind the pulpit, which, how- 
ever, dates only from the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 

Whilst the Culdees or early Scottish clergy gener- 
ally planted their establishments in bleak and deso- 
late situations, exposed to all the inclemency of 
the weather, and without any attractiveness or 
amenity in their surroundings, the monks and 
•canons-regular of a later date showed great dis- 
crimination in the sites which they fixed upon, and 
improved, moreover, the natural advantages of the 
locality by their ingenious and artistic industry. 
CulJ bL stra4 evidence of thdr judgm^t 
and good taste in these respects. Though the braes 
which here border the shore of the Forth may in the 
days of St Serf have presented, as the old legends 
inform us, but a desolate wilderness of tangled 
scrub, they have a fine southern exposure, and the 
monks of medieval times perceived well to what 
account they might be turned in laying out their 
gardens. The " convent yard," as it is termed in 
old title-deeds and legal documents, forms still, in 
part at least, the present Abbey orchard, which 
occupies a considerable space on the slope of the 
hill in front of the mansion of Culross Abbey. It 
is not unlikely that since the erection of the latter it 
has been somewhat extended towards the east, whilst 
it may have undergone a slight curtailment on the 
west side. 

It is well known that ancient monastic buildings 
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had generally around them an enclosure, more or 
less extensive, which contained, besides the gardens 
and pleasure-grounds, a small extent of pasture-land, 
and also varioua domeetic offices -aU being sur- 
rounded with a protecting wall. It is not possible 
to determine now the limits of the wall of defence 
which thus enclosed the rifioHi^ or sacred territory of 
Culross ; but there can be little doubt of the north 
lodge or portal having been at the spot now known 
as the Chapel Bam, close to the west Abbey Lodge, 
and opposite to the entrance of the road leading to 
the West Kirk. There is here to be seen an ancient 
wall of great thickness, having its inner side turned 
to the road, and pierced by a doorway and a small 
window or bole. Fixed in the upper part of the 
wall is the spring or foundation-stone of an arch. 
The locality has long been known as the Chapel 
Bam; and what is now the Abbey Lodge, on the 
other side of the wall, was, in the memory of persons 
still living, a building — ^not, however, of great an- 
tiquity — that was actually used as a bam. In 
ancient Scottish Acts of Parliament and other old 
documents relating to Culross, the place is spoken 
of as the Bar-chapel, or the chapel of Bar — ^whether 
from its proximity to the rising ground immediately 
above, called Barhill, or from its being the port or 
bar of the monastery territory, I am really unable 
to determine. There had doubtless, however, been 
a chapel here, which it is extremely probable was 
connected, as often happened in such cases, with a 
gateway and porter's lodge. A wall seems to have 
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been continued eastwards from this point for about 
two hundred yards, and thence to have been carried 
in a southern direction till it reached the lower ex- 
tremity of the churchyard in the space between the 
present Abbey and the church. Traces of ancient 
foundations, as well of walls as of what may have 
been circular flanking towers, have been discovered 
along all these lines. How much farther south the 
wall extended we cannot tell, any more than we 
can lay down with certainty the line of the western 
boundary of the monastery territory. It may be 
mentioned here, that according to the account of the 
Scotch antiquary Captain Grose, the house of the 
Abbot of Culross was a detached building, situated 
a little to the west of the present ruins, and was 
existing in the memory of persons Uving at the close 
of the last century. Nothing is now known regard- 
ing it. The present manse abuts on the south-west 
extremity of the churchyard, just where the west 
front of the Abbey Church used to be when the nave 
was in existence. It is extremely likely that its 
original walls, which are very thick, were those of 
the old monastery; but extensive alterations and 
additions have been made at different times. It 
bears the date of 1637, with the initials " J. D.," — 
doubtless those of Mr John Duncan, who was then 
minister of the parish. Below these is a second 
date — 1752 — ^which marks the period of some al- 
teration. The west wing is entirely modern, and 
was added in 1824, when the church was remodelled. 
The " monks of old " were not only skilful archi- 
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tects and horticultuiists, but were also noted for 
their caligiaphic abilities, which they displayed in 
the transcription of missals, religions manuals, and 
other books connected with the service of the Chnrch. 
In this, indeed, a great part of their time was emr 
ployed, and a particular chamber in the monastery, 
called the scriptoriwni^ was set apart for this kind of 
work* We have authentic evidence, not only of the 
monks of Culross having been engaged in this way, 
but likewise of their enjoying a great reputation over 
Scotland for their caligraphic skiU. In the preface 
to the * Inventories of Mary Queen of Scots,' Dr 
Robertson, the editor, remarks: — 

" It is impossible not to regret the service-books of the 
Chapel Boyal destroyed by the Begent. We may reason- 
ably grieve for them as fine examples of the Scottish art of 
that age — ^interesting proofs of the skill and taste of the 
monks of Culross and the canons of St Andrews. Pay- 
ments were made from the Treasury of £14, 8s. to. the 
bedell of St Andrews for a breviary to King James IV. in 
1502-4 ; of £14 to the monks of Culross for books to the 
Franciscans of Stirling in 1502-4; and of £24 to 'Dene 
Mychaell Donaldsone, monk of Culross, for ane grete anti- 
phonall buke' for the Chapel Eoyal in 1538-9. In record- 
ing that Abbot Thomas, who died in 1535, gave a missal 
and a gradual to his monastery of Xinloss, his biographer 
is careful to add that both were written at Culross {Ferrerii 
Sistoria AbbcUium de KyrUos). A psalter, it would seem, of 
the fifteenth century, now in the Advocates' Library at 
Edinburgh, is inscribed Ms fdebi fscit Bicardus Merchsl 
QUONDAM Abbas de Culenbos." 

A more interesting instance still of the caligraphic 
skill of the Culross monks is furnished in a beauti- 
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fully written miniature Bible now preserved in the 
library of Traquair House, near Innerleithen. It 
bears the inscription ''Liber sancte Marie de Cul- 
ros in Scocia prope monasterium de Dunfermline." 
And in concluding this subject , I may quote the fol- 
lowing statement £pom the Rev. W. Stephen's MSS. 
lectures on Culross, already referred to : — 

"I have only another instance to add of the existence 

by our old monks. Mr William Macdonald, late of Low 
Yalleyfield, an eminent virtuoso, told me that in the spring 
of 1869 he bought at the sale of the library of the late Mr 
Johnston, Curator of the National Galleiy of Scotland, an 
illuminated Soman Catholic missal, written by the monks 
of Culross, without date — ^a beautiful book — at the price of 
seven guineas; but having been offered £11, 7s. for it by 
M. Fourb^, who was French tutor to the Prince of Wales 
during his residence at Edinburgh University, he parted 
with it to him for that sum." 

The monks of Culross belonged to the order of 
Cistercians or White Friars (Monacki AUn). The 
Cistercians were first established as a religious order 
in the year 1098, by Robert, abbot of Molesme, in 
the diocese of Langres in France. The name is 
derived from their chief house, Cistertium or Citeaux, 
in Burgundy ; and they were also called Bemardines, 
on account of St Bernard having, fifteen years after 
the foundation of the monastery of Citeaux, betaken 
himself thither with thirty of his companions. Here 
he conducted himself with such reputation that he 
was elected abbot of Clairvaux, from which he gener- 
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ally takes his designation. He founded no fewer 
than 160 monasteries of the Cistercian order; and 
from his activity in thus extending its influence, its 
monks were frequently called, after him, Bemardines. 
The dress of the Cistercians was white, with the 
exception of a black cowl and scapular; whereas 
that of the Benedictines was entirely black. They 
owned thirteen monasteries in Scotland. 

How the monks of Culross conducted themselves, 
or what manner of life they led, we have scarcely a 
shred of information. One specialty they seem to 
have been distinguished by — their skUl in pen- 
manship, and the execution of illuminated manu- 
scripts. Another, of a difierent character, may with 
some likelihood be credited to them — the art of 
representing and performing in mystery and miracle 
plays. It is well known that in the middle ages the 
clergy were not only the mainstay and supporters of 
the drama, but likewise acted as the performers in 
those strange exhibitions of Scriptural narrative and 
ecclesiastical legend with which they regaled the 
populace at set times as a sort of actual presenta- 
tion of the doctrines and morals which they preached 
to them in the churches. The most solemn subjects 
were thus treated, and the exhibition of the most 
sacred personages and themes was not unfrequently 
mingled with gross and profane buffoonery. These 
mysteries and moralities were generally performed 
in the open air ; and as the actors were for the most 
part composed of clergymen, they were greatly in 
vogue in the neighbourhood of any abbey or con- 
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yentual establishment, which could always, furnish 
a quote of performers. A particular epot was com- 
monly set apart for this purpose, known aa the Play- 
field, where the ground, either naturaUy or artifi- 
cially, was so constituted as to afford the necessary 
accommodation for the open-air stage, and enable 
the audience to witness comfortably the representa- 
tions there performed. Perth, Cupar, Stirling, Lin- 
lithgow, and other places, had all their playfields ; 
and the exhibitions often acquired an additional 
dclat by the presence of the sovereign and his 
court. 

There seems little reason to doubt that the field 
on the sea-shore at the western extrejnity of the 
burgh of Culross, immediately adjoining Balgownie 
stables, which bears to this day the name of the 
Playfield, was in Roman Catholic times the scene 
of many such representations, in which the principal 
parts were enacted by the monks of Culross Abbey. 
It may also have witnessed the performance of Sir 
David Lindsay^s plays, and similar satires on the 
corruptions of the Church and the vices of the clergy, 
which are said to have materially contributed to the 
accomplishment of the Reformation. The space in 
question is admirably adapted for an open-air theatre, 
having a fine sunny sloping bank on the north side, 
on which crowds of spectators could sit and view the 
peiformance on the level space below. The ground 
is quite unfitted for athletic sports or military exer- 
cises; and no other plays but those of the stage 
could ever have been exhibited here with any sue- 
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cess. In recent times it has been converted into 
the orchard and garden attached to Balgownie 
House. 

At the Reformation the rental of Culioss Abbey 
amounted, we are told, to £768, 16s. 7d. of money ; 
3 chalders/ 3 bolls of wheat ; 14 chalders, 10 bolls, 
2 firlots of barley; 13 chalders, 12 bolls, 3 firlots, 
3i pecks of oats; 1 chalder,. 2 boUs of salt; 10 
wedders, 22 lambs ; 7 dozen of capons ; 28^ dozen 
of poultry ; 7i stone of butter ; 79i stone of che^e ; 
and 8 trusses of straw. At its suppression the 
monastery contained only nine monks, having prob- 
ably for some time previously been undergoing a 
gradual process of decay and diminution in the 
number of its inmates. Of these nine who had 
thus Hngered to the last in the old cloisters, five 
embraced the Beformed doctrines, and had probably 
some small pension assigned to them. Four, how- 
ever, remained constant to their old faith, and, we 
may conclude, were ignominiously extruded. In the 
first volume of the burgh records, which dates firom 
1588, we find among the inhabitants of Culross at 
that period one or two persons who are designated 
" priests," — ^probably superannuated monks from the 
Abbey. 

As regards the landed property held by the 
monastery, it comprised lands not merely in the 
parish of Cuboss, but in those of Torrybum, Saline, 
and others. The little parish of Crombie, afterwards 
united to Torrybum, seems to have been almost 

^ A Scottish grain-measuie contaming sixteen bolls. 
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entirely the property of the convent. It is some- 
times diflSicult to distinguish between what actually 
was ecclesiastical property and what amounted mere- 
ly to a right of superiority or lordship involving the 
payment of certain duties. Had the Culross Chartu- 
laxy existed, many obscurities resting on the subject 
might have been removed. 

There is, however, a document preserved among 
the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum which 
gives a vidimus or synopsis of the revenues of Cul- 
ross Abbey, which, it wiU be remembered, was, on 
the suppression of the monasteries and annexation 
of benefices to the Crown, formed into a temporal 
lordship, and bestowed on Sir James Colville of 
Easter Wemyss, with the title of Lord Colville of 
Culross. It seems to have been drawn up in 1630, 
on the occasion of a stent or measure of taxation 
having been imposed in the time of James, or, as he 
is there styled, John^ second Lord Colville of Culross, 
and grandson of the first lord. The title is, '^ Taxt 
Roll of the Abbaye of Culross, given up and taxt in 
a Court, holden by John, Lord Colvill of Culross, for 
his Belieffe of £344, 8s. lOd., layd on the sd. Abbaye 
in anno 1630, himself and the whole vassals almost 
compearing." The various lands which paid tribute 
to the monastery, with the names of the proprietors, 
and the respective amounts of feu-duty paid by 
them to Lord Colville, are aU stated in detail. The 
accoimt corresponds pretty closely with what has 
been already mentioned of the revenues of Culross 
Abbey at the time of the Beformation. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

MONUMENTS OP OULROSS AND TULLIALLAN — 

contimied. 

fT\SE original parish church of Culross, known as 
-*• the West Kirk, is situated nearly a mile west 
by north of the Abbey Church, on the old road 
leading through the moor to Kincardine. Nothing 
whatever is known of its early history, beyond the 
information, already detailed, contained in the Act 
of the Scottish Parliament of 1633, which finally 
stripped it of its dignity as the parish church, and 
transferred this stcUits to the Abbey Church, which 
had practically and solely served this function ever 
since the Reformation. 

The West Kirk had thus never witnessed within 
its waUs any other services than those of the Roman 
Catholic faith. It probably dates its origin firom the 
first division of Scotland into parishes, which is sup- , 
posed to have taken place in the twelfth century, in 
the reign of David I. The primitive rudeness of its 
architecture warrants us in referring its erection to 
a very remote period, the style of building approxi- 
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mating very closely to those ancient edifices, few in 
number, which are still to be found in England, and 
have been classed under the denomination of Early 
Saxon. Its dimensions are small, having a length 
from east to west of about sixty-eight feet, and a 
breadth of eighteen feet. The only part of the walls 
that remains tolerably entire is on the east and south 
sides. The latter contains a low and primitive door- 
way, with jambs and lintel, unprovided with any 
ornament ; and immediately adjoining it, on its west 
side, is a narrow aperture or window, once sur- 
mounted by a plain pointed arch. This last is the 
only remaining object in the architecture of the West 
Kirk that preserves a distinctly ecclesiastical char- 
acter, if we except two large stones sculptured with 
crosses. These have been built into the walls, one 
of them serving as a lintel for the doorway just 
mentioned, and the other as that of a plain window 
three feet square on the north side. It seems diffi- 
cult to account for their situation in their present 
position, unless we suppose them to have been 
originally tombstones, and that in Protestant times 
the ruined church may have been used as a burial- 
place, and the decaying walls patched up with those 
relics of a past age. By some the sculptures in 
question have been held to represent swords — to 
which, indeed, they bear some resemblance — and a 
theory was in consequence maintained that the West 
Kirk had formerly belonged to the Knights Tem- 
plars. But there is no evidence whatever to support 
this, and there can be little question that the de- 
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lineatioiis on the stones ore crosses in the medieval 
style of art. 

What may originaUy have been a projection or 
transept on the south side of the church, is now used 
as the burying-vault of the Johnstons of Sands. It 
was purchased in the middle of the last century by 
the ancestor of the present proprietor from the 
Browns of Baxhill. 

The churchyard of the West Bark is still occasion- 
ally used for interments, though for the most part 
these are confined to the Abbey churchyard, A 
handsome mausoleum has of recent years been 
erected on the west side, though not actually within 
the precinct, as the burial-place of Mr Dalgleish of 
West Grange. 

In a field to the north of the West Kirk, on the 
farm of the Ashes, is a spring of excellent water, 
which bears the name of the Monks' Well. The 
name seems to have come down from Roman 
CathoUc times, as the designation of the fountain- 
head from which the monastery was supplied. At 
least there was then some kind of reservoir here, as, 
in an Act of the Scottish Parliament in 1594, con- 
firming to Alexander Gaw of Maw his possession of 
certain lands conveyed to him and his predecessors 
by the Commendator and Convent of Culross, the 
field in question is designated " The Cisterns." At 
the present day, Culross Abbey derives its supply of 
water from the Monks' WeU, as did also the mansion 
of Valleyfield, till it was cut off in consequence of a 
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dispute between Lady Baiid and the trustees of Sir 
Robert Preston. 

The mansion of Cuboss Abbey, which closely ad- 
joins the eastern side of the Abbey churchyard, is 
said to have been built out of the materials of the 
old monastery, and very probably out of those of 
which the buildings of the refectory on the south 
side of the cloister court were composed. This 
splendid though uncompleted edifice was originally 
erected in 1608 by the first Lord Kinloss, Eong 
James's favourite counsellor, and Master of the Bolls. 
I have already given my reasons for conjecturing 
that the plan was furnished by the celebrated Inigo 
Jones, who was then architect to the Court; and 
besides the public works in which he has left so 
many memorials of himself, had also designed several 
mansions for the English nobility. The whole style 
of architecture is so superior to anything that could 
have been produced in Scotland at the period, that 
doubts have been propounded as to its being the 
work at all of the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. But all the historical and local evidence that 
we have goes to show that it really dates from that 
time; and the supposition being admitted of the 
services of an eminent foreign architect having been 
called into requisition, the encountering difficulty 
vanishes. 

Culross Abbey, which thus succeeded to the title 
of the old monastery, is an oblong building of three 
storeys, flanked by turrets at the east and west ex- 
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tremities of its south front, which, standing on the 
crest of the hiU, both commands a magnificent pros- 
pect, and, when viewed from below on the water, 
forms, with the church and monastery ruins, a most 
unpoairg ^i picturesque g^up. ovelhadowing the 
town of Culross. The architecture belongs to the 
Renaissance or ItaHan order, such as may be seen 
in Heiiot's Hospital, Edinburgh, Ae Banqueting 
House, Whitehall, Greenwich Hospital, and other 
buildings which are associated with the genius of 
Inigojfue. It had originJly ouly been, i edifice 
of two storeys, with a tower at each extremity ; and 
the intention doubtless was to have it completed in 
the form of a quadrangle, with a court and grand 
entrance, most probably on the eastern side. A 
portion of the west side of the quadrangle, at right 
angles to the front or south side, was actually erected, 
and now remains to show the plan of the founder. 
It is said that Lady Hay, the last surviving niece of 
Sir Eobert Preston, had in contemplation, besides 
the restoration of the tower of the church, the com- 
pletion of the quadrangle of Culross Abbey. 

The architraves of the windows on the first floor, 
as well as those on the upper storeys of the turrets, 
are marked with the initials L. E. B., D. M. B. — 
these denoting respectively Lord Edward Bruce of 
Kinloss, and his wife Dame Magdalen Bruce, a 
daughter of Alexander Clerk of Balbirnie. On the 
east gable are two superimposed dates, 1608 and 
1670. The first refers to the edifice as origin- 
ally erected by Lord Konloss; the second to the 
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third storey, added in the year last mentioned by 
Alexander, second Earl of Kincardine. 

On one of the old flags which used to be borne 
in former times on the occasion of riding the burgh 
marches, Culross Abbey was represented as a build- 
ing of only two storeys. It had evidently been 
found too expensive and impracticable an under- 
taking to complete it in accordance with the original 
plan, and accordingly the makeshift device was em- 
ployed of increasing the accommodation by the 
superimposition of a third storey and attics. These 
last have now disappeared, in consequence of the 
demolition operations of Sir Robert Preston. It is 
extremely likely that, in making this addition to 
the Abbey, Lord Kincardine availed himself of the 
services of his kinsman, the celebrated Sir William 
Bruce of Kinross, the first architect of his day, aiid 
the designer, both of the greater part of Holyrood 
Palace as then reconstructed, and his own splendid 
mansion of Kinross House on the shores of Loch 
Leven. 

The entrance to Culross Abbey is on the north 
side ; but all the principal apartments face the south, 
and command splendid views of the Forth and op- 
posite shores. The first floor is almost entirely 
occupied by a grand suite of rooms, consisting of 
dining and drawing rooms, connected by a noble 
gallery, after the same manner as is displayed in 
Hatfield House, Herts, the seat of Lord Salisbury, 
which was designed by Inigo Jones for the first 
holder of the title — Elizabeth and James's celebrated 

VOL. II. T 
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statesman, Sir Robert Cecil. One of those rooms 
used, in Lord Dundonald's time, to be hung with 
fine Gobelins tapestry, and was known as the King's 
Room^ from the tradition of King James having been 
entertained here on his visit to Scotland in 1617. 

Notwithstanding the imposing appearance of Cul- 
ross Abbey, the number of apartments that it con- 
tains is, owing to the narrowness of the building and 
the space taken up with corridors and state-rooms, 
not so great as might be imagined. Sir Walter 
Scott indeed, on the occasion of his visit, expressed 
the opinion that it could not be much more service- 
able to Sir Eobert Preston than as a banqueting-house. 

By his will Sir Robert's trustees were directed to 
maintain the Abbey in a habitable condition; and 
he moreover directed, in somewhat whimsical fashion, 
that the old designation of Culross Abbey should be 
exchanged for the appellation of the Abbey Eliza- 
beth, in compliment to his deceased partner. Lady 
Preston, 7i6e Miss Elizabeth Brown. This new 
nomenclature, however, was never adopted except 
in one or two legal documents, and is now quite 
abandoned. 

After remaining untenanted, except by a house- 
keeper in charge, and almost wholly unfurnished, 
during a period of more than thirty years, Culross 
Abbey was, on the accession of the Elgin family, held 
in lease for eight years by Henry Liddell, Esq., of 
the Bombay Civil Service, who died here in 1873. 
It is now occupied by Major Johnston of the Madras 
Service, uncle of Laurence Johnston, Esq. of Sands. 
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The Abbey garden and orchard, comprising for the 
most part those belonging to the old convent, stretch 
down the slope of the hill towards the public road, 
and from thei^ productiveness and fine exposure, 
still testify to the horticultural skill and judgment 
of the monks. They seem to have been laid out in 
their present terrace form by Alexander, second Earl 
of Kincardine, who at least must have built the 
pavilion or arbour which occupies the eastern ex- 
tremity of the fine upper terrace, and bears the date 
of 1674. An ancient oak settle placed within this 
summer-house has carved upon it, among other 
indentations, the words " Jo. Cochrane, 1767," which 
were probably cut there in his boyhood by the Hon. 
John Cochrane, Deputy-Commissary to the Forces in 
North Britain, and younger brother of Archibald, 
ninth Earl of Dundonald, the unfortunate projector 
and speculator. It is probable, however, that the 
seat is as old as the pavilion itself. 

The whole of the grounds about the Abbey, though 
not of great extent, are extremely beautiful, both in 
themselves and the splendid views which they com- 
mand. They used in former days to be the wonder 
and pride of the country round. One of the earliest 
descriptions of them is contained in the work entitled 
*A Journey through Scotland,' published in 1723, 
which, if I mistake not, is the production of no less 
distinguished an author than Daniel Defoe. The 
edition, however, that I have seen in the British 
Museum, does not bear his name on the title-page, 
and the narrative in question is not included in his 
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'Tour through Great Britam/ published in 1724. 
There can at least be no question as to the date 
of the work, whatever dubiety we may feel regard- 
ing the author. Having arrived at Korth Queens- 
ferry, he thus proceeds with the account of his 
journey : — 

" Continuing my coarse westwards by the Frith banks, I 
arrived in four ^ miles at Culross, a most noble ancient seat 
of the Braces, Earls of Kincairn ; it stands on an eminence, 
as that of Weems does, and hath a noble prospect across the 
Fri^h of the county of West Lothian, up the Frith to the 
mountains above Sterling, and down below Edinburgh. 
One cannot imagine a nobler palace. It is built all of 
freestone ; the front to the south is above two hundred foot, 
with a tower three stories high at each comer, and under 
this front is a terras as long and as broad as that at 
Windsor, with a pavilion at each end, and below the terras 
run hanging gardens for half a mile down to the Frith. 
The design of these gardens was vast ; but as they are, you 
can only judge of what they were to be and might ba 
When my Lord Mar was laying out his fine gardens at 
Allaway, I am told that when he saw these he thanked God 
that Culross was not his, for the expense of keeping it up 
would ruin him. The house is well furnished, and in the 
great staircase are some very good pictures of knights of the 
Golden Fleece, cardinals, bishops, abbots, and other eminent 
men of the name of Bruce. This branch of the Bruces is 
sprung from that of Blairhall, as that of Ailesbuiy in 
England is, and all of them from Bruce of Clackmannan ; 
in this neighbourhood they are a very ancient clan, and very 
great in this neighbourhood. 

" Culross is also a good market-town, and there hath been 
a large old monastery, whose rains join the outer court of 

^ Possibly a slip for fourteen, which, though about four miles in 
excess, is nearer the mark. 
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the Lord Kincaim's palaoe. From Colross in six miles I 
arrived at the fine village of Alloway, belonging to Erskine, 
Earl of Mar." 

It is evident from the above that the journey here 
described must have been made not later than 1705, 
the year in which Alexander, third Earl of ELincar- 
dine, died. Subsequently to that, the Abbey was 
occupied by Lady Mary Cochrane and her husband. 
We know that Defoe visited Scotland two or three 
years previous to the Union, and had been despatched 
thither as a sort of commissioner to aid in bringing 
about that event. It is highly probable that he 
would make a peregrination through the principal 
burgh towns of Scotland, and Culross among the 
rest. I cling, therefore, strongly to the idea that 
the author of ' Robinson Crusoe ' actually paid a visit 
to Culross, and that it is to his pen that we owe one 
of the earliest descriptions of the present Abbey and 
its grounds. 

In further reference to this account — given, as I 
am inclined to think, by Defoe — it may be observed 
that the original design of the Abbey gardens and 
pleasure-grounds seems to have been on no less 
magnificent a scale than that of the mansion itself. 
The res angusta domi had in both instances pre- 
vented the complete realisation. It appears from 
the title-deeds of the Abbey that its site and some 
of the ground immediately adjoining were purchased 
in parcels from different proprietors. There was 
thus originally no Culross estate, properly so called ; 
and even the Earls of Kincardine, as representa- 
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tives of Sir George Bruce, notwithstanding the great 
extent of territory inherited by them, owned no large 
amount of property in the immediate vicinity of 
the family mansion. The lands which Lady Mary 
Cochrane succeeded in retaining — ^in opposition to 
the claims of the Black Colonel, who had purchased 
thef bulk of the Kincardine estates — were but of 
limited extent. Her son Charles Cochrane, however, 
made some additions to the family property. 

Reference has already been made to Slezer's 
*Theatrum Scotiae,' which, published in 1693, con- 
tains both the earUest pictorial representation of 
Culross and its Abbey, and in the letterpress at- 
tached to the print the earliest descriptive account. 
The author's name is thus stated on the title-page — 
" John Slezer, Captain of the Artillery Company, and 
Surveyor of their Majesties Stores and Magazines in 
the Kingdom of Scotland." The views compose a 
foUo volume, and the plate representing each place 
is dedicated to the proprietor of the estate. That 
of Culross is inscribed, " To the Right Honourable 
Alexander, Earl of Kincardine, Lord Bruce," &c. 
The mansion and grounds of the Abbey bear a very 
close resemblance to their appearance at the present 
day, but the foreground and the rest of the picture 
generaUy are rough and extravagant. As regards 
the ruins of the monastery, there is shown a large 
castle-like building just in front of the present re- 
mains, whilst the arches on the south side of the 
cloister court which supported the refectory are also 
distinctly manifest. The following description is 
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appended to the print, translated, it is said, from 
the Latin of Sir Robert Sibbald : — 

" Ciihx)sse hath its name from Cul, which signifies a bank 
or back ; and Eosse, which was the ancient name of Fife, 
because it lies in the western comer of that shire. 

" It is situated on a descent at the side of the river of Forth 
— ^its chief commodities being salt and coals. That which 
chiefly adorns it is the stately buildings of the Earl of Ein- 
cardin, with the gardens and terrace-walks about it, having 
a pleasant prospect to the very mouth of the river Forth. 
Near unto these buildings are to be seen the ruins of an 
ancient monastery." 

As regards the first part of the above description, 
it may be observed that there is no evidence what- 
ever that Fife had ever anciently the designation of 
Ross, or that it ever included Cuboss within its ter- 
ritory. The allegation seems to have arisen from a 
fanciful idea regarding the peninsular form of " The 
Kingdom,^' as Ijring between the Firths of Forth and 
Tay. And Culross was supposed to mark the hack 
of the peninsula, a^ Kinross did the head. I shall 
have something to say regarding the etymologies of 
Culross and its district in another chapter. 

At the south-eastern extremity of the Abbey 
grounds, just without the eastern side of the garden 
of St Mungo's, and closely adjoining the public road, 
are the remains of St Mungo's Kirk or Chapel, founded 
by Archbishop Blackadder in 1503, on the reputed 
locality of the landing of St Thenew and birth of 
St Mungo. It is probable, indeed, that an older cell 
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or chapel marked tiiis site, and the ground seems in 
former times to have been part of the patrimony of 
St Mungo's Cathedral in Glasgow. In the * Regis- 
trum Episcopatus Glasguensis/ edited by Cosmo 
Innes for the Maitland Club, it is stated that Kobert 
Blackadder, the first archbishop of Glasgow, received 
from James IV., on 24th May 1503, a grant of the 
lands of Cragrossy, in Strathem, and on 27th May 
of same year, from the revenues of these lands) 
founded and endowed St Mungo's Chapel at Culross. 
The terms of the foundation are as follows : " Rob- 
ertus Glasguensis archiepiscopus primus a reditibus 
terraruM d! Cragroesy ,uL Jl eril donavit fondavi. 
vnam capellaniam in ecclesia beatissimi Kentigemi 
confessoris vbi idem natus erat per archiepiscopum 
constructa et edificata prope monasterium de Culros." 
The chapel is a complete ruin, almost level with 
the ground, with the exception of the north wall, 
which resembles a sunk fence in the bank above, and 
leaves it a matter of uncertainty whether it was 
originaUy built in this form or from the first stood 
detached, the intervening space between the wall and 
declivity having been subsequently filled up by the 
gradual descent of earth and rubbish. Two large 
beech-trees, certainly not of remote antiquity, flour- 
ish on the summit of this space. There is also the 
decayed trunk of an ancient elder-tree which grows 
near the north-western extremity, where some re- 
mains of the west wall and entrance are still visible. 
Of the south wall only the foundations are traceable, 
and these project into the public road beyond the 
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present enclosing wall, which was built by Sir Robert 
Preston. The eastern extremity of the building 
formed a three-sided apse — a construction differing 
from the ordinary shape of the apse, which is gener- 
ally semicircular. The lower part of its east and 
north-east side is still entire, the latter exhibiting 
on the outside a fine front of hewn stone. Traces of 
windows are also to be seen here. The length of 
the chapel from east to west is 54 feet, and the 
breadth 20 feet. A wall, still partly remaining, 
separated the outer compartment or nave from the 
interior or chancel, and the raised floor of flagstones 
with their rounded edges is still very plainly marked 
here in front of the site of the high altar and east 
window. Traces of sedilia or seats appear along the 
north wall, which has a height of from 10 to 12 
feet. 

About twenty years ago St Mungo's Chapel, which 
had been long abandoned to neglect, and turned into 
a receptacle of rubbish, was cleared out, and the 
outlines of the building, with its pavement of flag- 
stone, disclosed to view. It was visited shortly 
afterwards by a party of members of the Scottish 
Antiquarian Society, including Drs Joseph Robert- 
son and Robert Chambers, who were conducted to 
the various objects of interest around Cuboss by the 
Rev. W. Stephen, who acted as cicerone. Some 
excavations made either then or a short time previ- 
ously resulted in the discovery of four skeletons — 
three of grown persons, and one of a child. These 
were Ijdng almost immediately under the pavement. 
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and must have been buried in Protestant times after 
a considerable depth of earth had accumulated. 
Many loose bones were also found among the 
rubbish.! 

On the bank behind the chapel was St Mungo's 
churchyard, enclosed by a wall, of which a small 
portion still remains on the east side of the garden 
attached to the house of St Mimgo's. Persons only 
recently deceased remembered seeing tombstones 
here, and one of them informed me that on one 
occasion he had dug up a coffin*handle. This was 
about 1816, when Sir Robert Preston was planting 
clumps of trees round the fishing cottage, and had 
given orders that the mould required for that pur- 
pose should be taken from the ground behind St 
Mungo's Chapel. On understanding that he was 
desecrating a churchyard, he directed that no more 
earth should be taken from that place. There is 
reason to believe that burials took place occasionally 
here as late as 1750. During the last century also, 
St Mungo's Chapel was used as a place of meeting 
by the Freemasons of Culross, who were in the prac- 
tice of walking thither in grand procession. The 
local fraternity was a branch of the great St Mungo's 
Lodge of Glasgow, which is said to have been in the 
habit of sending representatives on such occasions. 
The so-called " St Mungo's lands " or territory in the 
neighbourhood of the chapel appear to have been 
regarded as ecclesiastical property belonging to the 

^ Lectures on the Antiquities of Culross, by Rev. W. Stephen (in 
MS.) 
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see of Glasgow, and thus gave Archbishop Black- 
adder an indisputable right to raise on this spot a 
chapel in honour of the saint. Certainly we find 
Queen Mary, in virtue of the annexation at the Re- 
formation of the ecclesiastical domains to the Crown, 
bestowing on the city of Glasgow by royal charter, 
in 1566, "the lands, rents, and revenues belonging 
to the chaplaincies and altarages of St Mungo." In 
1572 the city made over these to the University of 
Glasgow, who appear, however, to haVe afterwards 
disposed of their right. The chapel and churchyard 
seem to have been regarded as the property of the 
church of Culross. We have already seen, in Chapter 
xiv., a claim preferred by the kiLession agaLt 
Mrs Sands, Uving near St Mungo's Kirk, for an 
alleged encroachment she was making on what 
was considered to be ecclesiastical or parochial 
property. 

Next to the Abbey there are no houses more in- 
teresting about Culross than the two old mansions 
enclosed within a court at the north - west comer 
of the Sand Haven, and known as " the Colonel's 
Close," from having been occupied in the first half of 
the last century by the Black Colonel. Of the two 
houses, one bears ihb date 1597 and the initials G. B., 
from the great Greorge Bruce, its founder ; the other 
has the date 1611 and the initials S. G. B., having 
been erected after Bruce had been raised to the rank 
of a knight. Though respectable and substantial in 
appearance, such as befitted the residence of a wealthy 
burgess of the day, they are by no means remarkable 
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for splendour or beauty of architecture, and certainly 
were not designed by Inigo Jones. 

It is the interior of these houses which possesses 
the chief interest, from the curious painted ceiling 
with which the principal apartment in each is adorned. 
The ceilings are coved, and the material on which the 
paintings axe executed consists of thin planking, now 
very much decayed. The colours are still wonder- 
fully vivid, though in many places time and damp 
have obliterated the pictures. In the older house 
these consist of a series of allegorical designs, well 
drawn, and having attached to each a sentence in 
black-letter, as a text for the pictorial sermon, which 
is either some moral lesson or a representation of the 
general instability and uncertainty of human affairs. 
In the days of Queen Elizabeth and James these 
were favourite subjects both for the artist and poet, 
and in the latter capacity Edmund Spenser has 
shown himself facile princeps as the week - day 
preacher who presents sacred and philosophic truths 
in attractive guise. 

These pictures in Sir George Bruce's old house, 
though they cannot lay claim to a high artistic 
excellence, are nevertheless of very respectable exe- 
cution. Among the designs are "Ulysses and the 
Sirens," " Fortune with her Wheel," &c. They are 
most valuable as specimens of house decoration of 
the period, and King James has doubtless frequently 
sat under and contemplated them on occasion of his 
visiting Culross in his expeditions from Dunfermline, 
and partaking of the hospitality of Sir George Bruce. 
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The same house contains a muniment or strong 
room, with a vaulted roof and a massive iron door. 
There used to be in the room with the painted ceil- 
ing a curious folding-down bed, fixed in the wainscot, 
showing that our ancestors, though they were fond 
of splendidly carved couches, with grand canopies 
•ud hea^y Lains, were yel ringuiLly indiffe^nt 
to comfort in their arrangements for sleeping. Their 
ideas of bedroom accommodation seem to have been 
limited to one state chamber, whilst the ordinary 
members of the family contented themselves with 
concealed beds, shakedowns, and makeshifts of every 
kind. 

The painted room in the mansion of 1611 is of 
a less pretentious character than that in the older 
house, the ornaments consisting mainly of geometri- 
cal delineations. Each house is quite distinct from 
the other, and both are in a woful state of dilapida- 
tion, especially the older mansion of 1597. No one 
has occupied either for many years, and the havoc 
caused by wind, weather, and general neglect has 
been very great. It is much to be regretted that 
something has not been done to rescue those memo- 
rials of the great merchant-prince of Culross from 
rapidly approaching destruction. 

It is possible enough that the second house may 
have been erected by Sir George to accommodate his 
son, the younger George Bruce of Camock. It is 
clear that, being both situated within the same court, 
they could only have been intended as residences for 
members of the same family, or at least very inti- 
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mate friends. And there seems to have been only 
one garden, common to both mansions. 

From references in the burgh and kirk-seasion 
records there can be little doubt of at least the first 
Earl of Kincardine, Sir George Bruce's grandson, 
having resided in the tenement in the Sand Haven, 
though in which of the houses is quite uncertain. 
His brother Alexander, second Earl, may also have 
resided here for a time, though shortly after 1670, at 
latest, he had removed to the Abbey, which had 
passed from the representatives of the first Lord 
Kinloss to those of his younger brother. Sir George 
Bruce. The Kincardine family continued to possess 
the property in the Sand Haven till about 1700, 
when it was transferred, with the bulk of their 
estates, by judicial sale to the Black Colonel. 

Colonel John Erskine of Camock having found 
himself prevented from including in his purchase the 
mansion and grounds of Culross Abbey, which he 
had to resign to Lady Mary Cochrane, took up his 
abode in the Sand Haven, and from him the tene- 
ment derives its old and most fitting designation of 
the Colonel's Close. Tradition has constantly as- 
serted, though I have been unable to find direct 
confiirmation of the fact, that the Black Colonel 
occupied one of the houses in the court, whilst the 
other was tenanted by his kinsman the White 
Colonel. There was thus a double propriety in the 
bestowal of the appellation. Latterly the Colonel's 
Close became the property of the Halkerston family, 
the members of which, father and son, were succes- 
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sively town-clerks of Culross. It passed by inherit- 
ance from Miss Halkerston, last resident of the name 
in Chilross, to her relative, the late Captain James 
Kerr of East Grange. After his death it was sold 
by his representatives to Mr Luke, in the possession 
of whose fanuly it stiU remains. 

When Captain Kerr succeeded to the Colonel's 
Close, he found it designated in the title-deeds as 
the Palace or Great Lodging in the Sand Haven of 
Culross. Not well versed in ancient legal phrase- 
ology, he at once leapt to the conclusion that the 
tenement of which he was now proprietor had in 
ancient times been a royal residence. He conse- 
quently dubbed it " The Palace," and its surround- 
ing court " Palace Yard." The title was captivating ; 
and to the present hour people not merely speak of 
the building as "The Palace," but assertions have 
even found their way into print of its having been 
an ancient residence of one or more of the Scottish 
kings. 

Now the whole of this nomenclature is an absurd 
blunder, originating in Captain Kerr's mistake of 
identifying with a royal residence the " palatium" or 
"palace" in the title-deeds of the Colonel's Close. 
This is nothing more than the appeUation which, in 
law Latin and phraseology, is used to denote any 
large or imposing buHding, more especially any 
building which is occupied by a nobleman. Culross 
Abbey is also designed The Palace or Great Lodging, 
and maiy similar instances from other places in 
Scotland might be produced. The term " Colonel's 
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Close," as my friend Mr Stephen used to observe, 
ought still to be retained, both from having been so 
long employed, and from its preserving the memory 
of an important local if not historical personage. 
But when the public has once laid hold of a name, 
it is almost impossible to get it altered ; and I fear, 
therefore, that the misnomer of " The Palace " will 
continue to mislead and perplex as long as the build- 
ing itself exists. 

The town-house of Culross deserves some notice, 
were it for nothing more than the elegant bell-tower 
which imparts so picturesque an appearance to the 
lower part of the town, and is in its way as charac- 
teristic a feature of Culross as her church and abbey. 
The building itself dates from the year 1626 ; but 
the tower was only erected in 1783, and provided 
then with a clock and bell. The town-hall, or " tol- 
booth," as it used to be called, faces the Sand Haven, 
and is approached by a double flight of steps leading 
to the first floor, which contains the council-chamber 
and a room formerly known as the " Debtors' Room," ^ 
but now used as the house of the town-oflScer. The 
ground -storey is what used to be known as the 
" Laigh Tolbooth " or the " Iron House," and, a^ this 
last grim title imports, was frequently used as a 

^ In the Debtors' Room is the inscription in gold letters, hy a grate- 
ful municipality, to Sir Qeoige Preston of Valleyfield, for his benefac- 
tion of 2000 marks to the town of Culross. This circumstance goes 
to show that there must have been some subsequent rearrangement 
of the interior of the tolbooth, as it is extremely unlikely that such a 
memorial would have been attached to the waU of a prison chamber. 
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prison. Another place of confinement was in the so- 
called " High Tolbooth," or garret of the town-house, 
a dreary fireless place, contained within the lofty 
roof of the building, and lighted through the slates. 
Here the unfortunate women accused of witchcraft 
used to be confined and " watched." In front of the 
town-hall stands a stone platform, well known in 
Scottish burghs as the " Tron," or " Trone," which, 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow, gave a designation to 
the churches immediately adjoining. It was the 
place where commodities were weighed, and the 
term belongs properly to the weighing-machine 
itself, which consisted of a wooden post support- 
ing two cross horizontal bars with beaked extremi- 
ties. From the latter circumstance, the word is 
derived — i.e., from the old Norse trana, a beak or 
crane. It is probably also connected radically with 
tree and throne. 

Previous to the erection of the present town-hall 
there had been an older building, the site of which, 
in a Scottish Act of Parliament of 1594, is spoken of 
as the " ground of the auld tolbuith." No informa- 
tion can be procured now regarding its situation. It 
had doubtless been the prcBtorium and prison-house 
in the days of the burgh of barony under the abbots. 

Just where a narrow passage, like the neck of a 
bottle, connects the Back Causeway with the open 
space about the Cross, stands a tower-like building 
containing a fine spiral staircase, which gives access 
to two large apartments in the adjoining tenement, 

VOL. II. u 
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used as workshops by Mr John Harrower, the pro- 
prietor. The lower one of these is a fine well-pro- 
portioned room, lined with oak-panelling, beautifully 
carved, of which that on the east wall is still in good 
preservation, and is, moreover, adorned with some 
fine inlaid work of a different material. It bears the 
date 1633, which, however, is probably only that of 
the panelling itself, as indicating the period when, 
in churchwarden phrase, the apartment was " beau- 
tified " by its owner, some wealthy burgess of the 
seventeenth century. His initials, J. A., and A. P. 
(those, doubtless, of his wife), are carved ' with the 
date on the wainscot, and they also appear on a 
beautifully carved door, now detached, though still 
in Mr Harrower's possession, which had belonged to 
the same apartment. The initials may stand for 
John Adam and Alison Primrose ; but I can produce 
little more than conjecture in support of this state- 
ment. There was a family of substantial burgesses 
in Culross in the seventeenth century of the name 
of Adam ; and one of them, who bore the designation 
of Bailie William Adam, suffered severely in the 
days of Charles 11. for his Covenanting principles. 
He may have been the son of John Adam, who again 
may have married an Alison Primrose, of a family 
of great repute in ancient Culross, from a member of 
which, Duncan Primrose by name, as already men- 
tioned, the former lairds of Bumbrae and the present 
Rosebery family are descended. 

The tenement in question looks to the south, facing 
the Cross, and has other apartments besides those to 
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which access is gained from the turret stair. One of 
these is on the same floor, was originally fitted up 
in the same style, and communicated probably with 
the lower wainscoted room. The wall which forms 
the north boundary of both is provided with a range 
of curious arched recesses of hewn stone, which some 
have imagined served the purpose of containing 
book-shelves. Following this conjecture, it has been 
surmised that the two apartments in question formed 
a library, and had possibly belonged as such to the 
abbots of the old monastery. Others have connected 
them with Bishop Leighton, to whose diocese Cuboss 
belonged. And the appellation of "the Study," 
which the tenement has borne from time imme- 
morial, has been explained as expressing the purpose 
for which it was originaUy employed. 

As no positive evidence whatever exists on the 
subject, I venture to put forward my own opioion, 
that the recesses were nothing more nor less 
than cupboards or hujffetSy which served to contain 
plate and other articles, as a fitting appendage and 
set-off to the general splendour of the apartments. 
And as regards " the Study," I think the term has 
been derived not from these rooms, but from a very 
curious apartment at the top of the turret stair. 
This forms extemaUy a prominent object, projecting 
as it does slightly from the lower walls of the tower 
on which it rests. It is entered from the summit 
of the spiral staircase, by a tiny corkscrew stair of 
its own, which is both of the narrowest dimensions 
and closed at the foot by a door. Ascending it, we 
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find ourselves in a small chamber of about nine feet 
square and a little over seven feet in height. It 
contains a fireplace, and has three small windows 
or apertures, looking respectively east, west, and 
south, commanding views of the whole town of 
Cuboss, and taking in the Forth and its shores 
as far as Queensferry on one side, and the Carse 
of Falkirk on the other. There is no opening on 
the north side, doubtless from the view in that 
quarter being obstructed by a steep sloping bank. 
It is exactly such an apartment as formed the habi- 
tation of the sage Herr Teufelsdrockh and over- 
looked the whole city of Weissnichtwo. The little 
staircase leading to it is so narrow, that in the case 
of an old woman who lived and died here, it is 
alleged to have been necessary to carry her down 
and place her in her coffin on the landing-place at 
the top of the lower stairs. Certainly no place 
could embody more completely the idea of a philo- 
sopher or wizard's chamber, cut off as it is so com- 
pletely from the outer world, and yet affording 
such scope for the study both of nature and man- 
kind, in the distant view of sea and land, and the 
near one of the surging tide of humanity which on 
market-days gathered round the Cross of Culross. 

I conclude, therefore, that this little chamber, from 
having been used at one time as a study or observa- 
tory, has given its name to the whole tenement, the 
walls of which, it may be remarked, are of an extra- 
ordinary thickness — ^the gable end having a breadth 
of nearly four feet. Adjoining the house, as we 
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aacend the hill, is another tenement, occupied by Mr 
narrower himself, which has a remarkable semicircu- 
lar projection that may at one time have served as 
part of a staircase. What may also have been the 
doorway at the foot is now converted into a window, 
and over it appears the following Greek inscrip- 
tion : — 

•O 0EOS nPONOEI KAI IIPONOHSEI— 
" God provideth and will provide ; " 

one of those pious and pithy sayings which our 
forefathers were so fond of engraving on their dweU- 
ings. The date and author of the inscription are 
unknown, and the house to which it belongs, though 
old, has no other characteristic deserving of special 
notice. 

The Cross of Culross is an ancient structure as 
regards its basement, but the upper part is modem, 
having been re-erected in 1819. Four streets con- 
verge on the little space fronting the Cross. A little 
down from the latter, in the Middle Causeway, 
nearly opposite the Dundonald Arms, is a fine old 
house, which tradition has connected with Kobert 
Leighton, who as Bishop of Dunblane, the diocese 
to which Culross belonged, is said to have resided 
here on the occasion of his official visitations. The 
house is old enough to have existed in the days of 
" the saintly Leighton," and it contains at least one 
large and handsome apartment, finely panelled. But 
the tradition has been as little verified as the con- 
jectures regarding the Study. 
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Facing the town of Culross, and running parallel 
to the shore at the distance of about a hundred 
yards, is a ridge of rocks, known as the Ailie rocks, 
behind which the votaries of Neptune may indtilge 
in . the luxury of a bath without the least risk of 
being overlooked by profane gazers. At the western 
extremity of these rocks is what is referred to 
occasionally in the burgh records as the Oxcraig. 
This derived its name from the existence there of a 
species of rude staircase, up which cattle were driven 
to be shipped on the farther side for Borrowstounness. 
Near this point is a large blue boulder-stone, which, 
according to popular tradition, marks the place of 
sepulture of those who died of the plague in 1645, 
and were buried here to prevent the dissemination 
of infection by their being interred in the church- 
yard. Here also were deposited, it is said, the bodies 
of any persons who by suicide or other demerits had 
rendered themselves unworthy of Christian burial. 
A medical man in Culross who lived at the head of 
the Tanhouse Brae, and had been discovered hidden 
in a chimney after having murdered his wife, was 
apprehended and lodged in prison, where he ended 
his life by poison. His body was interred also near 
the Blue Rock. Bones and fragments of coffins have 
frequently been exhumed and floated ashore from 
this spot, as I am credibly assured by persons on 
whose averments I can place unhesitating reUance. 
The Blue Rock has now been somewhat diminished, 
from portions of it having been broken down and 
carried away to make road-metal. At a little dis- 
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tance on the west side of the harbour is the pier of 
Culross. which originaUy was disconnected from the 
shore, and could only be reached at low-water or by 
wading. A new pier, constructed of stones taken 
fifom the Oxcraig. was erected a good many years 
ago, and connected with the outer pier by a wooden 
jetty. 

About two hundred yards up the Forth, and 
nearly due west from the extremity of the outer 
pier, is the celebrated moat of Sir George Bruce, 
now merely visible at low-water like a heap or riclde 
of stones. It was here that formerly a massive cir- 
cidar building towered above the surface of the 
water, as has been already described in the extract 
from the " Pennilesse Pigrimage " of the Water Poet, 
which presents a very graphic picture of the appear- 
ance of the moat and mine in 1618. Having been 
blown down in the great storm of the Borrowing 
Days, at the time of King James's death, the works 
were completely destroyed, and never again resumed. 
At present the three concentric walls of hewn stone 
of which the building consisted are still distinctly 
visible, though almost level with the ground. The 
tops of piles are also to be seen, and the spaces 
between the three walls are firmly packed with blue 
day. The distance between the two outer walls is 8 
feet, and between the second and third walls fully 15. 
The diameter of the inner wall, which enclosed the 
shaft of the pit, is 18 feet, while that of the outer 
wall from edge to edge is about 60. The landing- 
place is supposed to have been on the eastern side. 
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and there axe also remains on the south-west side of 
what seems to have been a breakwater. The moat 
communicated by workings under the sea with a pit 
on the shore, which is supposed to have been sunk 
in the hollow below the house of Castlehill or Duni- 
marle. * The projection on the sea-shore, formerly 
an old '^bucket-pat/' has also some claims to be 
regarded as the site of the pit which the king de- 
scended on his memorable visit, to emerge subse- 
quently by the moat. Eemains of masonry which 
belonged to this pit, and the draining apparatus 
connected with it described by Taylor, are said to 
have been in existence in this neighbourhood up 
to the beginning of the present century. At the 
present time nothing regarding ite site can be 
affirmed with certainty. 

A very interesting monument of old Culross-and 
possibly, after the camps or earthworks, shortly to 
be mentioned, the very oldest in the parish — ^is the 
Standard Stone, on the outlying unenclosed portion 
of Culross Moor, a little to the north of the farm of 
Bordie. It consists of a block of freestone, flush 
with the ground, and containing two rectangular 
holes, in which tradition asserts that the Scottish 
Standard was fixed on the occasion of the conflict in 
the middle of the eleventh century between King 
Duncan's army and the invading host of Danes. 
The larger hole is about 20 inches long by 12 broad, 
with a depth of 10 inches; whilst the smaller is 
12 inches long by 11 broad, with a depth of 8 
inches. Immediately to the south of this, on 
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the farm of Bordie, is the field know as " Gib's 
croft," in which it is said that Gib, the son of 
Sweyn, King of Norway, was killed. The name 
seems a strange one for a Scandinavian prince ; and 
it is questionable whether any higher degree of 
credit can attach to this tradition regarding the 
battle of Culross than to the story of the prowess, 
at the battle of Luncarty, of the stalwart ploughman 
and his sons who turned the tide of battle in favour 
of the Scots, and became the ancestors of the Enrol 
family. 

A little to the west, and north of the Standard 
Stone, in the open and unplanted part of the moor, 
is a curious memorial of the persecuting times, called 
the Pulpit. This is a stone or rock projecting from 
the side of a hollow in the moor, facing the north, 
and affording a convenient position for an orator or 
preacher addressing an audience standing or reclining 
on the ground below. The stone is partly hollowed 
out beneath, so as to present a sort of canopy towards 
the north — a, circtunstance that would not be worthy 
of mention, except that it serves to identify the rock 
and its surroundings. Conventicles are said to have 
been held here — a tradition which bears great marks 
of probability from the nature of the spot, which is 
both screened from observation and capable of accom- 
modating a considerable assemblage. Culross Moor 
commands an extensive prospect on all sides, and 
scouts would be posted at various points of vantage to 
give notice of the approach of dragoons. We know, 
certainly, that conventicles were held in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Culross in the reign of Charles and 
James II., and no fitter place could be found for 
them than hollow places in the moor. The Rev. 
John Blackadder, the deprived minister of Troqueer, 
and one of the Blackadders of TuUiallan, held meet- 
ingSy if not here, at least in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Another place on the moor that has 
been connected with conventicles is what is caUed 
the Prayer Brae, on the north-east skirts of the 
moor, about two miles from the Pulpit. But though 
such may really have been the case, no special locality 
can be pointed out ; and I am strongly inclined to 
think that the name itself, which has principally 
given currency to the assertion, is a corruption. It 
is spelt 'I Prebry " in the burgh records, and seems 
to be derived from the Ga^hc preds-hraigh — i.e., the 
" thicket height," or the " brae covered with wood." 
I shall have occasion afterwards to refer to the 
matter in the chapter on etymology. 

The " Bore " or " boundary " stone of Culross 
Moor, already mentioned, will shortly again be re- 
ferred to in connection with TuUiallan. 

About half a mile to the east of the Standard 
Stone, on the estate of Blair Castle, there existed, 
previously to 1847, the remains of an ancient British' 
intrenchment, said to have been occupied by King 
Duncan previous to the battle of Culross, and known 
by the name of Duncan's Camp. It was completely 
obliterated in that year by Mr Alison, then proprie- 
tor of the Blair Estate. Mr Stephen thus describes 
its appearance : — 
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'* The site lay about a furlong or more to the north-west 
of Blair Castle. There was little even at this time to mark 
out the ground or site. Indeed I believe the remains then 
shown were those not of the camp, but of the Praetorium 
or general's quarters. There was no ditch or trench such as 
we find on the Castlehill and at the Moor Dam ; there was 
simply a hollow of some ten or twelve yards in diameter — 
the entrance having to appearance been &om the north, the 
ground sloping gently south. On the south side there was 
a wall or rampart of earth about five feet high. The whole 
ground was overgrown with brushwood and briers." 

Another camp^ situated about the same distance 
from the Stendard Stone in a westerly direction, 
has been less ruthlessly treated, and is still tolerably 
well preserved. It elLly adjoins the eaet dde of 
the piece of water known as the Moor Dam or Tulli- 
aUan Water, and is said to have been the encamping 
place of the Danish, as Duncan's Camp was of the 
Scottish host, previous to the battle of Cidross. It 
bears popularly the name of the "Trench Knowe," 
and has a diameter of about 60, and a circumfer- 
ence of about 180 yards. The ground has been 
partially planted with trees, and a portion of the 
camp has been encroached on by the water, but the 
oval trench and rampart can still be distinctly 
discerned. 

A third camp in the parish of Culross is about 
the most perfect of all — ^though, being now covered 
with trees, and concealed within the recesses of a 
dense wood, its existence is almost unknown. It 
stands on the rising ground called Castlehill, on the 
estate of West Grange, about a quarter of a mile 
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to the Bouth-west of Bogside Station. Its dimen- 
sions axe nearly the same as those of the camp on 
Tulliallan Water, and its contour is more perfectly 
preserved. A tradition quoted in the Old Statistical 
Account of Culross asserts it to have been the station 
to which the Danes retreated after the battle of 
Inverkeithing. This may bear some remote refer- 
ence to the last defeat of the Danes, when they were 
glad to secure a retreat for themselves in their ships, 
and permission to bury their dead in the island of 
Inchcolme. 

Sir Ralph Abercromby, it is said, when residing at 
Brucefield on his paternal estate in the neighbour- 
hood, took great interest in the camp of Castlehill, 
and used frequently of an afternoon, when he had 
miUtary friends staying with him, to conduct them 
thither, to view this specimen of ancient castrame- 
tation. It was then free from trees, and commanded 
a very extensive view. Like all British or Danish 
encampments, it is oval in shape, and belongs in no 
way to Roman engineers, whose works are char- 
acterised by a square outline. 

The parish of Tulliallan contains little that is 
interesting in an antiquarian point of view, except 
the two old churches and the old castle. Of the 
former, the oldest building has now almost entirely 
disappeared, and its site is occupied by the mauso- 
leum of Lord Keith and his family. This building, 
with the ancient little churchyard in which it stands, 
is situated in a remote comer of Tulliallan Park, 
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about three-quarters of a mile to the north of the 
present castle. The original church, which had 
existed from Soman Catholic times, and probably 
from a period considerably anterior to the Reforma- 
tion, was, 9s already mentioned, of extremely small 
dimensions. The parish of TuUiallan comprehended 
then merely the barony of that name ; but the an- 
nexation to it in the middle of the seventeenth 
century of a large cantle of territory with a teeming 
popidation, taken from the adjoining parish of Cul- 
ross, rendered it necessary to make more extended 
provision for the exigencies of public worship. A 
handsome new church in the Eomanesque style of 
architecture was accordingly erected in 1675, about 
a mile to the south of the old church, oji a rising 
ground overlooking the Forth and town of Kin- 
cardine. It was in its turn abandoned about half 
a century ago, as being too small to accommodate 
the worshippers in it ; and an elegant new church, 
with a handsome tower, was erected at a little 
distance below. The church of 1675 was unroofed 
and dismantled, ' but the walls and belfry remain 
entire, and it retains the appearance of a picturesque 
ruin. The surrounding churchyard is still the bury- 
ing-place of the parish, though of late years a new 
cemetery, erected by Lady Keith a little to the 
east of the town on the Torrybum road, has been 
gradually coming into favour with the public. 

The old castle of TuUiallan is a picturesque ruin, 
situated in a park planted with fine old trees, about 
a mile to the north of the town of Bancardine. It 
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commands a splendid view of the Carse of Stirling 
and rich grounds of Dunmore, with the Campsie 
Hills, crested by the Earl's seat, in the far distance ; 
whilst to the right of the spectator appears the 
sinuous crest of the Ochils, in the valley between 
which and the Campsies flows the silver Forth, with 
its many reaches and finely cultivated banks. At 
one period the Forth must almost have washed the 
walls of the building before the alluvial tract of 
carse land which now separates it from the river 
was reclaimed. In a notice of the parish drawn up 
by Mr Eait in 1722, and inserted in Macfarlane's 
Geographical Collections, preserved in MS. in the 
Advocates' Library, it is stated that the Castle of 
TuUiallan, formerly the seat of the Blackadders, 
stands close to the sea, and at that period was 
altogether in ruins. 

The castle must have been a princely place in its 
day, befitting the resideniee of one whose brother 
was a munificent Churchman and first Archbishop 
of Glasgow. It stands on a square platform, sup- 
ported by a wall, and surrounded by a moat which 
is still perfectly conspicuous. Some very ancient 
elder-trees overhang the moat on the west side. The 
castle consists of a main building three storeys in 
height, with a tower or keep at the north-east comer 
of five storeys. The lower or ground storey seems 
to have been chiefly used for kitchen and servants' 
accommodation, though the roofs of the apartments 
exhibit a series of beautifully groined vaulting, rest- 
ing partly on the walls, partly on stone pillars, of 
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which one veiy fine octagon column stands in the 
centre of, and supports the roof of, the kitchen. 
Access to the upper apartments was gained by two 
turret staircases at the south-west comer and west 
side of the building; whilst a third staircase of a 
similar description, though not springing from the 
ground, led on the east side from the first floor to 
the upper chambers of the keep. 

With the exception of the staircase in the centre 
of the west side — ^from which, with considerable diffi- 
culty, and even some peril, the first floor may be 
reached — ^the stone steps in the three turrets have 
almost completely disappeared ; and of the floors, 
only that of one of the upper apartments remains 
entire. It is formed by the vaulted roof of the 
kitchen ; whilst the same vaulting beneath a second 
chamber on the first floor has to a great extent 
fallen in, leaving only a narrow border along the 
walls, to be traversed with some little trouble and 
risk. These two chambers had evidently been the 
state apartments of the castle ; and being large and 
well proportioned, and lighted with one or two 
spacious windows, besides smaller openings, all com- 
manding beautiful and extensive prospects, they im- 
press one with no unfavourable idea of the domestic 
accommodation of an old Scottish baron. In the 
western apartment are the remains of a finely hewn 
stone fireplace ; and in the eastern, which is over the 
kitchen, the remains of a chinmey and fireplace can 
also be traced. An upper row of chambers, serving 
as bedrooms, formed a second floor above these state 
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halls ; and still higher above aU were the bartizans 
and battlements of the castle. 

The family of Blacater or Blackadder, to which 
the castle and barony of Tulliallan formerly belonged, 
was a very rich and powerful one, and an o£fshoot 
from the famous ckn of that name in Berwickshire. 
From a passage in Pitcaim's ^ Criminal Trials ' (year 
1504), it would appear that the estate had come into 
their hands through the marriage of a Blackadder 
with Elizabeth Edmonstoune, the heiress of Tulli- 
allan. Her son and successor, Sir Patrick Black- 
adder, appears as one of the witnesses to the deed 
of endowment of his brother Eobert, the celebrated 
Archbishop of Glasgow, in favour of St Mungo's 
Chapel, founded by him at Culross. A successor of 
Sir Patrick in the Tulliallan estate — ^but whether son 
or other relation, does not appear — ^was John Black- 
adder, who, along with William Lothian, a priest, 
was beheaded in 1530 for the murder of James Inglis, 
abbot of Culross. The family would seem to have 
decayed after this, and in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century the property went to swell the acqui- 
sitions of the celebrated Sir George Bruce of Camock. 
The following passage from Pitcaim's ' Criminal 
Trials,' under date 10th November 1619, chronicles 
an outrage that seems to have been perpetrated by 
servants or dependants of Sir George,— it is to be 
hoped without sanction or connivance on his part, 
though he undertakes the function of cautioner for 
the delinquents : — 

" TaJdng the King* 8 free liege — Famishing one of the lieges 
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to death in private carcere. — Patrick Cowie in Eoncardin ; 
Johnne Dow, his servand ; Johne Andersone, cordiner thair ; 
Thomas Cowie, querriour thair ; and David Miller, salter in 
Eister Kincardin, — 

"Delated of the taking and keeping of umqle Thomas 
Davidsoun, hynd and servand to Alexander Leask in Porter, 
be the space of fyftene dayis in private carcere within the 
said Patrick Coweis hous ; and thairfra caiyeing him to the 
pitt ^ of Tullieallane, quhair, throu want of intertenement, he 
&misched and deit of hunger and remanent crymes contenit 
in the Letteris. 

" The justice continewis this matter to the third day of 
the next justice -air of the scherififdome quhair the de- 
fenderis dwellis (Clackmannane), or sooner, vpon xv. dayis 
warning. And ordanis thame to find new caution, &c. ; quha 
fand Sir George Bruce of Camock, knyt, personallie present, 
for thair re-entrie." 

Nothing further is recorded of this horrible case, 
and it is probable that further procedure in it was 
quashed. A period of nearly one hundred and thirty 
years was still to elapse before the abolition of herit- 
able jurisdictions with their inevitable concomitant 
abuses. 

About half a mile to the south of the castle is an 
eminence bearing the name of the Chapel Hill, but 
on which no remains of any kind are now visible. 
It was doubtless in Boman Catholic times crowned 
by a small chapel, to serve as a landmark to, and 
promote the pious aspirations of, mariners parsing 
up and down the riw. 

1 The baronial dungeon at Tulliallan Castle — a traditional memory 
of which is still preserved, though the actual place cannot now be 
found, being probably choked up with rubbish. 

VOL. II. X 
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The new castle of Tulliallan, built by Lord 
Keith, father of the present proprietrix, Lady W. 
G. Osborne Elphinstone, is situated on the rising 
ground immediately behind the town of Eancardine, 
and nearly a mile east by south of the old castle of 
the Blackadders. It is a large and elegant mansion, 
built on a combination of the Gothic and Italian 
styles, and opening on beautiful gardens laid out 
in the old French manner, like those of Versailles or 
Fontainebleau. It contains a splendid suite of state- 
rooms, the walls of which are adorned by many fine 
family portraits. In the summer and autumn they 
are thronged by a succession of distinguished guests, 
the princely hospitalities of Tulliallan having long 
been renowned The adjoining grounds, extending 
to a great distance east of the castle, are laid out in 
beautiful walks formed out of the old moor of Cul- 
ross, the termination of which and of the ancient 
burgh territory is marked by the celebrated " Bore " 
or boundary stone — a shapeless lump of sandstone, 
which lies about a quarter of a mile from the house, 
near the kennels, on the left side of the rivulet which 
comes down from Tulliallan Water. In the days 
when the Oulross marches formed an annual pageant, 
it used to be a favourite jest with the people of Ean- 
cardine to cover the Bore-stone with leeksy in antici- 
pation of the arrival of the Culross magnates, and 
aa a nuld pleasantry in reference to the commodity 
in the groL of which their town enjoyed a pre- 
eminence. 



Thi Tomb ef Sir Ceorgt Bruce in VnuU adjoining Ahhey Church 
of Culross. 

Page 173 (Vol. II.) 
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In concluding this notice of the monuments of 
Culross and Tulliallan, the Cross of Kincardine, stand- 
ing in the open space in the centre of the town 
behind the Commercial Inn, should not be forgotten. 
It consists of an elegaiit Corinthian piUar, nearly 19 
feet in height by 4 in circumference, raised on a 
flight of steps, and seems to have been erected in 
the seventeenth century by one of the Earls of Kin- 
cardine, as it has the arms of the family carved on 
the capital. It is said that both this Cross of Kin- 
cardine and the Cross of Perth were cut from blocks 
taken from the quarry of Longannet. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



A LOCAL CHAPTER. 



T HAVE entitled this chapter " a local chapter," as 
-^ it may so be styled par excellence. It is in- 
tended to take up, in connection with Culross and 
Tulliallan, such features, topographical or otherwise, 
as may in many respects be interesting only to a 
native, though I hope also that it may not be 
altogether unworthy the attention of the general 
reader. I shall first advert to some special localities 
which have been more or less notable from time im- 
memorial, beginning with the burgh of Culross. At 
p. 178 of vol. i. a list is quoted of the elders of 
Culross Church in 1632 ; as a matter of local interest 
I annex here in continuation, from the kirk-session 
minutes, a detailed account of the districts over 
which they were to preside: — 

<< 13 November 1632. 

" Qiw die delibercUionis, (the sessione, being frequently con- 
vened,) with common consent divided the paroch into quar- 
ters and wardes, to the effect those elders within the samen, 
or newest adjacent to them,myght the better tak note of the 
maners of the people inhabiting the saids quarters or wardes, 
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and also therein to consider the necessities of the poor, and 
all comling strangers servants, and to report after this man- 
ner following— viz., first : 

" The Subdivision of the Townee Qtuirters, 

" 1. From the Parlyhill ^ to the strend,* of the people 
therein Sobert Forrest and Patrick Bowane taking on them 
the charge. 

" 2. Of the people fra the strend to the end of the little 
cassie, James Aikine and Andro Gibsone hes taken the 
oversyght on them. 

" 3. Fra George Bruce's vittail houses^ eist unto Blairhall 
his dwelling house, of the people therein M. Edward Blaw 
and James Sands hes taken the charge. 

" 4 Of the families fra Blairhall's place evin to the east 
end of the toune, John Sandis, elder, Alexr. Eizat, and Andro 
Brande hes taken the charge. 

" 5. Of the families fra the cross west throw the south 
and north streets, even to the Tolbuith, Adam Primrose and 
Mr Robt. Gourlay taketh the oversyght 

" 6. Of the people from the Tolbuith to the west end of 
the town, Patrick Keir, John Haliday, and Thomas Ezat 
taketh the charge. 

" The Divisione of Zand, 
" Thus— 

" 1. Over Castell hill, the Blair and pertinents. West Kirk, 
Kirkton, and the Walles, the laird of Blair and Allane Blaw 
taketh the oversyght 

"2. Over Langsyd, Birkenhead, Bordy, Lurge, and the 
Sandes,^ James Bruce, William Sands, and Patrick Bruce 
hes taken the charge. 

" 3. Over Easter and Wester Kinqame, Bumbrey, and 
their pendicles, John Turcane, Hendrie Cowy, and John 
Calendar taketh the charge. 

1 See pp. 338 and 381. > See pp. 334 and 384. ' Granaries. 
^ Ab legarda these five properties, see pp. 346, 368, 369, and 379. 
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''4. Over Balgowny, Bad, Blankyrie, Whythillis, Bath,^ 
Wester and Midle Granges, and Overtonne, with the pen- 
dicles, John Colvile and Gilbert Gtonrlaj hes taken the 
chaiga 

''S. Over Wester and Easter Comries, Easter Grange, 
Baigatie, Schyrsmill, BlairhaU, and Barhill, with the pendi- 
cles, Adam Mastertonn and John Gray hes taken the charge. 

"6. Over the land and people in the Yalefield and his 
works. Sir John Preston taketh the charge. 

** 7. Over the new miln, people, and works iher, BlairhaU 
himself hes taken the charge." 

Ab defined in the charter of James YI. , already 
quoted, the boundaries of the royal burgh of Culross 
are : on the east, the lands of Valleyfield ; on the 
north, the lands of BlairhaU and the common moor 
of Culross; on the west, the lands of Walls and 
Castlehill ; and on the south, the sea. The first of 
these — i.e.y the eastern march — ^has given rise in 
modem times to a considerable amount of dubiety 
and disputation in matters of assessment, regarding 
the limits of the town and parish. Had the western 
boundary of the lands of Valleyfield extended in a 
straight line from north to south, or could it be 
shown that they did so at any former period, there 
would have been no difficulty in the case. The fewst, 
however, being that the eastern boundary of the 
burgh of Culross is marked by a stone situated about 
twenty yards eastwards of the apex or comer of a 
triangular piece of ground belonging to Valleyfield, 
which projects as it were fix>m the main territory of 
the latter into the body of the Abbey estate, a ques- 

1 See p. 366. 
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ion arises that is not easy of solution. The stone is 
dose to the point where the highroad from New- 
mills, descending the hill, meets the coast road com- 
ing from the same quarter by Low Vallejrfield, and 
thence proceeds westwards as one highway by the 
Endowment and St Mungo's into Culross. In allo- 
cating the road assessment between burgh and par- 
ish, it is still a vexed question to which of these the 
maintenance is to be assigned of the lower descent 
of the highroad, passing between the Abbey woods 
and the gardens of the Low Valleyfield feus, which 
constitute the triangular piece of ground above- 
mentioned. According to the charter of Charles II. 
erecting Valleyfield into a barony, that estate is 
bounded on the west by " a ditch extending from 
the sea-shore through the lands of Byrefield and 
Barhill to the Cross at our town."^ At the present 
day this description would be almost unintelligible, 
did we not keep in mind that at the north-west ex- 
tremity of the Valleyfield estate, close by Shiresmill 
and the Bluther Bum, there is a wood that still bears 
the name of the Couston or Corsetoun Wood; and in 
the taxed roll of Cuboss Abbey given up in 1630, the 
lands of Corsetoun are mentioned as part of the 
temporality. Corsetoun is simply another form of 
Crosstoun, and it is quite possible that there may have 
been here in Roman Catholic times a stone cross which 



^ The actual words of the charter are : " Infra fossam qnandam [a 
certain ditch] jacentem a mare per terras de Byrefield et Barhill 
usque ad crucem quandam [a certain cross] apud villam nostram ex 
parte occidentalL'* 
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served as a landmark for travellers and pilgrims to 
Cidross Abbey. Now, from Corsetoun Wood, almost 
in direct line southwards to the sea, crossing the 
Kirk Brae and passing through the Abbey grounds 
to the quarry at the Endowment, the remains of an 
ancient ditch can still be distinctly traced. In a 
large portion of its extent it still forms the western 
boundary of the Valleyfield estate, whilst the Abbey 
lands through which it passes are those which for- 
merly belonged to the properties of Bjrefield and 
Barhill. The present Abbey estate is quite distinct 
from the ancient domain of Cubross Abbey, and has 
all been formed by the acquisition of successive 
patches of ground superadded to the original nucleus 
of territory belonging to the first Lord Kinloss, on 
which he erected the modem Abbey mansion. The 
ancient ditch or gully is very discernible on the west 
border of the Abbey wood, below the Lady's Walk, and 
disappears in the quarry, the working of which has 
probably caused the obliteration of the remainder 
between this point and the sea, so as to make the 
description of it in the charter of Charles IL a thing 
of the past. If this view be adopted of the course 
of the ditch, we must conclude that there was a sub- 
sequent acquisition by the proprietors of the Abbey 
of a portion of territory east of this boundary, which 
had originally belonged to Valleyfield. If, on the 
other hand, we refuse to admit the identity of the 
ditch in question with the one mentioned in Charles 
II.'s charter, we must conclude that the ravine known 
as " The Goat," which comes down from the crest 
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of the hill at the east Abbey lodge, and forms, for 
a considerable distance below that point, the present 
boundary between the Culross and Valleyfield estates, 
is to be regarded, in its entire length from the top of 
the hill to the sea, as the original western limit of 
Valleyfield, and that the triangle of territory between 
" The Goat " and the old east port of Culross were sub- 
sequently acquired through purchase or exchange by 
the Prestons. The solution of the problem seems 
now almost unattainable, and I daresay my readers 
will think that the subject has by this time been 
sufficiently discussed. 

The northern boundary of the burgh, as laid down 
in the charter of James VL, has also given rise to 
matter of dispute. It is stated to be the lands of 
Blairhall and the common moor of Culross. The 
former is readily ascertained — the estate of Blairhall, 
as the ancient patrimony of the Bruces, having weU- 
defined demarcations. But the precise limits of the 
common moor, as existing in ancient times, are now 
hardly to be determined, seeing that a very large 
portion of it has been reclaimed and converted into 
arable land. And as the present highroad from 
Newmills to Kincardine passes for a long distence 
through the moor, it is a matter of uncertainty 
whether or not a certain portion of this highway lies 
within the burgh of Culross — that is to say, to the 
south of the common moor. 

As regards the west and south boundaries of the 
burgh, there exists no dubiety whatever. The lands 
of Walls, though they have long ceased to form a 
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separate lairdship, can still be identified, and still 
preserve a remembrance for the popular mind in the 
Walls Cottages or Half-way House on the Kin- 
cardine road. The lands of Castlehill or Dunimarle 
are perfectly well defined, and the western boundary 
of the burgh is at the present day practically marked 
out by the narrow road which leads southwards from 
the west extremity of the Ashes Farm to the West 
Kirk, and from thence by the rivulet known as the 
Dean Bum, which flows southward and falls into the 
sea close by the house of the Dunimarle gardener. 
The sea as the southern Umit leaves, of course, no 
room for dispute. 

It ought here to be observed that the parlia- 
mentary boundary of Culross fixed at the period of 
the passing of the Reform Bill is nearly coincident 
with that laid down in the charter of erection, except 
that the eastern and northern limits are strictly 
defined-first by a line drawn due north from the 
western extremity of Low Valleyfield to the Kirk 
Brae, and then by another extending from the latter 
point due west till it meets at right angles the 
ancient western boundary of the burgh. These di- 
mensions are only recognised in the matter of parlia- 
mentary elections, all other questions that may arise 
being determined by the Umits of the royal charter. 

In ancient times Culross was guarded by three 
gateways or ports, by which the approaches to the 
town on the north, west, and east sides were secured. 
They have all long since disappeared ; but 'we have 
seen from the burgh records that the east port was 
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in existence down to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, though probably in such a dilapidated state 
as to give a colourable excuse to the parties who are 
reported as having been brought before the magis- 
trates for carrying away the materials. It must have 
been situated near the Pow, that grassy plat by the 
sea-shore where of yore was the artificial canal or 
creek that served the purpose of a harbour. I shall 
now proceed westwards from this point, taking up 
in order the various objects of interest as I pass 
.long, but of eoo^e o Jtting all detail. «g.I:g 
such as have already been described. 

On the north side of the road, nearly opposite the 
Pow, and picturesquely situated at the foot of a 
steep bank covered with wood, stands a neat cottage 
which bears the name of " The Endowment." It is 
occupied by a lady custodian, who acts as dispenser 
of a charity which was founded by Sir Robert Pres- 
ton, on the instigation mainly of his wife. Lady 
Preston, for behoof of poor persons belonging to the 
parish of Cuboss. It provides for a distribution of 
two shillings and a peck of oatmeal every Monday 
morning to six men and six women, who are to be 
elected by his representatives under his will, and 
enjoy the benefits of the charity during their life 
or good behaviour. Besides the weekly dole, they 
receive £1 at Whitsunday and another at Martin- 
mas, and participate, moreover, in the distribution of 
coals and soup made during the winter from " The 
Endowment " to a larger number of persons. Of the 
many — indeed too many — ^public charities of Culross, 
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that of " The Endowment " is the chief, its emolu- 
ments amounting in value nearly to £12 per annum, 
so that a keen competition is sure to occur whenever 
a vacancy takes place by the death of any of the 
beneficiaries. In one of the rooms of the establish- 
ment a Sunday-school is held weekly. 

Next, on our left hand is Pond or Preston Cottage, 
with its tidal pond formed out of the old " Bucket- 
pat"; and immediately opposite to it on the north 
side of the road is the roofless ruin of Lord Brace's 
Hospital. A little farther on, on the same side, the 
foundations of the south wall of St Mungo's Chapel 
will be seen projecting on the footpath, whilst im- 
mediately beyond are the house and garden of St 
Mungo's, and still farther west the Abbey orchard. 
About midway between St Mungo's and the town 
of Culross stood the row of small houses known as 
the Petty Common, against which Lord Dundonald 
exercised his machinations. In the field directly 
opposite, on the south side of the road, will be ob- 
served the circular stone shaft of an ancient coal- 
pit, down which, it is said, his lordship's overseer 
descended on that memorable Sunday morning when 
he pulled down the props that supported the roofs 
of the subterranean workings, and caused the sink- 
ing of the superincumbent ground and houses. On 
the rising b^nk of the orchard to the west stood the 
first building of Lord Brace's Hospital, the site hav- 
ing been afterwards excambed for the one at the east 
port. We are now at the foot of the Newgate — ^the 
steep lane or path that leads up to the church, and 
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which, from the high walls by which it is enclosed, 
irresistibly reminds one of the narrow and hemmed- 
in road traversed by John Bunyan's pilgrims. It 
appears to have been constructed in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. 

Near the east end of the Low Causeway or main 
street stands the Free Church manse, a neat modem 
building which possesses some archaeological interest, 
as being erected on the site of a fine old house that 
formerly belonged to the Bruces of Blairhall, and 
was known as Lady Blairhall's jointure-house. In 
days gone by the county families were frequently 
the owners of houses in the burgH towns, where they 
occasionally resided for business or social purposes. 
It resulted from this that a degree of refinement was 
frequently characteristic of the social circles of these 
Scottish towns that would scarcely have been ex- 
pected in the circumstances and surroundings. Thus 
we find resident in Culross in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Earl of Kincardine and Mr Dempster of 
Balbougie ; and in the early years of the eighteenth, 
the Black and White Colonels Erskine. 

The streets of the town, as we learn from the 
burgh records, seem to have been first causewayed 
about 200 years ago, nearly at the time when the 
Newgate was first formed. The magistrates took 
a very simple and ready way of getting this work 
accomplished by ordering all the burgesses to con- 
tribute their quota to it either in work or money. 
At the present day these things are not managed 
so easily. The stream known as the Stryne or 
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Strynd^ then flowed in an open course from the 
height above across the main street of CuLross to 
the sea, but is now for the most part covered over. 

The Free Church of CuLross is a plain small build* 
ing, situated in a small square or open place knowa 
as the Little Sand Haven, in contradistinction to the 
Sand Haven in front of the Town-house. It would 
appear from this appeUation that in former times 
there had been an open space between the Little 
Sand Haven and the sea, though it is now occupied 
by houses and gardens. 

There are four principal streets or causeys in Cul- 
ross. These are the Laigh or Low Causeway or 
Causey, the Middle Causey, the Back Causey, and 
the Little Causey. The first of these is the main 
street, along which we have been journeying, passing 
through the Little Sand Haven, and crossing Cul- 
ross from east to west. The other three converge 
at the Cross, from which the Little Causey descends 
to the Little Sand Haven by the end of the Free 
Church. The Middle Causey ascends from the Low 
Causey a little to the west of the Red Lion Lin on 
the opposite side of the street, and the Back Causey 
joins the main street or Low Causeway a little more 
westward still, at the east end of the great Sand 
Haven, near the Town-house. 

The last-named building has already been described 
in detail. The original main street of the town 
proceeds westward from this point, passing the court- 

^ A Teutonic or Scandinavian word, having the same etymology as 
the English *« strain." 
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yard of the Coloners Close with its old houses, and 
leaving on the right an opening leading up to Bessie 
Bar's Well. Following the narrow street, we emerge 
on the West Green, in front of which and the Sand 
Haven are the harbour and pier of Culross, such as 
they are, but which are now almost solely confined 
to the accommodation of small boats. Changed, 
indeed, is the state of matters &om the palmy days 
of the commercial prosperity of Culross, when, we are 
informed, as many as 170 vessels might sometimes 
be seen in the adjoining roads, waiting for their 
cargoes of coal and salt. In modern times, indeed, 
a large fleet of vessels may occasionally be seen rid- 
ing at anchor in the same quarter, but these have 
no concern with Culross, and are chiefly engaged in 
conveying prop- wood from Sweden and Norway to 
the port of Grangemouth, for the supply of the coal- 
pits in the neighbourhood. 

A wooden pier connects the shore with the old 
stone pier, at the extremity of which a magnificent 
view of Culross is obtained, though a more perfect 
one is gained by rowing a little distance farther into 
the bay. To the left of the spectator, at the pier 
end, are the Blue Boulder-stone and the Ailie Bocks ; 
and almost in a direct line to his right, and opposite 
to Dunimarle, is the circle of stones that marks the 
site of Sir George Bruce's famous moat. 

Abutting on the West Green are the mansion and 
grounds of Balgownie House ; and here stood for- 
merly the hospital founded by the younger George 
Bruce of Camock for the maintenance of twelve 
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poor widows. The house has long since disappeared, 
and the bequest having been made previous to the 
disjunction from Culross and annexation to Tulliallan 
of a portion of the former parish, the latter, on this 
event taking place, was made a participator to a 
corresponding extent in George Bruce's bounty, two- 
thirds of the recipients being selected from Culross, 
and the remainder from Tulliallan. The benefaction 
is known as " The Widows' Meal," and, in accordance 
with its terms, is paid in kind, two bolls of oatmeal 
being given yearly to each widow, who, moreover, 
receives a small sum of money in lieu of the former 
house accommodation. 

The lane ascending from the shore at Balgownie 
Stables to the West Kirk road bears the appeUation 
of the Slate Loan, probably from the grey laminated 
sandstone which crops out through a great part of 
its course having formerly been used for slating. 
The locality at the foot of this lane, where some 
houses formerly stood, used to be known as the 
" West Port." The field immediately to the west, 
extending to the Dean Bum, which forms the west- 
ern limit of the burgh, has from time immemorial 
been known as the Playfield. Here, as I have al- 
ready indicated, there is good reason to believe that 
the mysteries and miracle-playB of medieval times 
were performed in the open air in the days of the 
old rSgime of Culross Abbey. 

If we ascend the glen of the Dean Bum, we shall, 
after some scrambling, find ourselves at the West 
Kirk, on the old road leading by it through the 
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moor to Kincardine. The narrow boundary-road of 
the burgh, leading north from it at this point, con- 
ducts us to the Ashes Farm, after leaving on our 
right the old Cisterns Park, with its spring or foun- 
tain-head, known as the Monks' Well, from which the 
mansion-house of Culross Abbey is supplied with 
water. Here we are on the modem turnpike road 
leading from Kincardine to Newmills. which for about 
half a ndile eastwards may be said to constitute the 
northern limit of the burgh territory. Though the 
land is all cultivated now in this neighbourhood, it 
still retains some traces of the moor from which it 
has been reclaimed. Its original boundaries here 
cannot be defined, but it extended at least as far 
north as the farm of Gallow Eig or Gallows Ridge, 
at the east of which, abutting on Balgownie Wood, 
is the farm of the Muirs. At Gallow Rig in olden 
times the gibbet belonging to the Abbey domam 
seems to have stood, and the road leading up to it 
in a direct line from Cuboss, about a mile distant, 
bears still the name of the " Gallows Loan." 

Descending the Gallows Loan towards Culross, we 
arrive at the crest of the Barhill, from which, in a 
clear day, the magnificent prospect already described 
IB obtained.^ The field on our right is called the 
Gaigie, from the property to which it formerly be- 
longed. On our left is a narrow lane which led up to 
the house of Barhill, — that little lairdship of the 
Browns, from whose family the author of ' The 
Crook in the Lot' selected his wife. Proceeding 

* See pp. 19, 20 of vol. i. 
VOL. II. Y 
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down the hill, we reach the point where the road 
branches off £rom Chilross to Shiresmill and the rail- 
way station at East Grange. Passing eastwards 
along this road, leaving on our right the Abbey 
rookery and park, with the Abbey mansion below, 
and crossing the comer where the road turns north- 
ward to Shiresmill, we continue along the disused 
grassy road, which conducts us past the old Abbey 
lodge and original entrance to the demesne. A little 
to the east of this the road descends, and at last 
joins the modem highroad to Newmills near the 
farm of Woodhead. This grass-grown roadway is 
known as the Kirk Brae, and doubtless derives its 
name, not from the present Abbey Church of Culross, 
but from the old West Kirk, which, before the 
Keformation, served as the parish church, and to 
which the Kirk Brae would form the approach from 
the east. 

To complete the description of Culross within the 
burgh : Eetracing our steps up the Kirk Brae to the 
foot of the Gallows Loan, we turn southwards to the 
left, and, opposite the west Abbey lodge, pass on our 
right the opening of the road leading to the West 
Kirk, between the Barcrook field on its north and 
the Gutterflat on its south side. Continuing the 
descent, and leaving on our right the lodge entrance 
to the mansion of the Park, we reach the Parlyhill, 
or space on the top of the hill in front of the church- 
yard gate, the favourite place for the Sunday lounge 
or " crack " before the morning and afternoon ser- 
vices, — B, practice reprobated so severely in many a 
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deliverance of the kirk-session. Leaving the church, 
manse, and ruins of the monastery on our right, we 
reach, a little lower down, the point where the 
Newgate diverges, and then, after descending for 
about 300 yards a very steep causeway, each side 
of which used in former times to be bordered 
with houses, the sites of which are now all included 
in the grounds of the Park, we reach the " Lockit 
Well " and the head of the Tanhouse Brae. A road 
diverges in a north-west direction at this point, 
leading round the Park grounds to the West Elirk 
highway. A comer in this, forming a grassy plateau, 
overlooks and commands a splendid view of the town 
of Culross. It is known as the Sessions Green, being 
probably so called from having been at one time the 
property of the kirk-session, who owned lands in this 
neighbourhood, including the Gutterflat. Another 
pendicle in that quarter, which I have not been able 
to identify, bore the name of the Psaltercroft — pro- 
bably from its produce having been appropriated in 
ancient times to the maintenance of the music in the 
choir. of the Abbey Church. A similar designation 
was long current in connection with the Abbey 
Church of Dunfermline, where the space enclosed 
within the ruins of the ancient choir, which is now 
occupied by the New Abbey Church, was known as 
the Psalter Churchyard. 

From the Sessions Green a narrow path leads 
along the crest of what may be termed the " Hang- 
ing Gardens of Culross," seeing that they are sup- 
ported by stone terraces along the high bank that 
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rises behind the houses on the Sand Haven and 
the West Green. They form a marked feature in 
the view of Cukoss from the water, as already 
mentioned. 

Returning to the Tanhouse Brae, another steep 
descent conducts us to the Cross and open place by 
which it is surrounded. The Middle and Back Cause- 
ways open into it on the west side, and the Little 
Causeway on the south. At the north-west angle is 
the curious edifice known as the Study, and already 
described. About half-way down the Middle Cause- 
way stands the Dundonald Arms Inn, a very com- 
fortable little hostelry, famous for its snug, well- 
appointed dinners at ordinations, ploughing-matches, 
and suchlike occasions. On the other side of the 
street is the fine old house traditionally said to have 
been occupied by Bishop Leighton on his diocesan 
visits to Culross. The garden behind it descends to 
and opens on the main street or Low Causeway. 

The roads through the parishes of Culross and 
Tulliallan partook in old times, as we are informed 
by the authors of the Old Statistical Account, of the 
same qualities that distinguished British roads gen- 
erally previous to the introduction of mail-coaches 
and the systematic improvements of Maxjadam,— 
that is to say, they were execrable as regarded the 
transit of all kinds of wheeled vehicles, though they 
might be practicable enough, under most circum- 
stances, for pedestrians and horsemen. 

The present broad and commodious highway, 
which now extends between Newmills and Kincar- 
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dine, was laid out in the first years of this century, 
when such general improvements in roadmaking had 
taken place all over the island. Part of it forms the 
high or upper road to Culross ; but previous to its 
construction, the chief highway to Culross ky along 
the shore, and was then, as till very recently it was 
in many places, most inconveniently and dangerously 
narrow. The fine modern bridge that now spans the 
Bluther Bum at Newmills was erected at the time 
the new road was formed. The picturesque old 
bridge that crosses it a little higher up is, as it now 
stands, sufficiently naxrow, affording no more space 
than would just allow passage for one horse and cart. 
In times more remote, it would seem to have been 
narrower still, as, on examining the structure from 
below, there has evidently been a second arch joined 
on to the first, so as to give a greater breadth of 
roadway. As originally constructed, it would at 
most admit only of being crossed by a single horse- 
man. As its masonry bears a somewhat close re- 
semblance to that of Culross monastery, it may not 
be altogether an unfounded conjecture that it was 
built by Malcolm, Earl of Fife, for the convenience 
of persons travelling to or from the religious house 
which he had foimded. 

From old Newmill bridge one road led by the 
shore to Culross, and another by VaUeyfield House, 
through Culross moor, to Clackmannan. What pre- 
cise direction the latter followed after leaving the 
bridge, I cannot take upon me to determine; but 
after running westwards nearly in the same line 
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with the present upper road to Culross (its course 
being indeed distinctly traceable through the wood 
on the north side), it seems to have turned north- 
wards, and then, passing close to the mansion of Val- 
leyfield, and behind the farm of Woodhead, to have 
proceeded along the declivity (where its course may 
still be followed) across Blairhall bank, and thence, 
by the present farm of Blairhall Mains, to the road 
running north in continuation of the Gallows Loan. 
Crossing this road, its course is still very manifest 
in the old disused road which leads fix)m this point 
into TuUiallan woods behind Righead. It continued 
in this way straight on through the moor to Clack- 
mannan, and seems to have been a leading artery of 
conununication between the eaet and west. 

Another old road ascended the face of the hill 
from the western end of Low Valleyfield, and may 
still be traced on the side of the bank. After the 
new road leading down from the finger-post to the 
Endowment had been formed, the latter, in conse- 
quence of its having been given in exchange for the 
older one, received the designation of the Swap 
Road — ^a name which is not yet altogether forgotten. 
This old road seems to have continued in an easterly 
direction, pretty nearly on the same line with the 
present highroad (as may still be traced), till it 
joined the old highway, already mentioned, leading 
to old NewmUl bridge. 

I have frequently had occasion to refer to the old 
road leading through the moor by the West Eork to 
Kincardine. It still affords a most delightful walk 
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in dry weather, skirting as it does the south border 
of TulliaUan wood, and ever redolent of the fragrance 
of the Scotch firs. . There is rich velvety turf for the 
feet ; and the sides of the road, as well as the adjoin- 
ing wood, are verdant with blaeberry plants. This 
portion of TulliaUan forest was long the property of 
Sir James Gibson -Craig (formerly James Gibson, 
Esq. of Ingliston), the well-known Liberal repre- 
sentative of the Stirling Burghs, who obtained a feu- 
grant of it from the burgh of Culross, it being the 
last portion of Cukoss moor that was so disponed. 
He seems merely to have procured it to strengthen 
his influence in the burgh, as he never bestowed the 
least attention on his acquisition, though he paid 
regularly every year the feu-duty of £50, which still 
forms an important item in the town's revenues. 
After his death, it was purchased by the TulliaUan 
famUy, with whose estate it is now incorporated. 
DeUghtful is this woodland road, either 

" When purple morning starts the hare/' 

or again, 

'' When e'enin', sinking in the west, 
The curtain draws of nature's rest ; " 

and no more appropriate locality could have been 
selected by the heroine of Burns's charming song for 
meeting her swain at break or close of day. It 
emerges at last on the tumpUce road a Httle to the 
east of Bordie, and then continues on the opposite 
side of the way to Kincardine, passing very close both 
to the Standard Stone and the Pulpit, and likewise 
not fax from TulliaUan Castle. 
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An interesting road in the parish of Tulliallan is 
the " Drove Road," which diverges firom the highway 
leading north from Kincardine a little to the south 
of the hamlet of Dalquhamy, and passing first in an 
easterly and then in a northern direction, emerges at 
last on the great north road leading from Dunfermline 
to Alloa, And the last of these byways to which I 
shall refer is that very beautiful one which passes 
behind the woods of Brankston Grange, skirting 
nearly the northern boimdary of Culross parish, and 
having its western termination at the Hareshaw Mill 
in the parish of Clackmannan, and its eastern in the 
parish of Saline, joining there the road which nms 
south and north bet ween, the villages of Saline and 
Comrie. 

The principal monuments in Culross and Tulliallan 
have already been described. Of those which possess 
for the most part only a local interest, may be men- 
tioned first the fragment of old building at Bordie on 
the crest of the hill overlooking Kincardine and the 
Forth, and commanding a magnificent view. With 
many others I had been accustomed to regard this as 
the veritable ruin of the old family-mansion of the 
Bruces of Bordie ; and I was confirmed in this impres- 
sion on learning that the lintel of one of the windows, 
now covered by a cowshed, bears the initials J. 0. B. 
I am credibly informed, however, that the remnant 
in question is in reality only an abortion, being an 
edifice commenced but left unfinished by the last 
proprietor of the estate before it was purchased by the 
Dundases of Blair, and incorporated with that pro- 
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perty. There had doubtless existed at one time an 
old mansion on this site, but it seems to have disap- 
peared. The old garden with its wall is very distinctly 
Lrked, though ft is now turned into a cTm-field. 

To the east of Bordie, on the slope extending 
between the Tulliallan woods and the sea-shpre, there 
used to be two small properties occasionally referred 
to in the burgh and kirk-session records, and bear- 
ing the names respectively of Birkenhead and Lang- 
side. Of the former of these there is still one of the 
outhouses remaining, whilst a small house situated a 
little to the north-east of Blair Castle Mains represents 
the latter. In the same line with these, but to the 
west of Bordie, was the ancient though smaU lairdship 
of Lurg, the memory of which is still preserved in 
the house occupied by the Sands gamekeeper. 

North from Bordie, in Tulliallan forest, is the old 
house of Keir, which deserves some notice as the 
ancient residence of the Browns of Keir, formerly 
influential heritors in the parish of Culross, and 
relations of the Browns of Barhill. Though much 
sunk now in point of statiLS, it bears still evident 
traces in its surroundings of former respectability and 
position. Lord Keith lived here for a time whilst the 
present castle of Tulliallan was in process of erection. 

An old mansion that has disappeared was that of 
the old house of Balgownie, which in days gone by 
was situated, not near the town of Culross like the 
present one, but fully two miles off in the hollow at 
the foot of the hill, a few hundred yards to the west 
of the farm of Balgownie Mains. The Erskines of 
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Balgownie, cadets of the Mar family, were among the 
most influential in the parish of Culross. Their 
house is said to have corresponded fully with their 
position, but it has now entirely disappeared. An 
old lady, long since deceased, informed my old Mend 
the Rev. William Stephen, that she remembered 
seeing the last remains of the old house of Balgownie 
removed (in accordance with the spirit of vandalism 
that was so rampant a hundred years ago) to sup- 
ply materials for building the present mansion of 
Balgownie at the west end of Culross ; and here I 
ought not to omit mention of Balgownie wood, an 
extensive tract of forest situated a little to the south- 
east of Balgownie Mains. It was long annually 
felled as coppice, and was famous for its supplies of 
bark, the stripping of which furnished occupation to 
a large number of persons, as well natives aa strangers. 
Reference is made to this traffic in the burgh records 
as early as 1654: latterly the wood was exploits 
on so great a scale that very little of the old timber 
was left. For many years it has been left ne^y 
undisturbed, but has scarcely yet recovered the effect 
of the old devastations. 

Proceeding now to the sea-shore at the south-east 
extremity of the parish, I would note, in passing, a 
large white house known as " Low Valleyfield " par 
excellence, being the largest house in the straggling 
village of that name, and forming a prominent object 
from the water. The circumstance of my having 
been bom in it and spent there the first two years 
of my life, will form an excuse for this reference ; and 
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I now pass on to another dwelling of smaller dimen- 
sions westward along the shore, wliich preserves for 
me reminiscences, and these much more distinct than 
the house of Low Valleyfield. It was the place to 
which we were sent on our daily expeditions in the 
summer-time, for the purpose of an immersion in the 
"briny." It may here be remarked that Culross 
Bay, though not presenting the most agreeable beach 
for bathing in the world, is yet, from its shallowness 
and uniformity of level, remarkably safe, and there is 
no danger of wandering too rapidly out of one's 
depth, or being suddenly and unexpectedly over- 
whelmed by the advancing waves. The water is 
none of the saltest or clearest, being both largely 
charged with alluvium and with the particles of peat- 
moss which at one time was discharged in great 
quantities into the Forth at Blair Drummond, above 
StirUng. This was in consequence of the operations 
adopted for clearing away the moss in that quarter 
from the subjacent soH, and discharging it into the 
river, so as to effect a reclamation of many acres of 
rich arable soil. The idea was an ingenious one, and 
attended with a great measure of success, but proved 
in its execution most detrimental to the general 
amenity of the banks of the river, and more especi- 
ally the estuary between Kincardine and Queens- 
ferry. Above all, the shores of Culross Bay were 
sadly polluted, being lined in many places with 
thick layers of black moss or mud, over which the 
advancing tide rolled in waves of a deep inky hue. 
The nuisance, in consequence of being stopped or 
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abated at its fountain-head, has of late years in a 
great measure ceased, though it will take a long 
period yet to efface its effects. Besides the moss, 
which may be regarded as an accidental and tempor- 
ary pollution, the alluvial sludge which deposits itself 
on the SOU of the bay is of a more enduring character; 
and I well remember that when, as frequently hap- 
pened, we had to wade in for a considerable distance 
to obtain a dip, it was necessary to cleanse ourselves 
of the unctuous slime in a bucket of fresh water. 

But I must return again to the little cottage, with 
its mistress, Mrs Cumming, or as she was commonly 
known, in accordance with the old Scottish fashion 
which retains for a matron her maiden name, by 
her latter designation of Becky Hoy. Indeed I never 
knew her by any other. Dear old Becky 1 she was 
emphatically a " canty carline," and a fine specimen 
of the hearty and intelligent old Scotchwoman. She 
had originally come from the neighbourhood of 
Shiresmill, her mother having rented the farm of 
Bargatie, at Bargatie Brae, a little to the north of 
that hamlet. She herself was laundry-maid in the 
service of Sir Charles Preston of Valleyfield, the elder 
brother of Sir Robert. After her marriage she settled 
with her husband on the feu in Low Valleyfield ; and 
there she continued to reside for upwards of sixty 
years, till her death, which did not take place till she 
had reached the verge of ninety. When I last saw 
her she was eighty-seven, and retained all her facul- 
ties unimpaired, with the exception of hearing. Her 
house was a very picture of neatness and comfort 
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She has given a name to the steep path leading up 
by her garden to the highroad on the braes above, 
which will doubtless perpetuate her memory in this 
quarter under the appellation of " Becky's Brae." 

Immediately adjoining Becky's feu on the west, 
was another belonging to a very different character, 
a half-witted man named Will Harrower, who was 
generaUy known as Laird Harrower. Laird Will, or 
with dignified brevity, "The Laird." The Laird's 
house was at one time in a sad state of dUapidation, 
the roof being so open to the skies that he used to 
declare that he was the only man in the parish who 
could lie in his bed and see the moon and stars. He 
has long since been gathered to his fathers. 

I shall not say anything more about the Low Val- 
leyfield folks, beyond that they have always borne 
the reputation of a special race of people, differing 
in many respects from the inhabitants of Culross. 
A sort of traditional animus on the part of the latter 
town against her eastern neighbour would seem al- 
most still to exist, coniing down from the days when 
Sir George Preston got Valleyfield erected into a 
burgh of barony, and arrogated the right of conmiu- 
nicating to the burgesses a share in the monopoly 
of girdlemaking. 

As I am now on the subject of " characters," I may 
here mention the Brothers Eeid in the Back Causeway 
of Culross, who carried on a miscellaneous business 
in money-lending, market-gardening, hair-cutting, 
bird-stuffing, and dealing in old furniture and an- 
tiquities. Their house was a perfect " Old Curiosity 
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Shop/' and suggested irresistibly the idea of a 
wizard's mansion or the abode of a dealer in occult 
arts. In the third of the above vocations — ^the 
mowing of polls — ^it was my fortune occasionally 
to be admitted within the precincts, when myself, 
brothers, and sisters used to be despatched periodi- 
cally from Inzievar* to Culross for the purpose of 
getting our heads trimmed. A queerjob. I remember, 
they made of them, the " cut " being very much of 
the charity-school kind, or what used to be known 
as the "cog cut"— ri.e., the primitive style of hair- 
cutting, which was exercised by placing a ** cog" or 
wooden bowl on the head and cutting the hair all 
round. I remember the horror expressed by an 
Edinburgh hair-dresser on witnessing the result of 
Mr Reid's operations on my head. 

But I must not be too hard on "The Barber," as 
he used to be known in our household, for I well 

^ I have already (p. 75) referred to thlB locality as the scene of Mrs 
Boston's singular dream. At that period Inzievar, with the other 
estates belonging to the Earls of Kincardine, had passed into the hands 
of Colonel John Erskine of Camock, by whose son it was, in 1746, con- 
veyed to a Mr Harrower, a brewer and shipowner in Torrybum, in the 
possession of whose family it continued for upwards of eighty years. 
Previous to its acquisition by the Braces it had been the property of 
the Blackadders, relations probably of the TulliaUan lairds of that 
name. They had resided here in an old castle, which was in existence 
as a rain till about 1780, when it was demolished and its stones em- 
ployed in the building of the present house of Inzievar, or as it is now 
termed, " Fernwoodlee," the property of A. V. Smith Sligo, Esq. My 
own interest in the place consists in its having belonged to my father 
for nearly twenty years, and being thus closely entwined with all my 
early associations. The ancient name of Inzievar has now been trans- 
ferred to Mr Smith Sligo's residence, which occupies the site of the 
old house of Oakley or Annefield, on the estate of that name. 
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remember what enjoyment we derived from these 
visits to his house, which we used to regard as 
glorious " outings." Well do I remember the dimly 
lighted, grimy chamber, with its old-fashioned pul- 
pit-like chimney, and the old pictures, clubs, and 
relics of antiquity by which it was surrounded. 
And the delightful room up-stairs, filled with stuffed 
animals and other curiosities, reached by a broken 
old ladder, and where we were only admitted occa- 
sionally, must not be forgotten. One specialty that 
it contained was a hand-organ, whilom the property 
of Mrs Barbara Maclean, the minister's wife of Dun- 
fermline, the sweet sounds evolved from which ap- 
peared to us the music of the spheres. And a very 
intelligent man to boot was Mr Eeid, who had a 
great turn for natural history and antiquities, and 
could discourse in very interesting fashion on the 
various articles of the collections he had made. There 
were two brothers who lived together, but it is only 
of one of them that I have a special recollection. 
Their museum of curiosities was sold and dispersed 
after their death. 

One more " character," belonging to a much higher 
social sphere, though originally he had not belonged 
to one much more exalted, should not be omitted in 
treating of the notables of Culross and Tulliallan. I 
refer to the well-known Sir James Wylie, so cele- 
brated as the favourite surgeon of the Emperor 
Alexander I. of Russia, grand-uncle of the present 
Czar. The story of his life is rather piquant, and 
may thus be told : — 
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Sir James Wylie was a native of Eincardine-on* 
Forth, in the parish of Tulliallan, and was the son of 
a carrier or carter. His father is said to have been 
of a rough intractable nature, akin to his occupation, 
whilst his mother was a woman of much higher 
intelligence and aspiration. There was a large family 
of sons, some of whom, inasmuch as they took after 
him, the father declared to be his ; whilst he made 
over to his wife, as her special oflTspring, those who 
had "a soul above buttons," and desired to raise 
themselves to a higher station. It was said the 
mother had sometimes to smuggle these out of the 
house by the window in order that they might attend 
school. One of them — James — ^managed to procure 
a university education, and having qualified himself 
as a surgeon, went out in that capacity on board a 
ship bound for St Petersburg. It anchored at Cron- 
stadt in the end of the last century, just when the 
vagaries of the Imperial madman Paul were <^us- 
ing his Ministers the utmost trouble and vexation. 
Among other lunatic whims, it is said that Paul had 
persuaded himself that a bee had found its way into 
his ear. His courtiers vainly endeavoured to demon- 
strate to him the baselessness of his belief, but only 
rendered him more obstinate in maintaining it. At 
last they hit on the bright idea of suggesting to him 
a consultation with the young Scotch surgeon who 
was in the ship that had just arrived at Cronstadt. 
Paul readily acceded to the notion, and young Wylie 
was sent for, being doubtless well tutored as to his 
patient on the way. Having arrived at Court, and 
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been presented to Paul, he declared, on examining 
the ear, that there was really a bee inside, but that 
he would soon effect its removal. He made some 
manipulations about the imperial head, exclaimed he 
had caught the creature, and then, turning to Paul, 
asked if he did not now feel himself rid of the pest. 
The Emperor answered that it was really so ; and 
from that day the surgeon's position at Court was 
assured. Such, at lea^t, is the story, though I do 
not vouch for its accuracy. After the death of Paul 
and accession of Alexander, Mr Wylie's fame and 
fortune rapidly advanced, the Emperor txeating him 
as a personal friend, and it is said that Wylie had in 
his kSping maay important secrets of the Romanoff 
family. He accompanied Alexander on his expedi- 
tion after joining the coalition of sovereigns against 
Napoleon, and was present at the battle of Leipsic. 
On this occasion he had the honour of amputating 
the legs of General Moreau, who had joined his 
fortimes to those of the Allied sovereigns, but did not 
now survive the decisive victory which crushed the 
strength of imperial France, already greatly weakened 
by the disastrous Kussian expedition. On the visit 
of the Allied sovereigns to Great Britain in 1814, Mr 
Wylie accompanied his imperial master, and at 
Alexander's request had the rank of a baronet of the 
United Kingdom conferred on him by the Prince 
Regent. 

Sir James Wylie does not seem to have ever re- 
visited his native town of Kincardine, where he had 
a multitude of relations. He is said not to have re- 
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gMded them with particular favour ; but his mother. 
Mrs Wylie, paid a visit to her son at St Petersburg, 
where she seems to have received much kindness and 
attention. On her return home, she astonished 
greatly the good folks of Tulliallan by appearing in 
church with an Indian shawl and a pair of gold spec- 
tacles, with which she had been presented by her 
dutiful son. 

Sir James Wylie died at the commencement of 
the Crimean war, and bequeathed by will all his 
property to the Emperor. The bulk of this was 
situated in Bussia ; but some years before his death 
he had purchased stock in the British funds to the 
amount of £70,000 — for the purpose, it is said, of 
purchasing an estate. His Scotch relatives, whom 
he had thus unceremoniously left out in the cold, 
maintained that the general bequest to the Czar 
did not carry this particular sum of money; and 
in this contention they were, after prosecuting a 
suit in Chancery, successful. There were no sur- 
viving brothers or sisters of Sir James; but there 
was a host of nephews and nieces, all in respectable 
positions in life, among whom the money was divided. 

A chapter like the present may be appropriately 
concluded by a comparison between the ancient and 
modem localities of the parishes, so as to ascertain 
how many of the former have been preserved or can 
now be identified. 

I have already said that the greater part of the 
land in the parish of Culross is at the present day 
owned by the descendants of Sir George Bruce — 
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though merely by an accidental concourse of circum- 
stances. The only estate which has never been pur- 
chased or transferred since the Keformation, and is 
still enjoyed by the representatives of the family 
which have held it for upwards of 300 years, is that 
of VaUeyfield, belonging to Mr Campbell Preston. 

The lands of West Grange, excluding those of Bath 
and Divelly, which have only been incorporated with 
it in modem times, belonged, like the rest of the parish 
of Culross, to the Abbey domain, and were in the end 
of the sixteenth century in the hands of a feuar named 
Andrew Stewart. A decree is registered against him 
in the Burgh Court of Culross for payment of a quan- 
tity of malt purchased by him from the elder Robert 
Bruce of Blairhall, and his wife, Margaret Hamilton, 
a natural daughter of the last Eoman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews. It afterwards passed into 
the hands successively of Gilbert Gourlay, George 
Henderson, and John Malcolm. About the middle 
of the last century it was purchased by Mr Dalgleish, 
the ancestor of the present proprietor, whose father, 
James Dalgleish, Esq., added to the family property 
the estate of Balgownie, which he purchased from 
Captain Cunningham, the representative of the old 
proprietors, the Erskines. A small portion of the 
original estate, with the family mansion, at the west 
extremity of Culross, was retained by Captain 
Cunningham, and stiU belongs to his family. 

The estates of Middle Grange and East Grange 
— deriving their titles, like West Grange, from their 
having been the home farms attached to Culross 
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monastery — are now respectively the property of 
Laurence Johnston, Esq. of Sands, and the Carron 
Company. Middle Grange was the earliest property 
acquired in the parish of Culross by Mr Johnston's 
family, into whose ownership it came about 1730. 
They afterwards acquired the properties of the Bur- 
rowin, Whitehills, Montd Claret, and the Ashes, in the 
parish of Culross ;. and in the parish of TuUiallan the 
estate of Sands, which has since been their principal 
seat. East Grange, from at least the end of the six- 
teenth to the middle of the seventeenth century, 
belonged to a family of the name of Masterton ; after- 
wards it passed to Mr Murray ; and latterly to Cap- 
tain Kerr, from whose representatives it was pur- 
chased by the Carron Company a few years ago. 

Included in West Grange is the property of Bath, 
which seems at one time to have belonged to the 
Mastertons of East Grange, who were also proprietors 
of the farm of Divelly. They appear to be the same as 
the Mastertons of Parkmill, who take their name from 
the village of Masterton, to the south-east of Dunferm- 
line, and one of whom is said to have been the archi- 
tect of Dunfermline Abbey. There were formerly two 
Baths, Easter and Wester ; and the former of these 
used also to bear the designation of Chapel Bath or 
The Chapel. From a somewhat singular congeries of 
names in this quarter, it has been fancifully conjec- 
tured, and even gravely asserted, that some former 
laird in this quarter, having travelled on the Con- 
tinent, bestowed Italian names on those bleak local- 
ities, which experienced the usual fate in such cases of 
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being strangely corrupted in the vernacular. Thus 
Mont^ Claret and Divelly were supposed to be cor- 
ruptions of Monte Claro and Ddla Villa; whilst 
Bath, or Chapel Bath, implied the existence in former 
days of a holy well or healing spring. All these sur- 
mises are, I believe, quite erroneous, as I shall en- 
deavour to show in the next chapter. 

The estate of Valleyfield proper, as originally 
possessed by the Prestons, is but of small extent, and 
does not even bulk largely along with the outlying 
farms of Overton and Muirside, which were added to 
the family possessions by Brigadier-General Preston 
in the last century. When held by Sir Robert Pres- 
ton, a princely lairdship was connected with the 
estate, inasmuch as he had become by purchase the 
owner of Cuboss Abbey and the lands of Blair- 
hall, the ancient patrimony of the Bruces. But all 
the territory that Sir Robert held in his own right, 
unfettered by an entail, he bequeathed, as already 
mentioned, to the Elgin family. 

Blairhall has always been a large property, and at 
one time had been the chief one in the parish. It 
has been the cradle of the Broomhall family, which is 
descended from Sir George Bruce, second son of 
Edward Bruce of Blairhall, and now unites in itself 
the titles of Elgin and Kincardine, created respec- 
tively in favour of Sir George's nephew and grand- 
son. The old mansion has long since disappeared ; 
but a relic of the Bruces still remains in a mutilated 
heraldic fragment, surmounting what seems to have 
been the entrance to the old garden or courtyard. 
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Though much defaced, it seems closely allied to the 
figures which stand at the entrance of Kinross 
House, which was built by the celebrated Sir William 
Bruce, the architect of Holyrood House, and a cadet 
of the Blairhall family. 

The Blairhall estate includes the hamlet and mill 
of Shiresmill, with the farms of Duckdub (now Blair- 
hall Mains), Glourowrum (now New Farm), and 
Kennies Walls — the latter being partly situated in 
the parish of Torrybum and county of Fife. It 
also comprised the Newmills, and right of thirlage 
exercised by the same over Culross, — ^though these 
were by General Preston recovered for Valleyfield, 
to which they would seem naturally to belong. After 
passing into the hands of the Stewarts — one of whom, 
a brother of the first Earl of Bute, married Mary 
Bruce, the heiress of the property — it again was 
transferred into those of the Ronaldson-Dicksons, 
whose fortunes, in the succeeding generation, rapidly 
declined, and Sir Robert Preston became the pur- 
chaser of the domain. As if jealous of the old pre- 
eminence of the fonner posseasors. he subjected the 
house, by demolishing the eastern wing, to a contu- 
melious treatment, similar to what he had practised 
on Culross Abbey. 

The " Kingdom of Fife " has long been noted for 
the multitude of small properties or lairdships which 
it contains in comparison with the other counties of 
Scotland. The same characteristic used to belong to 
the parish of Culross, but in modern times it has 
almost completely disappeared. The wonder is how 
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all these petty heritors could have contrived to exist 
and maintain their position as county gentry on the 
produce of their little domains. Certainly their re- 
quirements must have been moderate^ and they must 
have practised an almost Boman simplicity in their 
mode of life. The only really large properties were 
Blairhall and Balgownie — ^Valleyfield, though claim- 
ing the dignity of a barony, being but of small terri- 
torial extent. West Grange has been increased by 
the addition of Bath and Divelly ; Comrie by the 
union of two properties, known respectively as Easter 
and Wester Comrie— the former belonging in the 
seventeenth century to John Gray — ^the latter to 
John Colville, the son of the Commendator. East 
Grange seems to have been always of the same ex- 
tent as at present. Middle Grange, the Burrowin, 
the Ashes, and part of Barhill, have all accrued to 
Sands; whilst Langside, Birkenhead, and Bordie, 
stretching continuously from east to west, beginning 
at the modern Blair Mains, are now all included in 
the estate of Blair Castle. 

The property of Sands, which for nearly a century 
and a half has belonged to the Johnston family, lies 
now chiefly in the parish of TuUiallan, but was for- 
merly entirely in that of Culross, and seems to have 
given name to a clan, which, both as lairds and ordi- . 
nary individuals, were in bygone days very numerous 
around and in Culross. In the end of the sixteenth 
century we find a " Thomas Sands, portioner of that 
Dk";^ and there also stand recorded William Sands, 

^ Of the same place — ^the common old-fiaaliioned way of expressing 
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laird of Birkenhead, John Sands of Langside, and 
John Sands of Overton, besides many other individ- 
uals bearing the name, of lower degree. Some time 
apparently in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the estate of Sands came into the hands of a 
family of the name of Wilson, who held it for nearly 
a hundred years along with the lands of Kirkton — 
so called from its proximity to the West Kirk of 
Culross. The original acquirer of the property is 
said to have been private secretary to Anne of Den- 
mark, queen of James VI. A descendant of his, 
doubtless, is a certain " George Wilson of Sands," 
who appears in the burgh records in the early years 
of last century as one of the bailies of Culross. 

The portion of Sands in the parish of Culross com- 
prises a narrow strip extending along the sea-shore 
to the westward of Blair quarry, and known in for- 
mer times as Kelliwood, or Sands Kelliwood. Alto- 
gether the property, though cumulatively large, is 
very much scattered. Its latest acquisition was the 
little lairdship of Lurg, lying near the mansion-house 
of Sands, and about the last of the ancient holdings 
to merge in the larger estates. The house of Lurg, 
as already mentioned, is now occupied by the Sands 
gamekeeper. 

The large domain of Tulliallan, though perfectly 
compact and continuous, is nevertheless an agglom- 
eration of smaller territories. The barony of that 

the fiMt of the name of the proprietor and his estate being the same. 
My readers wiU remember Sir Walter Scotf s " Sir Robert Bedgaxmtlet 
of that Ilk." 
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name, comprising almost exclusively the whole of 
the ancient parish, with the adjoining^ estate of Kin- 
cardine, which gave a designation to the Earls bear- 
ing that title, was acquired in the beginning of last 
century by the Black Colonel Erskine, and sold in 
the beginning of the present one by his descendant, 
Mr Erskine of Cardross, to Admiral Lord Keith. 
His lordship purchased likewise, about the same 
time, the western half of the Culross estate, when 
that was sold for behoof of Lord Dundonald's credi- 
tors. Subsequently Baroness Keith, his eldest daugh- 
ter and successor, purchased from Miss Primrose her 
ancestral lands of Burnbrae, adjoining the town of 
Kincardine, which thus passed from the name with 
which they had been connected since the days of 
James VL 

To the TulliaQan estate belongs almost the whole 
of the moor of Culross, the ancient patrimony of the 
burgh, but which is now almost all planted, and gen- 
erally known by the name of the Tulliallan Woods, 
or Tulliallan Forest. It is intersected by many de- 
Ughtful paths, the old highways across the moor, 
and contains within its precincts two extensive sheets 
of water — ^the Peffermill dam on its northern, and 
the Moor dam or Tulliallan Water at its western 
extremity. The ground at the eastern extremity, 
adjoining the farm of Kirkton, used to be occupied 
by a third sheet of water, known as the Kirkton dam, 
which was in existence till at least the end of the 
last century. The site is now, like the rest of the 
moor, planted with trees. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 

A 8 a pendant to the history of Culross and Tulli- 
-^ allan, it seems desirable to present an analysis 
of the names of the various localities in the district. 
This branch of etymology has in recent yea« at- 
tracted great and constantly increasing attention, 
from the light which it throws on the nationality 
and origin of the races by which, in the course of 
ages, a country has been settled or conquered. It 
is a matter, indeed, regarding the details of which 
great diversity of opinion necessarily exists, in con- 
sequence both of the corruptions which gradually 
take place in popular nomenclature, and the possi- 
bility of forming in individual cases so many different 
and equally specious conclusions. All that can be 
done by the inquirer is to proceed with the utmost 
caution, to discard as far as possible all fanciful or 
imaginary promptings, and to keep steadily in view 
the principles of sound reasoning and conmion-sense. 
As already indicated, the inhabitants of the 
northern banks of the Forth, including those of the 
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Culross and TuUiallan districts, belonged to that 
division of the ancient Caledonians known as the 
Northern Picts. It has been held that these tribes 
spoke a mixed language — ^that is to say, their speech 
was partly Gaelic and partly Cymric, according as 
these two great branches of the Celtic race were more 
or less predominant in particular localities. Accord- 
ing to this theory, the older or Gaelic branch ulti- 
mately overshadowed in Scotland the younger or 
Cymric*; and this consummation has been attributed 
in great measure to the immigration of the Gaelic- 
speaking Scots from Ireland in the beginning of the 
sixth century, and their subsequent conquest and 
absorption of the Picts. The name of the latter as a 
nationality thereupon disappeared altogether from 
history, and the Scots became both the eponymic 
and governing representatives of Caledonia or North 
Britain. 

There can be little doubt, however, that in the 
case both of the Northern and the Southern Picts 
the language spoken by them was Gaelic, though 
Welsh or Cymric may have been the tongue of the 
British kingdom of Strathclyde, which comprised a 
great part of the Western Lowlands, extending from 
Dumbarton on the Firth of Clyde, to the Solway 
and across that estuary to the southern border of 
Cumberland. Even there the Cymric element can- 
not have taken any firm hold, and may only have 
been an adventitious and transitory characteristic 
arising from the circumstance of the district being 
settled by tribes of Welsh colonists. This position 
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is strongly supported by the fact, that through the 
whole of the western counties which composed the 
kingdom of Strathclyde, with the exception perhaps 
of Dumfriesshire, the names of places in the vast 
majority of instances exhibit unmistakably a Gaelic 
origin. Indeed through the whole of Scotland 
Gaelic seems to have been the aboriginal language ; 
and the Scottish immigrants from Ireland introduced 
no foreign tongue into Caledonia, whose inhabitants, 
the so-called Picts, belonged essentially in aU re- 
spects to the same Celtic family as the new settlers. 

Up to at least the days of Malcolm Canmore, the 
vernacular speech of Scotland in the districts north 
of the Forth, and probably also in the Western Low- 
lands, was Gaelic, though it is not unlikely that the 
last-named region, which coincided with the ancient 
British kingdom of Strathclyde, retained still a strong 
infusion in its dialect of Cymric or Welsh. In Ber- 
wickshire and the Lothians, on the other hand, the 
original Celtic had in great measure been wholly 
superseded by the Saxon and Scandinavian languages 
— ^the vernaculars of the colonists and founders of 
the kingdom of Northumbria, which included within 
its bounds a great part of the Eastern Lowlands of 
Scotland. 

The eflfects of these conquests and social convul- 
sions, bringing along with them, as they did, suc- 
cessive tides of population and language, are very 
conspicuous in local Scottish nomenclature. Whilst 
through the greater part of the country the charac- 
teristic impress in this respect is for the most part 
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Gaelic, combined in paxticulax instances with an in- 
distinguishable blending of the Welsh element, the 
Eastern Lowlands, and more especially the districts 
bordering on the German Ocean, exhibit clearly, 
as regards the appellations of places, the influence 
of the Saxon and Scandinavian 'settlers. And the 
whole tone and mode of thought among the Scottish 
Lowlands generally, whatever intermingling of Celtic 
influence may have taken place in point both of blood 
and language, has for ages been markedly and essen- 
tially Teutonic or Scandinavian. 

Considering that in the English counties, with the 
exception of those bordering on Wales, the traces of 
the ancient British language are but little perceptible 
in names of places, it may reasonably excite surprise 
that in the Scottish Lowlands, where assuredly it has 
for centuries exercised a very limited influence, the 
Celtic element should still be so predominant in this 
respect. I can only account for it by supposing that, 
in the case of South Britain, a savage and unculti- 
vated race was subdued and absorbed at a much 
earlier period than took place with regard to the 
ancient inhabitants of the Lowland districts of Scot- 
land. When any race or nation has attained a 
certain degree of culture, so as to have abandoned 
its old nomadic and unsettled habits for a more def- 
inite and permanent tenure of the soil, the names 
which it bestows on the various localities of its terri- 
tory are more likely to be enduring and less apt to 
give way before the influence of any new tribe of 
settlers. So at least seems to have been the case in 
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Scotland, where the basis of local nomenclature, fix)m 
the Pentland Firth to the Cheviots, is undoubtedly 
Celtic, though extensive modifications, of greater or 
less degree, have affected particular localities, in so 
far as these have longer or from an earlier period 
been subjected to the influence of the Gothic races. 
These last, I may remind my readers, comprised two 
great and closely allied families ; the Scandinavian 
or Danish branch, which effected such extensive set- 
tlements in the north of England, as well as on 
various parts of the Scottish coasts — ^and the Teu- 
tonic or German, which again is subdivided into 
High German and Low German. With the first of 
these last-named tongues our present inquiries have 
nothing to do, as it has linguistically exercised almost 
no influence whatever in Britain. But Low German, 
or the language spoken by the low-lying countries 
bordering on the Baltic and German Ocean, includ- 
ing Schleswig, Hobtein, and the Netherlands, forms 
the skeleton or groundwork both of the English 
language and of the dialect known as Lowland 
Scotch. 

In the following alphabetical list of the various 
localities in Culross and Tulliallan, with which I 
shall conclude this work, I have endeavoured to 
present every appellation which might either be 
deemed in itself sufficiently interesting or sufficiently 
peculiar. Where the origin was very obvious, as in 
" Ashes," " New Row," &c., I have not thought it 
necessary to include the name in the category. 
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AiLiE Rocks. The name of the projecting reef of 
rocks which Kes close to the shore, and nearly in 
a parallel direction with it, opposite the town of 
Culross. It is doubtless derived from the obsolete 
Gaelic word ai7, which means a projecting rock, and 
is still preserved in combination with heinn (a hiQ), 
in the term ailhhinn^ which denotes a projection, 
a projecting rock, or precipice. Ail appears as a 
suflGix in Dunimarle, an adjoining locality in Culross ; 
and it seems also to be the root-word in Alps, in 
Albion, and in the Latin adjective cdtus. 

' Balgownie — the town of the smith ; froin the 
Gaelic haile - goihhne^ pronounced very nearly as 
" Balgownie." Baile denotes town, and goihhne is 
the genitive of gohha or gohhainriy a blacksmith, 
whence the surnames Gow and Gowan. 

Barcrook. The name of a field in the same 
neighbourhood, situated at the bend or crook where 
the road diverges to the West Kirk. 

^ Bargatie. The name of a farm which formerly 
stood on the road between ShiresmUl and East 
Grange. The ascent is stUl known as " Bargatie 
Brae." The probable derivation is the Gaelic barr- 
ciMach — the beautiful point or summit. Ciatdch, 
as denoting handsome, seems to be the origin of the 
proper name " Keith," and also occurs in Dalkeith, 
which may thus be explained as " the beautiful dale 
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or field" Inchkeith, on the other hand, I am dis- 
posed to interpret in the ordinary manner, the Graelic 
original being explained as Innis-ceathach or Innis- 
ceo, " the island of mist." 

Babhill. The name of a small property on the 
north border of the burgh of Culross. Barr in 
GaeUc denotes the summit or extremity of anything, 
and .he property in question compriLi the lan£ 
lying on the crest of the hill above the town. 

Bath. There is now only one place of that name 
in Culross parish, and it is all incorporated in the 
estate of West Grange. Formerly there was an. 
Easter and Wester Bath, the former receiving, more- 
over, the designation of "Chapel Bath." The term 
has nothing to do, as might at first sight be imagined, 
with mineral waters or healing springs, the surround- 
ing country having in former days presented little 
more than a bleak and sterile expanse of moorish 
upland. It is simply a form of the Gaelic bad, a 
tuft, grove, or thicket. A field on the north-east 
border of the TuUiallan estate is known as the Baud 
Parky and has doubtless also a similar origin. 

'Birkenhead — the head of the birchwood. The 
name of a farm which has now disappeared from the 
estate of Blair. Many places in Scotland, including 
a parish adjoining Dunfermline, bear the name of 
Beath or Beith, which is the Gaelic term for a birch- 
tree. 
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Blair. A very common name throughout Scot- 
land, from the GaeKc hlar^ a plain or field. Some- 
times it is combined with an aflSx. Thus in Culross, 
about a mile to the west of the town, we have the 
mansion of Blair Castle, on the estate of JBlair ; the 
hamlet of Blairhum in the immediate vicinity ; and 
the ancient estate of BlairhaXl, which in the town's 
charter forms part of the northern boundary of the 
burgh, and has now, after a long course of years, 
reverted to a descendant of Edward Bruce, the first 
Baron of Blairhall, and ancestor of the Elgin and 
Kincardine families. 

^Blinkeerie. The name of a farm in the north- 
east comer of the Tulliallan estate, adjoining the 
Burrowin. It is clearly a corruption, the word ap- 
pearing in old documents as Blarikierie and Balan- 
kierie, which enable us to trace its origin to the 
Gaelic Baile-an-ciar-achy the " town of the dark 
field.'' 

"^Bluther Burn. The name in its lower course of 
the stream which separates the parish of Torryburn 
from that of Culross, and joins the sea at Newmill 
Bridge. The name is probably onomatopoetic, or 
formed from the gurgling sound of running water. 
Sir Kobert Sibbald in his ' History of Fife ' calls 
it the Bloddyr. 

BoRDiE. The name of a farm on the estate of 
Blair, on the plateau to the east of and above the 

vol. II. 2 A 
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town of Kincardine. It is the modem form of 
the Gaelic Bord-achy the "table-land" or "table- 
field." It may here be observed generally that the 
termination ie in names of places frequently repre- 
sents the Gaelic ach or achadh^ a field. 

Braes, The. A name formerly given to a small 
property in the burgh of Culross, and still commonly 
applied to the range of sloping banks which go to 
form the curve of Culross Bay. It is the same word, 
of course, as the ordinary Scottish &rae, and comes 
from the Gaelic hraigh, which denotes a height or 
summit. 

Brankston, Brankie. Both these names seem 
to be derived from the same source — ^that is to say, 
from the Teutonic branken (Dutch pronken^ and old 
English prink), signifying to strut, flaunt one's self, or 
look gay. In old Scotch the epithets brankie and 
branken are applied to anything gay, lively, or 
gaudy. Hence the name of the two places above- 
mentioned ; one of them having formerly been the 
title of a separate property, but now restricted to 
the mansion of Brankston Grange, on the estate of 
West Grange — ^and the other being the name of a 
farm on the Blairhall estate, adjoining the bridge 
between Shiresmill and East Grange Station. 

BuRROWiN or BuRROWAN. The name of a farm 
near Bogside Station, belonging to the Sands estate. 
The term is of Saxon origin, and is derived from 
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the camp or harrow of Castlehill in the vicinity. 
The second syllable denotes a dwelling, from the 
Anglo-Saxon vmnian (German wohneny to dwell). 
** There was an auld wife wanned in a glen." — Old 
Sang. The whole word thus denotes " the dwelling 
beside the barrow, mound, or tumulus^ 

Byrefdsld. The name of a property adjoining 
BarhiU, and now merged in the estate of Culross 
Abbey. Here we have a Saxon or Scandinavian 
term, hyre denoting primarily a building of any 
kind — horn the Anglo-Saxon hwrhy a town (whence 
horaugh)y or the Norse hy^ a dwelling or habitation. 
Many English towns, such as Kirkby, Whitby, &c., 
thus show their Danish or Scandinavian origin. 
In Scotland we have Stonebyres, near Lanark ; and 
Netherbyres, near Eyemouth, in Berwickshire. 

Canamans Hollow; A locality mentioned in the 
guildry records of Culross, and which seems to 
have been situated in the grounds which now form 
the enclosure and surround the mansion of the Park. 
The term is perhaps a corruption of the Gaelic 
canack-Tnoinej or the " cotton • moss " — oanooA sig- 
nifying the moss -cotton or mountain - down, and 
moine^ a moss or morass. 

Cakney Buckle. A locality in Culross moor not 
far from Bordie, and now covered with wood. The 
etymology appears to be the Gaelic caraaciirhogiaeh^ 
the caimy, marshy place. 
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Cabse. a name generally applied to a tract of 
level alluvial land reclaimed from a river or estuary. 
The derivation, I am inclined to think, is the Gaelic 
carach^ an adjective formed from car^ a mossy plain 
or fen. 

Caverns. A farm on the estate of Blair, beneath 
which coal in former days was extensively wrought, 
so as to render the ground hoUow and cavermus. 

CoMRiE. A property in the north-east comer of 
Culross parish, where a confluence takes place of 
two streams that form respectively the eastern and 
southern boundary of the estate. The derivation 
is doubtless the obsolete Gaelic word comar, signi- 
f3mig a confluence ; and the also obsolete term abh 
(pronounced aw;), an old word for water. Comrie 
thus denotes the confluence or meeting of the waters. 
It occurs in other places in Scotland, as in the 
weU-known Comrie, of earthquake celebrity, in the 
greater Perthshire, beyond the Ochils ; and the word 
comar takes sometimes the form of Cumber, as in 
Cumbernauld and Cumbray. The root is the Gaelic 
particle comh (together), the same as the Latin con. 
There is also the noun comJuiir, signifying a direc- 
tion or tendency, which is probably only another 
form of comar. 

"^ CoRSETOUN or CousTON — ^the town of the cross ; 
a designation which most commonly takes the latter 
form, at least as a surname. The lands of Corsetoun 
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are mentioned in the taxed roll of Culross Abbey, 
given up in 1630 ; but the only remembrance pre- 
served of them is in " Couston Wood," situated at 
the north-west comer of the Valleyfield estate, near 
the bank of the Bluther Bum opposite Shiresmill. 
Corse is another form of " Cross," and a hamlet with 
a cross appears to have existed here prior to the 
Beformation. 

^ Craigenoab or Cbeagan-garbh — the rough or 
rugged rocks. The name given to a reef of small 
crags or large stones which forms a western con- 
tinuation of the Craigmore rock. The Gaelic adjec- 
tive garhh (rough) appears in " Garvock," the ancient 
domain of the Wellwoods, near Dimfermline ; and in 
" Inch Garvie," an island in the Firth of Forth, 
between North and South Queensferry. 

•^ Craigmore — the great rock; from the Gaelic 
creigy a rock, and wior, great. The reef at Preston 
Island is so named. 

CuLROSS. Generally explained as " the back of the 
peninsula " — ^from cmZ, back, and roisy the genitive of 
ros$t a peninsula. I am strongly inclined to believe, 
however, that the first syllable is not cul (back), 
but cuily a nook or niche. Culross may thus be 
defined as " the nook of the peninsula," — ^an epithet 
which every one who has stood on Torrybum Ness 
and contemplated the town nestling in the nook 
of the promontory at the western extremity of 
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the bay, will, I think, admit to be sufficiently 
appropriate. 

Dalquhamt. An ancient hamlet on the road 
firom Kincardine to Alloa, and about two miles to 
the north of the former town. The most probable 
derivation of the name seems to be the Gaelic dail- 
uaine (pronounced Dalwanny), the green field — from 
dailf a field, and uaine^ green. 

Dabclatch. The name of a ravine or gully in. 
Tulliallan Wood, formerly intersecting the moor of 
Culross. The derivation is evidently from the Gaelic 
darach-dais^ the oak-ravine. 

Dean Burn. The name of the stream which 
bounds the burgh territory of Culross on the west, 
and is so called from the dean^ den, or valley through 
which it flows. 

^ DiVELLY. A farm on the estate of West Grange, 
on the north border of Culross parish, in a very re- 
mote and inaccessible district. The name is an 
ancient one, occurring in the taxed roU of Cuboss 
Abbey in 1630. Its probable derivation is the Gaelic 
diblidh, denoting something mean or abject. 

Dow Craig — ^the hlack craig or rock ; from duhh, 
the Gaelic adjective for black. A rocky eminence 
and moorland in the north of Culross parish. 
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DiTNiMABLE. Long known as Castlehill, but re- 
stored, since its acquisition by Mrs Sharpe Erskine, to 
ite original desi^tion of Dunimarle. :S.e two terms 
are indeed nearly identical Dunimarle signifies 
" the castle on the projecting rock by the sea," or 
" the sea-castle of the projecting rock." The Gaelic 
form is Dun-m^mararail.—dun being hiU or fortress ; 
rui-^mara, the genitive (with the definite article pre- 
fixed) of muir^ the sea ; and ail, an obsolete term for 
a projecting rock. The situation of the old castle, of 
which merely the foundations can now be traced, 
corresponds thoroughly to this designation. The 
same word ail occurs in the Ailie Rocks, a reef 
opposite Culross. 

^ FoRDEL. A small pendicle on the TuUiallan estate, 
on the sea-shore, near Longannet Point. The name 
is evidently a form of foredeal — ^the fore or first 
deal — ^as denoting an allotment of land. Keavil, as 
also denoting a lot or allotment of territory, is 
another term of the same class — ^from cavd or kevU, 
a lot — and gives name to a well-known property in 
the parish of Dunfermline. There is a large and 
ancient estate named Fordel about three miles to 
the south-east of Dunfermline ; and there is also a 
property bearing this designation in the parish of 
Arngask, Kinross-shire. 

Gagie or Geigie — ^from the Gaelic geugachy signi- 
fying the branchy place, or place of saplings. The 
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name of a field in the burgh territory of Cuhross, 
on the crest and slope of the hill to the west of the 
Gallows Loan. 

Oartbbky. The name of certain lands on the 
northern border of TuUiallan parish belonging to 
Lord Abercromby. It is derived from the Gaelic 
gart or gort^ an enclosure, and tir^ land, the same 
as the Latin terra. 

Goat, The. A ravine which forms now the west- 
em boundary of the Valleyfield estate, separating it 
from that of the Abbey. The name is a common 
one throughout Scotland for any deep ravine or 
fissure through which water is conveyed. The word 
is of Anglo-Saxon origin, and derived from gota^ a 
pourer ; geotend, an artery or vein ; and the verb 
geotan^ to pour or shed. It is probably also allied 
to gaw^ an old Scottish word for a furrow or drain 
— ^from the Icelandic gd, a rent or fissure. The 
German giessen, to pour, is doubtless also a cog- 
nate term. There can be little question of the 
Icelandic or old Norse language, spoken by the 
«.dent Sc^O^^r.. h.v^g 'excrLd a 'great 
mfluence both on the dialect and local nomencla- 
ture of the Scottish Lowlands. This holds more 
especially in the case of Berwickshire and East 
LoVhian. formerly incorporated in Northumbria. 
which, though one of the kingdoms of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, was largely colonised by the Danes, as 
evidenced by many names of places. 
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Grange. The home farm attached to a monastery, 
where the grain crop was raised and stored. In Cul- 
ross there had been at least three of these granges, 
aU contiguous, and bearing respectively the names 
of East, Middle, and West Grange. These seem to 
have been made over, with the other spoils of the 
monastery, to Alexander Colville, the Commenda- 
tor of Culross, from whose hands they passed into 
those of lay pn-prietor.. They have'e^ee repeat- 
edly changed hands, and are still held by different 
owners. 

GuTTERFLAT. The field on the south side of the 
road leading from the Chapel Bum to the West 
Kirk of Culross. Flat is an old Scottish term for a 
field, and occurs in the names of many places. The 
name in question thus denotes the " trench field," 
through which the water found its way from the 
higher grounds. 

Inch. The name given of late years to a farm on 
the Tulliallan estate, reclaimed in great measure 
within the last half-century from the Forth. Innis 
(pronounced innish or inch) is the Gaelic term for 
an island, a plain by a river-side, and also a pasture. 
It sometimes denotes, too, a headland. 

Keir. The name of an ancient property, now 
incorporated with the Tulliallan estate, and lying 
close to the outskirts of Culross moor. It seems 
to be the same as the Gaelic cathair (pronounced 
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ka'ir)f a town or seat, and occurs in many places in 
Scotland, as in the well-known Keir in Stirlingshire, 
the seat of the late Sir William Stirling-Maxwell. 
Sometimes, however, and doubtless in the proper 
name Keir, the derivation is from ciar (pronounced 
keir)j dark or sable. 

ElELUEWOOD. The name of a property now incor* 
porated with Sands estate, and extending along the 
shore of the Forth upwards from Blair quarry. It 
is simply a reduplication, coille being the Gaelic for 
wood, and converted in local and personal nomen- 
clature into Kelly or Kdlie. 

Kincardine — ^the head or point of the sheltered 
bend or turn : from the Gaelic ceann^ head ; car, a 
bend or turn ; and dion, shelter. This seems to be 
the derivation of the name of Kincardine in Tulli- 
allan parish, as it thoroughly corresponds with the 
situation of the town, in a sheltered place at the 
point where the Forth makes a considerable bend 
in passing from the condition of a river to that of 
an estuary. In the case of other places of the same 
name, however, throughout Scotland, I am inclined 
to think that the etymology may be different. Thus, 
in the case of Kincardine in Menteith, where there 
is a well-known moss of great extent, the derivation 
may be ceann cair-dhuinn, the head or extremity of 
the brown moss ; and again, with other Kincardines, 
it may be ceann ceam (pronounced kincaim), the 
head of the region or district. 
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EiRKTOK, or "Church Town." The name of a 
farm in Cnlross parish, so called from the West Kirk, 
in its vicinity. 

LoNGANNEr Point. A promontory or projection on 
the shore of the Forth about a mile below the town 
of Eancardine. I have had a good deal of dijficulty 
with the etymology of the name of this place, but 
am now disposed to regard it simply as Longan-aite^ 
the place of ships, there being a fine roadstead for 
vessels in the immediate vicinity. 

LuRG. A smaJl property in the parish of Tulli- 
allan, long an independent lairdship, but now incor- 
porated with the Sands estate. It lies on the slope 
immediately to the north-west of the house of Sands ; 
and its situation corresponds well with its etymology, 
learg signifying in Gaelic the sloping face of a hill, 
or a sloping place exposed to the sun and sea. The 
well-known Largs in Ayrshire, and Largo in Fife, 
have the same derivation. 

Mains, The. A term commonly applied to a home 
farm, or to lands occupied and farmed by the pro- 
prietor. Manas in Gaelic denotes a farm of this 
descriptioiL Sometimes it is styled par excellence 
" the Mains " ; at other times it is combined with 
the name of the estate, as in Blair MainSy BaU 
gownie Mains, Blairhall Mains, &c. It should be 
mentioned, however, that of these three examples 
from the parish of Culross, the third at least is but 
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of recent introduction, the farm in question having, 
within my own recollection, been known by the 
more homely appellation of "Duckdub." And as 
I am on this subject, I may also refer to the grand 
dominating principle of "gentility" which in the 
same parish has rejected the familiar and expressive 
epithet of " Glourowrum," applied to a well-known 
locality above Shiresmill, and transformed it, not 
for the better, into "New Farm." 

Monte Claret. A farm with a singular name, 
belonging to the proprietor of Sands, and occupying 
the moorland plateau to the north of the Dow Craig. 
As I have already mentioned, the name, along with 
that of the adjoining farm of Divelly, has been sup- 
posed to be of Italian origin, and conferred by 
some travelled proprietor of bygone days. But 
this is, to say the least of it, a wholly unsupported 
conjecture. Mont^ Claret seems really to be a cor- 
ruption of the Gaelic Mointeach Cleireach — the 
clerk's moss or moorland — a derivation which is 
supported by the fact of the neighbouring farm of 
Bath being also known by the designation of " Chapel 
Bath " or " The Chapel." It may reasonably be in- 
ferred that in Boman Catholic times this remote 
district waa provided with a chapel, at which clergy- 
men from Culross or Dollar might occasionally offi- 
ciate, seeing that Mont^ Claret is nearly equidistant 
from these two places; and the most direct route 
to or from either lies across the Dow Craig. And 
the adjoining moorland, either from being frequently 
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traversed by the ministering priests, or from a portion 
of it being assigned for their use, might, it is likely 
enough, acquire the designation of the " clerk's 
moss." 

PAKLYraLL. The plateau or summit of the hill 
immediately outside the Abbey churchyard of Cul- 
rose, and so caUed from its having been from time 
inmiemorial the favourite meeting - place for " a 
crack " or " parly " while the bells are ringing for 
service. The kirk-session in former times issued 
several edicts for putting an end to these Sunday 
gossipings, but apparently without eflFect. The 
Parlyhill is still a favourite trysting - place on 
Sundays, more especially for the country folks. 

Pkffer Mill Dam. The name of a sheet of water 
on the TuUiaUan estate, on the north border of the 
old moor of Cukoss. The etymology of Peffer is 
rather a crux^ as it is difficult to connect it with any 
known or likely term either in the Celtic or Teu- 
tonic language. Most assuredly it cannot be re- 
ferred either to paper or pepper. It is by no 
means, however, of rare occurrence in local nomen- 
clature, as there is a Peffer MiU at Liberton, near 
Edinburgh ; a rivulet Peffer in East Lothian, falling 
into the sea at Aberlady ; a tributary of the Earn 
called the Peffry, in Perthshire; and the famous 
vale of Strathpeffer. of mineral-water celebrity, in 
Ross-shire. But I have no doubt that its real origin 
is the Gaelic polUhhir (pronounced power or pev- 
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ver) — poll signifying a pool, and hhir being the 
aspirated genitive of 6tr, an obsolete word for water, 
the same that enters into the composition of '^ aber " 
and " inver." Peffer, therefore, denotes the " pool- 
water," or "the pool of water." In the case of 
" Peflfry," I believe the adjective reidh (smooth) is 
added, making the word poll-bhir-reidh (pronounced 
powery or pewery)^ or " the pool of smooth water." 
At the very west extremity of Fife, in the parish of 
Saline, and not far distant from the Peffer Mill Dam, 
is a farm called Piper Pool, which is probably a re- 
duplication and another form of " PeflFer Pool." 

Petty Common. The name given to the tract of 
land at the foot of the Abbey orchard, and inune- 
diately adjoining the north side of the public road 
between St Mungo's and Culross. It was formerly 
covered by a row of houses, which were undermined 
and partly sunk by the machinations of Lord Dun- 
donald in the end of the last century. The name is 
not uncommon throughout Scotland, and appears 
simply to denote the *' petty" or little common. It 
is, however, an ancient designation, and must have 
existed before any houses were erected on this spot 

Pitsoulie. The name of a little pendicle on the 
north border of the Valleyfield estate. Its etymology 
seems to be pit^ a hollow; suily an opening or orifice ; 
and dch or achadh, a field. The first two syllables 
may be regarded as a reduplication, and the whole 
term explained aa " the field of the hollow." 
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Pow. The name given to the little creek or har- 
bour, and secondarily to the adjoining grass plot on 
the sea-shore, at the east end of the bnrgh of Cuboss. 
It is the same as the Gaelic poU^ a pool, the two IPs 
having a liquid sound The Powbum, near Edin- 
burgh, has a similar derivation, denoting a stream 
running in pools. 

Prbbby or Prkbrae. A knoll giving name to 
a farm on the TuUiallan estate, in the north-east 
quarter of the old moor of Culross. The orthog- 
raphy that I have given above is the old spelling 
of the word as it appears in the burgh records. 
In modern times it has been corrupted into Prayer 
Bme^ and the notion came to be entertained that it 
was so called from the circumstance of conventicles 
having been held here in the persecuting times. 
These meetings may really have taken place, though 
there is no actual evidence that they were ever held 
at the Prebrae. But as regards the word itself, there 
can, I think, be little question that its derivation is 
from a diflFerent source. It is, indeed, only the 
Gaelic Preas-hraigh^ or the "thicket height" — 
preas signifying a bush or thicket, and braigh^ a 
height or brae. A knoll on the moor covered with 
scrub would very naturally receive this designation. 

PsALTERCROFT. A field or croft above the town 
of Culross, included probably now within the pre- 
cincts of the Park. It is mentioned in the taxed 
roll of the Abbey for 1630, and was evidently so 
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called from its having been appropriated to the 
maintenance of the church choir in Roman Catholic 
times. In Dunfermline, previous to the erection of 
the New Abbey Church on the site of the old choir, 
the latter space was known as the *' Psalter Church- 
yard." 

Shiresmill. a mill and hamlet in Culross parish 
at the shear (Anglo-Saxon scerariy to divide), or 
place of division between the counties of Fife and 
Perth. Dandie Dinmont, in ' Guy Mannering,' speaJcs 
of the summit of the hill *' where the wind and water 
shears." The term denotes, accordingly, " the mill 
at the boundary." It has nothing to do with the 
word "shire" in the sense of being the "county 
mill." 

Strynd, The. A rivulet descending from the high 
ground at the "Lockit Well" above Culross, and 
falling into the sea after crossing the Laigh Cause- 
way as a covered drain. Formerly it was an open 
rill throughout. The term is of Saxon origin, hav- 
ing the same derivation as strain. Streingr in Ice- 
lidie signifies a waterfaU. 

TuLLiALLAN — the fair or beautiful knoU; from 
the Gaelic tulach, a knoU, and aluinn, handsome. 

Walls. The name of certain lands in the parish 
of Culross which constitute part of the western 
boundary of the burgh territory. They are now 
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included in the Tulliallan estate; but the name is 
still retained in the Walls or Wa*s Cottages, known 
also as the Half-way House on the road between 
Newmills and Kincardine. There has evidently, in 
former days, been the ruin here of some old castle or 
mansion which has given name to the property. 
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LIST OF THE BIKDS OF CULEOSS AND 

TULLIALLAN. 

By JOHN J. DALGLEISH, 
Member British Ornithologiats* Union. 

The subjoined list, being the result of more than thirty 
years' observations, may be considered pretty complete. 
The number of birds found in the district is large for its 
extent, — ^a circumstance which may be explained by the 
presence, on the one hand, of a varied surface of extensive 
woods, cultivated ground, and moor — ^and on the other, of 
a large sea or estuary frontage. It will be observed that 
the number of birds mentioned as having occurred in the 
district amounts to one hundred and fifty-two. I have ex- 
tended the limits of the faunal area on the south, so as to 
include the whole basin of the Forth, so far as it lies op- 
posite the land portion of the district, as otherwise it would 
be difficult to define a boundary in that direction. For 
some valuable notes on the waders and water-fowl of the 
Firth I am indebted to my friend Mr Harvie Brown of 
Dunipace. 

1. Turdus vi8civ<yni8y L. Missel-Thrush. — Common, and in- 
creasing in numbers. 
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2. Turdtia musictu, L. Song-Thrush. — Common. 

3. Turdus UictcuSi L. Redwing. — A few in winter. 

4. Turdus pilaria, L. Fieldfare. — Most common in early 
spring. 

5. Turdus mervJa, L. Blackbird. — Very common. 

6. Saxicola cenanthe^ L. Wheatear. — Rare, and local. 

Ohs, — A specimen (young male) of Saxicola deserti. Tern., 
the desert Wheatear, was shot to the west of Alloa, and 
on the confines of the district, on 26th Nov. 1880, being 
the first occurrence in Great Britain of this bird, a native 
of India and Northern Africa. — (Proc. Roy. Phys. Soc. 
Edin., vol. vi. p. 64.) 

7. Pratincola rubetra, L. Whinchat. — A few pairs frequent 
the higher parts of the district. 

8. Praiincola rvhicola^ L. Stonechat. — Rare. 

9. RuticUla phoenicwrus^ L. Redstart. — Although not com- 
mon, a few pairs are found always in summer in the district 

Ohs, — RulidUa titys, Scop. Black Redstart. — A female 
of this rare species was shot on Kincardine ferry south 
pier by Mr Harvie Brown on 10th November 1875. 

10. Erithacus rubecula^ L. Robin. — Very common. 

11. Sylvia ciiureay Bechst. Whitethroat. — A common sum- 
mer visitant. 

12. RegvXus crisUUuSy Koch. Gold-crest. — Common in the 
large fir woods, where it breeds. 

13. FhyUoscopus trochiluSy L. Willow - Warbler. — Very 
common. 

14. PhyUoscapus sibilairixy Bechst. Wood - Warbler. — Not 
common; bred at Westgrange in 1874. 

Oha, — PhyUoscapus rufus^ Bechst. The Chifichaff — 
3red at Dunmore, opposite Kincardine, in 1866. 

15. AcrocephaltLS phragmitis, Bechst. Sedge- Warbler. — Rare, 
but breeds occasionally in the district. 

16. Accentor modulaHsy L. Hedge-Sparrow. — Common. 

17. Cinclv^ aqtuUiciLS, Bechst. Dipper. — Rare, but increas- 
ing in numbers ; frequents the Bluther bum. 

18. Acredula rosea, Blyth. British long-tailed Titmouse. — 
Not common, but breeds in a few suitable situations. 

19 Parus major, Jj, Great Titmouse. 
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20. Parus brUannicua, Sbarpe and Dresser. British Goal 
Titmouse. — These two species are very common, especially in 
the large fir woods. 

21. Parus paltistris^ L. Marsh Titmouse. — ^This species is 
not common, and I have not known of a nest in the district. 

22. Paru8 cceruleusj L. Blue Titmouse. — Very common. 

23. Troglodytes parvuluSf Koch. Wren. — ^Very common. 

24. MotaciUa litgubris, Tern. Pied Wagtail — Common. 
Frequents Tulliallan lochs in immense flocks on autumn mi- 
gration. 

25. Motacilla melanope^ Pallas. Grey Wagtail. — A few pairs 
are to be seen every summer on the Bluther bum, where they 
breed. 

26. Anthus prtUensis, L. Meadow-Pipit. — Not uncommon 
in the northern part of the district. 

27. Anthus trivialis^ L. Tree-Pipit — A few pairs are to be 
found every summer. 

28. Anthtts obscuruSf Lath. Rock-Pipit. — A few on the 
shore of the Forth. 

29. Lanius excubitor, L. Great Grey Shrike. — Five speci- 
mens are known to have been killed in the district — three on 
Tulliallan estate (one of which was obtained by Mr Millar, 
gamekeeper, on 30th March 1859); one on Westgrange by Mr 
J. Livingstone, gamekeeper, on 19th March 1881 ; and the 
other on the estate of Brucefield. 

30. Ampelis garrulus, L. Wax-wing. — ^Mr MDlar, TuUiaUan, 
has seen a small flock of four or five individuals more than once, 
on the embankment of the Forth near Kincardine, and I have 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of his observation. 

31. Muscieapa grisola, L. Spotted Flycatcher. — Not numer- 
ous, but a regular summer visitant. 

32. Muscieapa atricapilla^ L. Pied Flycatcher. — This species, 
a very rare visitor to Scotland, has once occurred, a male in 
young or winter plumage having been shot by Mr J. Living- 
stone, at Westgrange, on 23d April 1881. 

33. Hiruvdo rustiea, L. Swallow. — Very common. 

34. Chelidon urbiea^ L. Martin. -^Not so common as for- 
merly. 

35. Cotile riparia, L. Sand -Martin. — A few breed in a 
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quarry at Sands, and occasionally others at Longannet, and 
in the banks of the Bluther bum. 

36. Certhia/amUiariif L. Tree-creeper. — ^Gommon. 

37. Carduslis elegans^ Steph. CroldfinclL — Mr Millar tells me 
he sees this species almost every winter near Kincardine. 

38. ChryaomiUris tpinus, L. Siskin. — A casual but not 
infrequent winter visitant in small flocks. 

39. Ligurinua chlcria^ L. Greenfinch. — Very numerous, and 
destructive to the crops in autumn. 

40. Paswr domesticuSi L. House-Sparrow. — Yeiy common. 

41. FringtUa codebSf L. Ohaffinch. — Very common. 

42. Fringilla mofU\frinffiUa, L. Brambling. — Is frequent- 
ly found in hard winters, chiefly near the shore west of Kin> 
cardine. 

43. Linota cannabina, L. Linnet. — Pretty common. 

44. Linota rvfeacens^ Yieillot. Lesser Bedpole. — A winter 
visitant only, and not common. 

45. FyrrhtUa ewropcBc^ Vieillot. Bullfinch. — Not very com- 
mon, but never entirely absent. 

46. Emberiza cUrmeUoy L. Yellow-hammer. — Common. 

47. Ewheriza 8ch€eniclu9yJj, Reed-Bunting. — Bare, and local, 
but breeds regularly. 

48. Flectrophanea nivctHSf L. Snow-Bunting. — This species 
often appears in large flocks in severe winters, both on the 
shore and inland. 

49. Stumus vulgaris^ L. Starling. — Becoming yearly more 
common: about 25 years ago it was almost unknown in the 
district. 

50. GarruJua glandariuSj L. Jay. — ^This beautiful bird is 
not so common as formerly, but its numbers are occasionally 
increased in autumn by migrants from other districts. 

51. Pica rustica. Scop. Magpie. — ^This species is, I may say, 
extinct as a resident, though stragglers occur every year from 
other parts. 

52. Carrms monedulOf L. Jackdaw. — A few are found in 
the district, notably about the ruins of Tulliallan old castle. 

53. Corvus corone, L. Carrion Crow. — Still occasionally 
seen, chiefly in spring, but by no means so common as formerly. 
I do not think it now breeds regularly in the district 
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54. Corvus eomix, L. Hooded Oro^. — Not common, bat 
a few are trapped at Tulliallan eyery autumn. I remember 
a pair breeding on Westgrange many years ago. 

55. Ccrvua JrugUeguB, L. Rook. — Common, there being 
several rookeries within the district. 

56. Alauda arvensiay L. Skylark. — Pretty common. 

57. CypaeltM apus^ L. Swift. — ^A few pairs nestle in the 
walls of Gulross Abbey and church, and possibly in other favour- 
able situations. 

58. Caprimidgus europcnu^ L. Night-jar. — A regular sum- 
mer visitant to the large woods in the districtw 

59. Dendrocopua majoTy L. Great Spotted Woodpecker. — 
Of this rare species a specimen was shot by Mr J. Livingstone 
at Westgrange on 3d April 1877. 

60. Alcedo ispida, L. Kingfisher. — ^This, the brightest plumr 
aged species of our British birds, occurs occasionally as a 
straggler at Tulliallan lochs, and on the Bluther Bum, but I 
have not known of its breeding within the district^ although 
I have seen a pair about the breeding season. In some winters 
they frequent the salt-marshes on the south side of the Forth 
opposite Kincardine. 

61. Cucidua canaru8j L. Cuckoo. — Not uncommon in sum- 
mer. The old birds leave early, but I have seen a young one 
as late as the middle of September. 

62. Sirix JtammeOf L. Bam OwL — ^Not common, but breeds 
occasionally : a pair nested in the stables at Valleyfield a few 
years ago, and I have eggs from another locality within the 
district. 

63. Auto otus, L. Long-eared Owl. — Not uncommon ; breeds 
in the fi^ woods. 

64. Syrnium aUico, L. Tawny Owl. — Common also ; breeds 
in suitable situations. 

65. BtUeo vulgarisy Leach. Common Buzzard. — One or two 
are killed eveiy season at Tulliallan, and one was got at West- 
grange in the spring of 1876. 

66. Aecipiter niatiSj L. Sparrow-Hawk. — Although much 
persecuted by gamekeepers and others, the sparrow-hawk still 
breeds in the district in small numbers. 

67. Pemis apivarm^ L. Honey - Buzzard. — Mr Miller in- 
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forms me that he has shot, at Tulliallaii, two specimens of this 
species, with which he is funilisr, the last being obtained two 
years ago. 

68. FtUco peregrinue, Tunstall. Peregrine Falcon. — Two, 
both young males, have been killed in the district^ and indi- 
viduals are occasionally seen about the Tulliallan lochs. The 
nearest breeding-place is at Alva, in Stirlingshire. 

69. Faleo assctUm^ Tunstall. Merlin. — Not uncommon. A 
nest with young was found on the Lockshaw moss, Westgrange, 
a few years ago. 

70. Tinnunculua alaudaritis, Omel. More common than the 
sparrow-hawk, nesting in the fir woods. 

71. Pandion haliaetu8j L. Osprey. — Occasionally visits Tulli- 
allan lochs. It was observed last about two years ago. 

72. Phalaeroeorax oarboy L. Cormorant. — An occasional 
visitant on the Forth. 

73. Sula hcL88<vnay L. Gannet or Solan Croose. — Is sometimes 
seen on the Forth. 

74. Ardea cinerea, L. Heron. — A few frequent the district, 
a pair or two breeding at Tulliallan lochs, where they are not 
permitted to increase. On one occasion the number of nests 
there was about a dozen. 

Obs, — On I2th May 1879 a specimen of Kyciieoraa: 
griseuSf L., the Night Heron, was shot at Alloa Paiic, 
and is now in possession of the Earl of Mar there. 

75. An^er segetuniy Gmel. Bean Goose. 

76. Afistr hrachyrhynchua^ Baillon. Pink-footed Goose. — 
Both of these species are not uncommon on the Forth in 
winter, and are frequently shot by the punt-gunners at Kin- 
cardine. 

77. Bemiela brenta^ Pallas. Brent Goose. — Frequents the 
Forth in some numbers in winter : a boat-load has been known 
to be taken to Kincardine pier after a successful shot ; but of 
late years the numbers of wild-fowl on the Firth have much 
decreased, owing to the constant shooting. An Englishman 
named Singer for many years lived at Kincardine, earning a 
living by means of his punt-gun. 

Obs, — Bemiela canadensis, L. Canada Goose. — I name 
this species, because, although kept in a semi-domesticated 
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state on the lochs of Tulliallan, specimens often wander 
some distance. A fine bird, one of a pair, was killed by 
Mr Johnston of Sands on Aldie Estate, Kinross-shire, in 
January of the present year (1885), and which had doubt- 
less wandered from Tulliallan. Besides the Oanada Goose, 
the following species are kept on these lochs — viz.: the 
Mute Swan {Cygn/ua olor)] the Black Swan (C cUrattM, 
Lath.); Black-necked Swan (C. nigriooUi8f GmeL); Ber- 
nicle Goose {Bemicla leticopais), which breeds regularly; 
American Wood-Duck {Aix sponsa, L.) ; Mandarin Duck 
(Aix gatericuhUa^ L.) ; Buddy Sheldrake {Tadorna casarcct, 
L.) ; and possibly one or two others. A pair of Egyptian 
geese {Chenalopex mgyptiacu8y L.) bred also on one occasion 
on a haystack close to the larger of the lochs. These had 
strayed of their own accord to the loch, probably from 
some other preserved water. 

78. Cygnua musictUf Bechst. Whooper Swan. — An occa- 
sional visitant : one was killed close to Sands house many years 
ago by the gardener; and another more lately on the Forth 
below Dunmore, by the gamekeeper there. A small flock 
appeared on the Forth in 1867. 

79. Tadorna comtUa, Gmel. Sheldrake. — Not uncommon 
on the Forth; visits also the Tulliallan lochs, and breeds in 
rabbit-holes in the woods there. 

80. Mareca penehpe^ L. Widgeon. — On Forth and at Tulli- 
allan, but not common. 

81. Dafila acutay L. Pintail Duck. — Has been observed by 
Mr Harvie Brown on the Forth at Grangemouth. 

82. Anas boichas, L. Wild Duck. — Breeds in the woods at 
Tulliallan, and on the moors in the north of the district, and 
frequents the Forth in winter, when its numbers are consider- 
ably increased by migrants from other districts. In very hard 
winters a few are found on the Bluther bum. 

83. ChaiUelasnma 8ireperus, L. Gadwall. — A few occasion- 
ally on the Forth. Singer killed three a few years ago. 

84. Qv/erquedula drda^ L. Garganey. — Has been also killed 
near Kincardine by Singer. 

85. Querquedula crecoa, L. TeaL — ^Breeds in Tulliallan and 
on the moors, and frequents the Forth in winter. 
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86. SpeUula elypeata^ L. Shoveller. — During the period from 
1851 to 1867, two specimens only were obtained on the Forth, 
and these on 1st April 1859 by Singer; but several others have 
been procured since, in the neighbourhood of Kincardine. 

87. Fuligula crisUUa^ Leach. Tufted Duck. — Common on 
the Forth ; males are more frequent than females. Mr Harvie 
Brown has killed this species at Grangemouth. Of late years 
it breeds on Loch Leven. 

88. Fuligula fnarUOf L. Scaup Duck. — Common on the 
Forth in winter. 

89. FuligtUa /erinOf L. Pochard. — Hundreds frequent the 
Forth in winter. On one occasion, on the breaking up of a 
grain vessel at Kincardine, Mr Harvie Brown observed not 
fewer than fifteen hundred. They were chiefly males. 

90. dcmgtda glaucion^ L. Golden Eye. — Common on the 
Forth in winter. 

91. Harelda glacialis, L. Long-tailed Duck. — A female 
killed by Mr Harvie Brown at Kincardine ferry, on 20th 
October 1873, is now in my possession. 

92. (Edemia nigra, L. Common Scoter. 

93. (Edemia fuscoy L. Velvet Scoter. — Singer has killed 
these two species frequently at Kincardine. 

94. Mergvs mergaiMery L. Goosander. — This fine duck is 
common on the Forth about Kincardine in winter. 

95. Mergug aerratar, L. Bed -breasted Meiganser. — ^Also 
common on Forth in winter. 

96. Mergu8 (Melius^ Smew. — Has been shot by Singer. 

97. Columba poLumbus, L. Ringdove. — The wood-pigeon is 
at times very plentiful in the district, though not so much so as 
formerly. 

98. Cohimba cenas, L. Stockdove. — This species, until within 
the last few years confined to England, has of late appeared as 
a straggler in Scotland. The first recorded instances in which 
it appeared north of the Forth were in 1878, when one, a female, 
was killed by Mr James Millar at TuUiallan on 15th March, 
and another, a male, by Mr J. Livingstone at Westgrange on 
2d April following; while a third was killed at Alva about 
the same tima Since that period it has been found breeding 
in Berwickshire, Stirlingshire, and even as far north as Dunkeld. 
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They were common in Stirlingshire in the autumn of 1884, 
a very large migration having apparently crossed the German 
Ocean ; and they may be looked for in increasing numbers in 
future. 

99. Turtur eammunU^ Selby. Common Turtle- Dove. — A 
young bird was shot on the farm of Blinkeerie, Oulross, in 
the month of September, ten or twelve years ago, by Mr Millar, 
Tulliallan. Another was shot near Alloa more recently, also 
in autumn. 

100. FhasiantLS colchicus,!!. Pheasant. — This bird is scarcely 
now to be found in its pure state, having been crossed so much 
with other species, notably with P. torqtuUiLS^ the Bing-necked 
Pheasant of China. 

101. Perdix cinereoy Latham. Partridge. — Is fairly numer- 
ous, although not so plentiful as in some districts. 

102. Cotumix communia^ Bon. Quail. — A specimen of this 
bird was shot by Mr B. W. Johnston, in January 1839, at 
Kellie wood, on Sands estate-— a most unusual season for this 
species to occur in this country. 

103. Lagopua scoticus, Lath. Bed Grouse. — There are a few 
coveys of this bird on the Lockshaw moss in the north of the 
district. 

104. Tetrao tetrixy L. Black Grouse. — Not very common, 
but not decreasing in number. 

105. Tetrcto urogaUvSy L. Capercailzie. — ^This fine bird, for- 
merly a native of Scotland, and reintroduced by the late 
Marquis of Breadalbane, was brought to Tulliallan some 
years ago, and has spread to all the neighbouring large fir 
woods. 

106. Eallua aqiuUicua^ L. Water-Bail. — Occurs occasionally 
in winter, and has been shot at Westgrange. 

107. Crex prcUensis, Bechst. Com-Crake. — This well-known 
though seldom seen bird is not so common as formerly, owing, 
in my opinion, to the colder summers lately prevailing. 

108. Gallinula chloropus^ L. Moor or Water Hen. — Not 
uncommon in suitable localities, and increasing; frequents 
fresh water only. 

109. FvZica atra^ L. Coot. — Is a regular inhabitant of the 
Tulliallan lochs, where it breeds. 
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110. Charadriiis pluvialiSf L. Golden Plover. — ^Freqaents 
l^e shores of the Forth and adjacent fields in early winter ; one 
or two pairs breed in the north of the district. 

111. Squaiarola helvetica^ L. Grey Plover. — An occasional 
visitant on the shores of the Forth. I have shot one at Long- 
annet. 

112. jEgialitea hicUieulOy L. Ringed Plover. — A few pairs 
are occasionally in winter on the beach. Many years ago I 
found a nest near the shore at Sands. 

113. Vanellus wXgaris^ Bechst. Lapwing. — ^The Peewit is 
common, breeding on the upland and lowland fields alike, and 
frequenting the shores in winter. 

114. Strepsilas interpreSj L. Turnstone. — ^Occasional on the 
shores of the Firth. 

115. ffcematopus oatrategus, L. Oyster- catcher. — ^Common 
on the shore in winter. 

116. Scolopax rusticula, L. Woodcock. — Regularly found 
in varying numbers, according to the seasons, being more 
numerous in mild winters. Not known to breed in Scotland 
until within the last forty years, it now nests regularly in the 
district, where I have seen numerous nests. This bird when 
alarmed is at times in the habit of removing its young ones 
singly, canying them between the thighs when in flight — a 
phenomenon I have several times witnessed. 

117. Gallinago ccelestis^ Frengel. Common Snipe. 

118. Lymnocrypte8 gaUintda, L. Jack Snipe. — Both of these 
species are found in small numbers ; the former breeds in the 
district. 

119. Tringa alpirui, L. Dunlin. — A common shore species 
in autumn and winter. 

120. Tringa minutay Leisl. Little Stint. — An occasional 
and probably regular visitor to the shores : one killed at Kin- 
cardine 23d January 1873, and several others seen. 

121. Tringa svJbarguata^ Giild. Curlew Sandpiper. — A r^- 
ular autumn visitor to the shores in small numbers : Mr Harvie 
Brown has killed them at Kincardine 

122. Tringa striata^ L. Purple Sandpiper. — Mr Harvie 
Brown has seen stragglers on the sand-bank at Grangemouth, 
and they are plentiful lower down the Firth in winter. 
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123. Tringa carnUus, L. Knot. — A regular vifiitor on 
autumn migration to the shores of the Firth. 

124. Machetes pttgnax, L. Buff. — An occasionally common 
visitant to the shores in early autumn. 

125. Calidris arenaria, L. Sanderling.— Is occasionaUy, 
probably regularly, seen in winter on the shores in small flocks, 
or singly, but by no means plentiful. 

126. Tringaidea hypoleticus, L. Common Sandpiper. — ^A 
summer visitor, and breeds near the Bluther bum. It fre- 
quents the ditches near the shore before leaving, but it is not 
found on the shore itself. 

127. Tota/niL8 calidris, L. Bedshank. — Not uncommon on 
the shore in winter. 

128. TotaniLS canescens^ GmeL Greenshank. — Not rare. 

129. Limosa lapponicoy L. Bar-tailed Godwit. — Is common 
in small flocks in autumn on the shores. 

130. I^umenitis phcBopus, li. Whimbrel. — Mr EEarvie Brown 
has shot one in autumn on Grangemouth shore, and several 
lower down the Firth. They appear occasionally in spring 
migration, on the opposite county of Stirlingshire. 

131. Nu^nenitis arqtuUa^ L. Curlew. — Common on the 
shores in winter. Two or three pairs breed in the north of 
the district. 

132. Sterna macruroy Naum. Arctic Tern. 

133. Sterna JluviatiliSi Naum. Common Tern. — Seen on the 
Forth in autumn, the latter more plentifully. 

134. Hydrochelidon nigra^ L. Black Tern. — A specimen 
was shot at Grangemouth by the late Mr Edwauxi Alston on 
8th September 1870, in plumage of the first autumn. 

135. Bissa tridactyla, L. Kittiwake. — This beautiful gull, 
in ordinary seasons, is a tolerably common visitor of late years ; 
but in some seasons, such as 1873 and the present year (1885), 
when "garvies" or sprats (Clupea sprattus) are numerous in 
the Forth, they appear in vast numbers in pursuit, and in 
company with other kindred species. 

136. Lams glaucus. Fab. Glaucous Gull. — Only appears in 
^* sprat '' years, but then in considerable numbers, a large pro- 
portion of which are young birds. 

137. Larus leucoptems, Fab. Iceland Gull. — This, another 
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mhabitant of the far north, only appears when sprats are 
numerous. 

138. Larua argenUUuSf Gmel. Herring Gull. 

139. Larusjiiscui, L. Lesser Black-backed Gull. — Not com- 
mon, except when the sprat-fishery is large, when both these 
help to swell the ranks of their congeners. 

140. Lartu marinuSf L. Greater Black -backed GulL — A 
few are always seen about the shores of the Forth. 

141. Larua ridUmndus, L. Black -headed GulL — Is very 
common on the Firth all winter. A colony formerly bred on 
an island in the laiger loch at Tulliallan, now submerged by 
the draining of the loch. 

142. Lama mintUtiSf Pallas. Little Gull. — A rare visitant : 
one was shot on 17th and another on 27th January of the 
present year (1885) at Kincardine, both females. 

143. Stercorariua ccUarrhactea^ L. Common Skua. 

144. StercoraHua pomatorhvauay Tem. Pomatorhine Skua. 

145. Stercorariua crepidcUua^ GmeL Richardson's Skua. 
AU of these three species have been observed at Kincardine, 

chiefly in sprat seasons, when their characteristic habit of 
chasing the other gulls till they drop their prey may be well 
observed. 

146. ProeeUaria pelagicay L. Storm -PetreL — Three were 
killed at Kincardine by Mr Harvie Brown on 13th November 
1867, but they are seldom seen, especially above Grangemouth. 

147. Colymbua aepterUrianaUa, L. Red-throated Diver. — An 
occasional winter resident, flying up the Firth with the tide. 

148. T<ichybaptea Jluviatili8f Tunst. Little Grebe. — Common 
on the Forth in winter ; breeds at Tulliallan lochs. 

149. A lea tordoy L. RazorbilL 

150. Lamvia troile, L. Common Guillemot. 

151. Fratercula a/rctica, L. Puffin. 

A few of each of these three species appear on the Forth 
in frosty weather, or after easterly gales in winter. 

152. Mergulua alle, L. Little Auk. — An occasional winter 
visitant to the Forth : one was killed at Kincardine on 1 7th 
January of the present year (1885). Several were got at 
AUoa about the same time, and numbers seen lower down the 
Forth. 
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Abb, St. See Ebba. 

Abbey, CtQtobs, history of ancient, L 
80, 81, 84-104— the Earls of Ar- 
gyll hereditary bailies of, 89, 90, 
95, 103, 105, 335. See also Mon< 
astery and Church. 

Abbey, Gulross, mansion of, i. 8, 9 
—its orchard, 13, 14, 27, 29—pro- 
bably designed by Inigo Jones, 111 
— King James said to haye been 
entertained in, 141-144 — windows 
of, broken, 288— addition to, 315 
— transferred to Earls of Kincar- 
dine, 819, 890 — ^further references 
to, iL 261, 262, 268, 275, 287-295. 

Abbey, the present estate of Culross, 
iL 238. 

Abbey Craig, the, near Stirling, 1. 19. 

Abercrombie or Crombie. See Crom- 
bie. 

Abercromby, Sir Ralph, interest taken 
by, in camp of Castlehill, ii 316. 

Aberdeen Breviary, the, its account 
of the two St Seifs and* St Mungo, 
I 45, 46, 59, 60, 62. 

Aberlady, voyage of St Thenew 
from, to Culross, 1. 49. 

Abjuration, oath of, iL 49. 

"Acts," burgh, L 118-124, 126, 127, 
131, 133, 136, 138. 

Adair, Dr, ii. 211. 

Adam, name of an old Culross fam- 
ily, iL 806. 

Adamnan, St, receives St Serf at 
Inchkeith, L 46, 61. 

Agricola, chain of forts erected by, 
opposite Culross, L 37-89. 

Ailesbury, Earb of, 1. 329. 

Ailie Rocks, the, Culross, ii. 310— 
etymology of the term, 367. 

"Alrlie," the "Bonnie House o'," 
L 18. 



Aisle, the Little or Old, in Culross 
Church, L 218— Lord Kincardine's, 
288. 

Alton, Helen, bargain for cure of, 
iL 114, 115. 

Albany, Duke of, brother of Robert 
IIL, L 88. 

Ale, burgh act for regulating price 
of, L 127— tax imposed on, 318— 
price of, and grain in 1666, 331- 
834. 

Alehouses, prosecutions for frequent- 
ing on Sunday, i. 246 — prosecu- 
tion of keepers of, 264 — prosecu- 
tions against Sunday drinking in, 
iL 33. 

Alexander I. of Scotland, i. 88. 

Alexander I., Emperor of Russia, ii. 
353. 

Alexander, William, of Menstrie, L 
164. 

Alloa, town of, L 4, 16— the Earl of 
Mar's mansion at, 160. 

Alva, church of, dedicated to St 
Serf, L 72 note— the Erskines of, 
iL 5, 48. 

"Alva's Veil, Lady," L 19. 

Anderson, Mr Greorge, minister of 
Tulliallan, iL 220. 

Andrews, St, transference of St 
Serfs isle and its monastery to 
Priory of, i. 83. 

Angus, Archibald, brother-in-law of 
Thomas Boston, iL 69-76. 

Anne, queen of James I., L 111. 

Anne, Queen of England, iL 45 — 
celebration of her birthday in 
Culross, 50, 51— her death, 61, 62 
— Act of, restoring patronage, 68, 
69, 78, 133, 134. 

Annus mirabiliSf the, L 330. 

Antoninus, the wall of, L 37. 
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Apprentices among the girdlesmithe, 

iL 166, 157, 159. 
Argylesfaire, settlement of the Scots 

in, I 40, 42. 
Argyll, Duke of, commands Oorem- 

ment trooin at Sherifimuir, iL 81. 
Ai^ll, Earls of, hereditary bailies 

ofColross Abbey under the abbots, 

i 89, 90, 95, 103, 105, 8S5--their 

burial'place at Culross, ii 274. 
Argyll, Marquis of, i. 225. 
Arran, Earl of, i 98, 99. 
" Ash Braes," the, at Kincardine, ii 

202, 208. 
Assembly, General, of Scottish 

Church, ii. 8, 25, 26, 89. 
Atholl, Dukes of. descendants of the 

Hurrays of Tullibardine, i 87. 
Atholl, Duke of, visits Culross, il 

60. 
Auffustin, St, a contemporary of St 

Mungo, L 66. 
Avon, tne river, i. 8. 
Ayrshire, Lollards in, L 91. 
Ayton, Sir John, brother-in-law of 

the last Lord Colville of Ochiltree, 

ii 105. 
Aytoun, Professor, quoted, i 23, 24. 

Baby's Well, i 137, 817. 

Baird, Lady, niece of Sir Robert 
Preston, and wife of Sir David 
Baird, u. 252, 253. 

Bakers, the, of Culross, become trou- 
blesome, i 312. 

Balbougie, the Laird of, house be- 
longing to, in Culross, i 287, 303. 

Bald or Baid, James, glrdlemaker, 
ii 155. 

Baldred, St, i. 71. 

Balfour, Sir James, quoted, i. 98. 

Balgownie, mansion of, i 9 — the 
Erskines of; 91, 178, 179, 184— 
burial-place assigned family of, 
215, 218— the family of, ii. 8— 
mansion of, at Culross, 335 — 
old house of, 345, 346 — its ety- 
mology, 367. 

Balgownie Wood, notice of, ii. 346. 

Balfachulish, island near, named after 
St Mungo, i. 58. 

Ballingall, John, manufacturer of 
kelp at Culross, ii. 96, 98. 

Bannatyne or Bellenden, Adam, 
bishop of Dunblane, i. 145. 

Banquo takes part in battles of Cul- 
ross and Inverkeithing, i 76, 79. 

Baptisms, prohibition of feasts at, 



ii 19— by Episcopalian ministers 
after the BevoluUon, 20-22, 30, 
218. 

Bar, Bessie, notice of, and well named 
after, i 128-131, 136-138. 

Barbary pirates, the, collection for 
prisoners of, i 396. 

Biu'crook, Culross, its etymology, ii. 
367. 

Bargatie Brae, ii 348, 867. 

Bargeny or Bargany, John Hamilton, 
Lord, i 244, 251. 

Barhill, estate of, near Culross, Bos- 
ton's connection with, ii. 69-76 — 
house of, 337— its etymology, 368. 

Barony, Culross created a burgh of, 
1. oV. 

Bass, the, occupied by St Baldred, i 
71 — Eraser of Brea's account of his 
imprisonment on the, ii 14, 15. 

Bath, property of, in Culross parish, 
i 17 — its etymolosy, ii 368. 

Bathing, unfavourame condition of 
Culross Bay for, ii. 347, 348. 

" Becky's Brae," Low VaUeyfield, ii 
340. 

Bede, his account of the early British 
Church, i 67, 68. 

Begbie, Mr Peter, son-in-law of John 
Blaw of Castlehill, ii. 128, 129, 
274. 

Beggars, Act for suppressing, i 123 
— burgh Act agaiust sturdy, 133 
— ^great increase of, after Refor- 
mation, Culross a haunt df, 
134-136 — prosecution for harbour- 
ing, 228, 229— session ordinance 
a^inst, 234 — distribution to "ran 
dy," ii 29 and note. 

Beui^ng, licence for, requested from 
kirk-session, ii. 23. 

Belfrage or Beveridge, David, trea- 
surer of Culross in 1721, ii. 92, 93. 

Bellenden. See Bannatyne. 

Bell, session ordinance regarding the 
great, i 269. 

B^ls, ringing of the, in Culross, ii 
50, 51 — orders for ringing of the, 
77 — ^the church, of Culross, 268. 

Ben Jonson quoted, i 846. 

Benefices, annexation of, to the 
Crown, i 99. 

Bergen-op-Zoom, duel between Lord 
Edward Bruce and Sir Edward 
Sackville, near, i 151 — Lord Ed- 
ward's body deposited in church 
of, 154, 155. 

Bernard, St, his . exertions in pro- 
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moting the Order of Ciaterciana or 
White Friars, u. 279, 280. 

Bessie Bar. See Bar. 

Be^erege, an island in the Serem, 
ii. 93. 

Beveridge, Friar, burned on Castle- 
hill, Edinburgh, i. 105. 

Birds* wild, in Cnhross and Tullial- 
lan, i. 81, 32 — ^rare, acclimatised 
on Tulliallan estate, 33— of Culross 
and Tulliallan, detailed notice of, 
ii. Appendix. 

Birkenhead, property of^ near Cul- 
ross, iL 345— its etjrmology, 368. 

Birthday, order for c^ebrating 
Queen Anne's, ii 50, 51. 

" Black Colonel," the. See Erskine. 

" Black Stool," the, L 398. 

Blackadder, Archbishop, of Glasgow, 
L 22, 29 ~ his connection with 
the Tulliallan family, his prosecu- 
tion of the Lollards, St Munfo's 
Chapel at Culross founded oy, 
protection granted by James lY. 
to, on occasion of his journey to 
Borne, 90-92, 398— chanel found- 
ed by, in honour of St Mungo, de- 
scribed, ii. 295-299— the old castle 
of Tulliallan, formerly belonging 
to his family, described, 190, 817- 
321. 

Blackadder, John, of Tulliallan, 
Abbot Inglis murdered by, i 93- 
96. 

Blackadder, Mr, his action of wrong- 
ous imprisonment against magis- 
trates of Glasgow, L 213. 

Blackadder, Rev. John, conventicles 
held by, on Culross Moor, ii. 314. 

Blackness, castle of, i. 7 — Presby- 
terian ministers imprisoned at, i. 
145 — altercation between governor 
of, and Culross magistrates, 372, 
373. 

Blair Castle, i. 10, 14 — ^its woods 
noted for rare plants, 30 — the 
Haoiiltons of, 185. 

Blair Drummond, moss discharged 
at, into the Forth, ii. 347, 348. 

Blair, Mr John, assistant to Eraser 
of Brea, ii. 29. 

Blair, near Culross, famous quarry 
at, i. 14, 30 ; iL 228, 229— its ety- 
mology, 369. 

Blairbum, hamlet of, i 14. 

Blairhall, family of Braces of, i 97, 
109-112, 185, 196, 197 — right of 
thirlage held by, over Culross, 291, 
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292, 320 ; ii. 84— mansion of, muti- 
lated by Sir R. Preston, 248 — house 
in Culross belonging to family of, 
333 — further reference to family 
and estate of, 355, 357, 858. 

Blairhall, Dougal Stewart, Lord, iL 
32, 38, 858. 

Blairhall, Lady, charge against, L 
388. 

Blaw, an old family name in Culross, 
i. 123-125 — name of the ancient 
proprietors of Castlehill, notice of 
the family, U. 123-131. 

Blaw, Christian, wife of Laurence 
Johnston, ii. 125. 

Bkw, Daniel, iL 125, 127-129. 

Blaw, Geoige, of Castlehill, iL 125. 

Blaw, John, of Castlehill, portion of 
Culross Moor feued to, i. 871, 372. 

Blaw, John, descendant of the fore- 
going, melancholy history and end 
of, ii. 125-128. 

Blaw, Mr William, present represen- 
tative of the Castlehill family, iL 
131. 

Blaw, Robert, bailie of Culross, pro- 
secution of, i. 341, 342, 352. 

Blaw, Robert, a Culross girdlesmith, 
iL 162, 163. 

Blinkeerie, the goodwife of, before 
the kirk-session, iL 112-114 — its 
etymology, 869. 

''Bloods,'' instances of, L 802. 

Bluther Burn, the, ii. 341 — its ety- 
mology, 369. See also Newmill. 

Boatmen, the Culross, called to ac- 
count, L 278-280. 

Boece, dubious statement of, regard- 
ing St Serf, i. 44 — his notice of the 
battle of Culross, 77. 

Bogside, railway station of, L 24. 

Boueau, his * ' Lutrin, " il 77 and note. 

Bordie, a farm in Culross parish, L 
21, 30— battle fought near, 76 — 
further reference to, iL 812, 313, 
844, 345— its etymology, 869, 370. 

Bore-Stone, the, ii. 314— head court 
held at, iL 100— notice of, 100, 101, 
322. 

''Borrowing days," storm of the, L 
162. 

Borrowstounness, town of, L 1, 7, 87 
— ferry charges to, regulated by 
Culross magistrates, 279, 280 — 
proposed erection of, into a royal 
burgh, 317. 

Boston, Thomas, of Ettrick, his con- 
nection with Culross, ii. 69-76. 

2o 
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Botany of Colioss tnd Tolfjallan, L 
29, 30. 

Bothwell Bridge, battle of, i. 858, 
859. 

Boulder-stone, the, in Culross har- 
bour, i. 211 ; il 810, 885. 

Braes, the, near Culross, ii. 870. 

Brand, William, last deacon of the 
Culross hammermen, ii. 151. 

Brandy, price of, in 1668, i. 845, 
846--importation of smuggled, ii 
102, 108. 

Branks, the, a bridle for scolds, L 
197, 824. 

Brankston and Brankie, their ety- 
mologies, ii. 870. 

Brankston Grange, L 17 — mansion 
of, 18, 24. 

Brea, Fraser of. See Eraser. 

Brewsters, Act affecting, i. 119 — ^mul- 
titude of so-called, in Culross, 872, 
878. See also Innkeepers. 

Bridals, enactments regarding, L 281, 
888, 889; ii. 88, 84. See also 
Marriages. 

Bridge, collection at Tulliallan church 
for building a, ii 199. 

Broomhall, family of the Bruces of, 
i 114-116. See also Bruce. 

Brown, family of, of Barhill, ii 69- 
76, 887. 

Brown, Eatherine, of Barhill, wife of 
Thomas Boston, ii 69-75 — her 
singular dream, 75, 76. 

Browns, the, of Keir, ii. 845. 

Bruce, Edward, of Blairhall, i 109, 
110. 

Bruce, Edward, first Lord Einloss, 
history of, i 110-112— liberally 
rewarded by King James, 149 — 
influence probably exercised by, 
with James VI. in favour of Cul- 
ross girdlesmiths, ii 148 — his 
monument in the Bolls Chapel, 
272, 278 — his mansion of Culross 
Abbev, 287-295. 

Bruce, Edward, second Lord Kinloss, 
i 112 — his fatal duel with Sir 
Edward Sackville ; story of his 
heart, 149-156 ; ii. 244, 278, 274. 

Bruce, Edward, first Earl of Kincar- 
dine, i 1 14, 202 — subscribes Solemn 
League and Covenant, 226, 227 — 
patent of nobility granted to, by 
Charles L; meeting at his house, 
227, 228— theft from his dwelling- 
house, 802-804. See also Kin- 
cardine. 



Bmce, Alexander, second Earl of 
Kincardine, i 111, 114-116— "lord 
provost " of Culross. 281, 282, 814, 
815 — further details regaxding, 
889-891, 896— his gift of two sac- 
ramental cups to Culross, ii 35 — 
inconvenience sustained by, from 
a Culross girdlesmith, 162, 168. 

Bruce, Alexander, third Earl of Kin- 
cardine, i 114-116, 865 — question 
as to his sister's right of succession 
to the peerage, 866 — municipal 
elections superintended by, ii 2 — 
his dispute with the kirk-session, 
21, 22. 

Bruce, Sir George, of Camock, his- 
tory of, benefits derived by Culross 
from, i 107-109, 112-114— refer- 
ences to, in town council minutes, 
128-125— the king's adventure in 
visiting, at Culrms, 140-144 — ^his 
friendly efforts on behalf of John 
Row, 147, 148— his salt-works, 
149 — account of visit to, at Cul- 
ross, by John Taylor, 156-161- 
death of, and destruction of his 
"Moat,** 161-168— his monument, 
288 — ^his houses in Sand Haven of 
Culross, 808, 804 — ^his connection 
with the Primrose family, 307 — 
his descendants, ii 56 — his con- 
nection with the Blaws, 124, 125 
— influence probably exercised by, 
with James VI. in favour of Ciu- 
ross girdlesmiths, 148 — his burial- 
vault at Culross, 272-274 — his 
houses in the Sand Haven, 299- 
804— his " Moat " described, 811, 
812 — singular cautionary bond 
granted by, 820, 821— lands in 
Culross parish held by descendants 
of, 854, 855. 

Bruce, Greotge, of Camock (the sec- 
ond), i 114, 168, 178, 179— hospital 
founded by, 262 ; ii 385, 336— 
troubles of the kirk-session in 
getting payment of money be- 
queathed by, 116, 117 — aisle bmlt 
by, i. 198, 202 ; ii. 269, 272. 

Bruce, Thomas, first Earl of Elgin, i 
112, 143, 144— hospital erected by, 
at Culross, 150 — the proprietor of 
Culross Abbey, 161— further notice 
of, 319 — history of hospital founded 
by him, ii 85-89. See also Elgin. 

Bruee, Bobert, second Earl of Elgin, 
i 143, 819. 

Bruce, Robert, of Blairhall, i 97— 
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married to Margaret Hamilton, 185 
— hia benefaction to the Church, 
197. 

Bruce, Thomas, of Blairhall, L 185, 

- 197, 197. 

Bruce, Robert, of Broomhall, i. 114- 
116. 

Bruce, Sir Alexander, of Broomhall, 
i. 115, 116, 310, 317— urges meas- 
ures for suppression of conven- 
ticles, fine imposed on, in connec- 
tion with these .meetings, 855-357 
— succeeds to Kincardine peerage, 
866 — money lent by, to town of 
Culross, 374, 375 — further refer- 
ence to, ii. 54, 56. 

Bruce, Sir William, of Kinross, i 
185 — his gift to Culross, 315 — his 
architectural skill probably em- 
ployed OQ Culross Abbey, ii. 289 
— memorial of, at Blairhall, 357, 
358. 

Bruce, Alexander, son of Earl of 
Kincardine, his letter to Culross 
town council regarding Lord 
Brace's Hospital, ii. 85-87. 

Brace, Charles, Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine, his ag^reement with 
Lord Duudonald regarding Lord 
Brace's Hospital, ii. 87. 

Brace, Thomas, Lord Elffin, trans- 
porter of the Elgin Marbles, ii. 88. 

Brace, Colonel, of Kennet, ii. 70. 

Brace, family of. Lairds of Clack- 
mannan, i. 101, 109 ; ii 210-212. 

Brace, King Bobert, encamps at 
Culross, i. 86, 87 ; ii. 145 — his 
sword, 211, 212. 

Brace, Laird of Earlshall, manceuyres 
unsuccessfuUy to get his son ap- 
pointed minister of Culross, i. 172, 
173. 

Brace, Mary, heiress of Blairhall, ii. 
33. 

Brace, Mary, wife of David, second 
Lord Cardross, i. 303 ; ii. 4. 

Brace, Bev. William, ii. 130. 

Brace's Hospital, Lord, ii. 85-89, 
332. 

Braces, the, an influential family in 
Culross and Tulliallan, L 23. 

Brude, King of the Picts, his con- 
duct towards St Serf, L 46, 61. 

Buchanan, Mr Thomas, transferred 
from Tulliallan to Dunfermline, ii. 
213, 214. 

** Bucket-pat," the, or reservoir for 
salt water, L 221, 222 — converted 



by Sir R. Preston into a fish-pond, 
ii. 241, 242. 

Buckhaven, Witty Eppie of, i. 175. 

''Bullets, playing at the," edict 
against, i. 319, 320. 

Burgh, Culross made a royal, i. 109, 
113, 117, 118— of Culross, first 
volume of records of, 118 — ^boun- 
daries of the royal, of Culross, ii. 
326-330. 

Burghs, Convention of Royal, i. 317 
— erections of, of barony in reign 
of Charles II., 322-324— amount 
of taxes contributed by, to general 
revenue in 1665, 328, 329— civic 
mismanagement in Scottish, 869, 
370 — commissioners from Conven- 
tion of, visit Culross, ii. 9-11, 50 
— ^Act of General Convention of 
Royal, recorded in Council Minutes 
of Culross, 101, 102 — smuggling in 
small, of Fifeshire, 103 — assistance 
furnished by Convention of Royal, 
to Culross girdlesmiths, 184, 185. 

Bnrnbrae, lands of, near Kincardine, 
i. 267 ; ii. 124, 361. 

Buraet, Bishop, his remarks on the 
" Curates," i. 381 — ^his accoimt of 
the Earl of Kincardine, 390. 

Buraet, Mr, minister of Culross, i. 
351, 388 — translated to Monymusk, 
896. 

Bnras, Robert, quoted, ii. 81 — his 
visit to Clackmannan Tower, 211, 
212. 

Burrowin, farm of, its etymology, ii. 
370, 371. 

Bursary presented by the Kirk- 
session, ii 17, 18. 

Butcher-meat, price of, in 1710, ii 
57, 58. 

Bute, Earls of, their connection with 
Culross, ii. 358. 

Byrefield, Culross, its elymology, ii. 
371. 

Cadgers, magisterial enactments re- 

gurding, i 296. 
Cmzow, story of the Queen of, and 

St Mungo, i. 56, 57. 
Cairds or tinkers. Act against, i 128. 
Cairas, name of person killed by 

John Blaw, ii 127. 
Calderwood, the historian, quoted, 

i 145, 162. 
Caledoiua. See Scotland. 
Caledonians, the ancient, battle 

fought by, under Galgacus against 
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the Romans, L 88 — their conrer- 
sion to Christianity, their origin, 
their identity with the Picts, 
Welsh element pervading, their 
country inraded by the Scots from 
Ireland, their subdivision into the 
Northern and Southern Picts, 
39-43 —same as the Picts, 74. 

Caligraphv, skill of the Culross 
monks in, ii. 278, 279. 

** Callope Girdles," ii. 166, 166. 

Cameronians, a Communion cele- 
brated by the, iL 89. 

Camp, Danish, on Tulliallan Water, 
i. 75 — Duncan's, on Blair estate, 
76 — traditional Danish, near Bur- 
rowin farm, 80. 

Campbell, Castle, burnt by Montrose, 
L 18 — its name changed from 
"Castle of Gloom," 89, 90— 
visited by John Knox, 106 — ^re- 
quisition by garrison of, on Cul- 
ross, 272-278. 

Campbell, John, of New Milns, Ayr- 
shire Lollard, i. 91, 184. 

Camps, ancient, in Culross parish, 
ii 314-316. 

Campsie Hills, the, i. 10, 28. 

Canaman's Hollow, its derivation, 
ii371. 

Canute, King of England and Den- 
mark, i. 75 — sends expedition to 
Scotland to revenge defeat of his 
brother Swejm, 79. 

Capercailzie, the, found in Tulli- 
allan woods, i. 21, 81. 

Cardross, David, second Lord, i. 808. 
See also Erskine. 

Cardross, in Menteith, estate of, in- 
herited by James Erskine, ii 136. 

Cards, prosecution for playing at, on 
Sunday, i 260, 261. 

Carlyle, Dr Alexander, his 'Auto- 
biography * quoted, ii 128. 

Carney Buckle, its etymology, iL 371. 

Carnock, Fifeshire, celebrity of com- 
munion occasions at, i. 146, 147 ; 
iL 86-39 — Boston nearly becomes 
minister of, 71, 72. 

Carnock, Stirlingshire, visited by St 
Mungo on his way to Glasgow, i. 68. 

Carriden, grounds of, i. 7. 

Carrington, Lord. See Primrose. 

Carron, the river, i. 8. 

Carron Company, i. 26 — ^iigurious 
effects of their ironworks on the 
girdlemaking trade of Culross, 
iL 188, 226. 



** Carse," or alluvial land, tract of, 
near Kincardine, i. 16, 20-22, 26, 
27— its etymology, iL 872. 

Castlehill, another name of Dnni- 
marie, L 14 — family of the Blaws 
of, iL 128-181. See also Duni- 
marle. 

Castlehill, an ancient camp near 
Boffside, iL 816, 816. 

Catecnism, the Larger and Shorter, 
L 219, 268, 264. 

Catholics, Roman. See Church. 

Causeway, the Low, of Culross, L 9 
— a, laid down in Culross, 311. 

Causeways, the three, of Culross, ii. 
384. 

Caverns Burn, the, L 76, 77. 

Caverns, farm of, ii. 372. 

Cecil, Secretary, his correspondence 
with Lord Kinloss, L 110 — his 
mansion at Hatfield designed by 
Inigo Jones, 111. 

Celestine, Pope, Palladius sent by, 
to the Scots, L 43 ; L 40-42. 

Celts, the Scottish, i. 40-42 — notice 
of, and their language, ii. 363-366. 

Censor, a, of morals appointed, ii. 43. 

Cess. See Taxes. 

Chain-buckets, used by Sir Geoige 
Bruce for draining his mine, L 
160. 

Chalmers, Dr, his 'Astronomical 
Discourses,' i. 397. 

Chambers, Dr Robert, his 'Tale of 
the Silver Heart,' i. 165 — his 
'Domestic Annals of Scotland' 
quoted, 166, 162, 166. 

Chapel Eiarn, the, above Culross, i. 
299, 800 ; ii. 276. 

Chapel Bath, property of, iL 866, 
367, 868. 

Chapel Hill, the, near Kincardine, 
iL 321. 

Chapter-house of Culross Abbey, i. 
96 ; iL 271. 

Charge, a collegiate or double, estab- 
lished at Culross, L 169, 196, 221, 
232, 288— settlement of stipends 
of first and second, 293 — both 
vacant for some years, 888, 893 
— question as to right of patronage 
regarding second, of Culross, ii. 
134, 135. 

Charles I., his ideas of royal pre- 
rogative inherited from his father, 
L 145 — his attempt to impose a 
liturgy on Scotland, 167 — act of 
Parliament of, regarding Culross, 
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169-171 — ^his attempt to introdnce 
a liturgy into Scotland, 190 — liis 
army defeated at Newburn, 193 — 
secret treaty concluded in Isle of 
Wight between, and Scottish com- 
missioners, 225--hi8 Eeal for £pis^ 
copacy, 879, 886. 

Charles 1 1. , subscribes Solemn League 
and Covenant, i. 242— compeUed 
to retreat into England, 249-— res- 
toration of, 801, 802, 804, 805— 
severities against Presbyterians 
under, 859-863^-obligations of, to 
Earl of Kincardine, 889 — his re- 
ligious views, 886 — thanksgiving 
for his escape from Ryehouse Plot, 
401. 

"Charming," prosecutions for, i. 
208, 209, 214, 287-240 ; ii. 18, 19, 
112-114. See also Witchcraft. 

Charter, the burgh, and other docu- 
ments, their disappearance, ii. 5-7. 

Children, ordinances of the kirk-ses- 
sion regarding, i. 280, 281, 241, 
248, 255, 257, 269— operated on 
for stone, 264, 265 — ^baptism of, 
by Episcopalian clergymen, ii 20- 
22, 80. 

Choir, the, of Culross Church, L 217, 
218 ; ii. 270, 271. 

Christianity, introduction of, into 
Scotland, L 89, 40, 48, 44— lapse 
from, into paganism by the in- 
habitants of Strathclyde — strug- 
gles and ultimate success of St 
Mungo in re-establishing the faith, 
54, 55. 

Christie, John, a Culross girdlesmith, 
ii. 160-162, 166-169. 

Christie, William, threatened with 
^e higher excommunication, ii 
120. 

Christmas, suppression of festival of, 
i 198, 194, 207, 221, 268— session 
prosecution for celebrating, ii 210, 
211. 

Chrystie, Richard, servant of Sir 
GJeorge Bruce, i 147, 148. 

Church, the Abbey, of Culross, i 4, 
8, 65, 80, 81 (see also Abbey and 
Monastery) — condition of ancient 
Scottish, 66-72, 81-84— views of 
Roman Catholic, on Sabbath ob- 
servance, 119, 120 — session records 
of Scottish, 165, 166— condition of 
Scottish, under Episcopacy, 166- 
168 — West, of Culross, originally 
the parish, its privileges transfer- 



red to the Abbey, 168-171— elders 
in Culross, remarks on their office, 
175-179 — festivals of the, suppress- 
ed under Presbytery, 198-195, 207 
— prosecutions for "vaiging" from, 
195, 196, 200— witches confined in 
steeple of. 202, 208 — provisions of 
the Solemn League and Covenant 
regarding the, 205 — state of Cul- 
ross, in 1646, 217, 218— introduc- 
tion of seats and galleries into, 217- 
219 — diets of examination in, 219, 
220 — settlement of the stipends of 
ministers of Culross, 293 — Episco- 
pacy re-established in, 814, 320 — 
condition of, under prelacy, 851, 
876 - 887 — General Assembly of 
Scottish, ii. 8 — efforts of the, in 
prosecuting dealers in occult arts, 
18, 19 — complaint of kirk-session 
regarding trees near Culross, 22 — 
nuisance from pigeons in Culross, 
28 — riot in Culross, 25 — spiritual 
independence of the, 25, 26 — ^the 
sacramental cups of Culross, lent 
to Saline, 34---the Established, 
anciently regarded as an essential 
part of the constitution, 41, 42 — 
election of deacons of Culross, 66, 
67— re-establishment of patronage 
in Scottish, 68, 69, 78 — ordinance 
regarding attendance of councillors 
at^ 107 — ^battling in regard to seats 
in, 112 — ^last notice of the minis- 
ters of Culross, 131 - 142 — the 
smiths* loft in Culross, 152 — notice 
of Tulliallan, 189191, 195, 196— 
the Abbey, of Culross described, 
257-288— old and new, of Tulli- 
allan, 316, 817 — the Free, of 
Culross, 334. 

Churchyard, disturbance in Culroea, 
ii 119, 120. 

Churchyards, the two, of Culross, i 
169-^session ordinance regarding, 
174. 

Cistercians, the, or White Friars, the 
order to which the Culross monks 
belonged, ii 279, 280. 

Cistern's Park, the, ii 887. 

Clackmannan, parish and county of, 
i 8, 12, 17— town and tower of, 
22-24— account of the «lakie" 
tides near, 84— church of, dedi- 
cated to St Serf, 72, note — Boston 
nearly made minister of, ii 71, 72 
^-murder perpetrated at fair o( 
127— the Bruces of, 210-212. 
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Clarendon, Lord, qaoted, i. 150, 151 
— ^loss of the Scottish records occa- 
sioned by delays of, 808. 

Claret, consamption of, in ancient 
times in Scotland, i. 344-846. 

Clarke, Mr, of Comrie, his connec- 
tion with the Preston family, it 
251-254. 

Cleish, family estate of the Lords 
Colville of Ochiltree, i 90, 108, 
104, 834, 835. 

Clench, Ben, the highest of the 
Ochils, L 20. 

Climate and soil of Culross and 
Tulliallan, L 26-29. 

Clock, chnrch, order for repair of, L 
827 — contribution ordered for re- 
^ir of, ii 24, 25 — ordered for 
Tulliallan, 264. 

Cloth, prosecution for use of lime in 
bleacning of, ii. 58, 59. 

Coal, beds of, in Culross and Tulli- 
allan, i. 25 — wrought by Sir George 
Bruce, 140-142, 148, 157-160— 
agreement between the Culross 
magistrates and Yalleyfield tacks- 
men regarding supply of, ii. 43, 
45— dispute regarding right to, in 
Culross Moor, 85, 90, 91 — search 
for, in Culross Moor, 94 — negotia- 
tions for lease of burgh, 95, 96 — 
profitless expenditure in search 
for, 104, 107, 108— worked by Sir 
R. Preston on Preston Island, 244, 
245. 

Coal-tar, invented by Lord Dundon- 
ald, ii. 238. 

Cobbett, William, his description of 
Culross, i. 11, 12. 

"Cobbler, the," seen from the Gal- 
lows Loan, i. 20. 

Cochrane, Lady Mary, of Ochiltree, 
i. 114-116, 810 — unsuccessfully 
contests with Sir Alexander Bruce 
right of succession to the Kincardine 
peerage, 866 — succeeds to Culross 
Abbey, iL 47— her descendants, 56 
— flag and colours presented by, to 
town of Culross, 59 — her occu- 
pancy of Culross Abbey, 99, 298, 
294 — her granddaughter married 
to Dr Webster, 121. 

Cochrane, Anne, mother of Sir Robert 
Preston, iL 121. 

Cochrane, Charles, of Culross, en- 
forces his claim to the patronage 
of both chaiges of Culross, ii. 184- 
186. 



Cochrane, Thomas, becomes, in 1758, 
Earl of Dundouald, ii. 184. 

Cochrane, William, of Ochiltree, iL 
47. 

Cochrane, Lord. See Dundonald. 

Cochranes of Ochiltree, notice of the, 
iL 228-288, 251. See also Dun- 
donald. 

Coldingham, Berwickshire, a fayour- 
ite haunt of beggars, L 185. 

College of Justice, the, L 99. 

Collegiate or double charge. See 
Charge. 

Colliers, refractory, of Yalleyfield, L 
318, 814— Sir G. Preston's com- 
plaint regarding, 817, 318 — ses- 
sion prosecutions of Kincardine, iL 
199, 200. 

Colonel, the <* Black" and the 
"White." SeeErskine. 

''Colonel's Close," the, in Sand 
Haven, Culross, L 136, 228, 804; 
ii. 47, 48, 99 — encroachment by 
a girdlesmith on, 162, 168 — ^the 
two houses comprising the, de- 
scribed, 299-804. 

Columba, St, apostle of the northern 
Picts, L 43 — ^visits St Mungo at 
Glasgow, 55 — ^his sojourn in Inch- 
colm, 71. 

Colville, Alexander, Commendator of 
Culross, L 100-108, 179. 

Colville, Alexander, professor of 
divinity at Sedan, L 180, 182, 

Colville, Hon. Mary, of Ochiltree, 
married to Mr Logan of Torrybum, 
ii. 109. 

Colville, James, son of Lady Culross, 
L 180. 

Colville, John, last Abbot of Cul- 
ross, L 97, 98. 

Colville, John, of Comrie, eldest son 
of Alexander the Commendator, 
L 102. 103, 129, 178— noUce of, 
and his family, 179-188. 

Colville, John, great-grandson of the 
divinity professor at Sedan, i. 182. 

Colville, Robert, of Cleish, natural 
son of Sir James Colville of Easter 
Wemyss, i. 90, 101, 108. 

Colville, Robert, Master of, i. 164. 

Colville, Robert, second Protestant 
minister of Colross, L 107 — his 
death, dispute in regard to the 
election of a successor to, 168, 171- 
173 — ^his opposition to Episcopacy, 
his relations with John Row, 
145-147. 
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ColTille, Robert Ayton, of Craig- 
flower, his claim of criminal juris- 
diction over CulrosSy ii. 104-106. 

ColyiUe, Samuel, author of ' The 
Scots Hudibras/ i 180, 181. 

CoMUei Sir James, of Easter 
Wemyas, common ancestor of the 
Lords Colville of Culross and 
Lords Colrille of Ochiltree, i. 86, 
100-104 — his descendants, 334- 
336. 

ColviUe, Sir James, of Easter 
Wemyss (the second), i. 101. 

ColviUe, William, Commendator of 
Culross, L 97-99 — charter by, of 
lands of Yalleyfield, iL 215, 216. 

Colville, Lords, of Culross, i. 100-104 
— notice of James, first Lord, 
163, 164 — accession of James, 
second Lord, 164 — notices of him, 
181-183 — further notices of the 
family, 179-183— tax-roll of pro- 
perties held by, in connection with 
Culross Abbey, ii 283. 

Colville, Lady, of Ochiltree, her im- 
prisonment in time of Charles XL, 
L 363. 

Colville, Lords, of Ochiltree, i. 86, 
100, 101, 103, 104— their claim of 
jurisdiction over Culross, 330, 
334-337, 348, 349 ; ii 104-106. 

Commendator, or lay steward of be- 
nefices, office of, i. 100. 

Commissioner, the Royal, to the 
General Assembly, ii 25, 26. 

Common Praver, Book of, not an- 
ciently used by Scottish Episcopa- 
lians, i 378-884 — its introduction 
in reign of Queen Anne, 385, 386. 

Communion, in Culross and Car- 
nock, i 146, 147 — session ordiu- 
ances in relation to, 192, 193, 195, 
220 ; ii 34, 35 — general notice of, 
in Scotland, 35-40 — celebration of, 
at Cuboss, i 400, 401 ; ii 76, 77, 
114, 119, 120 — at Kincardine, 
196, 197. 

Comrie Dean, i 2, 25. 

Comrie, in Cidross parish, woods of, 
i. 17— village of, 23-25— estate of, 
ii 359 — its etymology, 372. 

Conventicles in Culross Moor, ii 313, 
314— prosecutions for frequenting, 
352-357. 

Convention of Royal Burghs, held at 
Culross in 1629, i 163 — commis- 
sioners from, visit Culross, ii. 
9-11, 50 — Act of, entered in Cul- 



ross council minutes, 101, 102— 
assistance furnished by, to Culross 
girdlesmiths, 184, 185. See also 
Burghs. 

Cornice Road, scenery of the, com- 
pared with that near Culross, i. 13. 

Corporations, civic, their order of 
precedence, i 309. 

Council, town, remiss attendance of 
members of, at church, ii. 107. 

Couper, Alexander, schoolmaster of 
Culross, i 331. 

Court, a head, or curia capitaliB, i. 
124, 125 ; ii 95, 100. 

Cousin, Robert, session prosecution 
of, for occult practices, i. 287-240. 

Couston or Corsetoun Wood, ii 372, 
378. 

Covenant, the National, subscribed, 
i 191 — the Solemn League and, 
204-207— renewed in 1648, 226, 
227, 230 — renunciation of the, en- 
forced, 343 — burned at Linlithgow, 
894; ii. 191 -r- book containing 
names of Culross subscribers to, 
68. 

Covenanters, the, a defence of, i 
177. See also Presbyterians. 

Cowie, Bessie, a Culross virago, i 244, 
245, 247. 

Craiche, Elspeth, a. Culross witch, i. 
288-290, 318. 

Craigengar, its etymology, ii 373. 

Craigflower, the estate of, i 4— the 
ColviUes of, 86, 104, 337, 363 ; u. 
105. 

Craigmore, its etymology, ii 873. 

Craigrossy, Strathearn, revenues of 
lands of, bestowed on St Mungo's 
Chapel, i 91, 92. 

Creichton, Captain John, his 'Me- 
moirs ' quoted, i 353-355, 358. 

Crockerm Tor, Devonshire, Stannary 
Parliaments on, ii. 101. 

Crombie, lands of, in Torrybum, be- 
longing to Culross Abbey, i 85, 
86. 

Crombie Point, i. 4, 5. 

Cromwell, Oliver, defeats Duke of 
Hamilton at Preston, i 225— his 
invasion of Scotland, 242, 249-251 
— ^loose character of his troopers, 
251 — his government of Scotland, 
254, 271, 272, 280, 290, 291, 297, 
304, 317, 376. 

Crook of Devon, strangers from, pro- 
secuted by Culross Kirk-session, i 
186, 187. 
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Cropping the ean^ a paniahment, iL 

Crofls, the market, of Cnlrosa, L 9 — 
edict against hanging butcher-meat 
on, 285 — reference to, 808— dress- 
ing the, with flowers, iL 89 — ^the 
lo^lity adjoining, described, 305- 
809. 

"Cruiyes," the, a mode of fishing 
formerly ext^isively practised, i. 
82 — prosecntions for Sabbath des- 
ecration in connection with, 198- 
200 ; iL 198-195, 204.207--statis- 
tics regarding, 208-210. 

Coldees, the, history and character 
of, L 66-72 — their establishment 
on island in Loch Leven, 73 — sup- 
planted by new order of ecclesias- 
tics, 81-84. 

Cttlross, peaceful character of, i. 35, 
36 — battle of, 75-80— its water- 
supply, 82, 186-188, and note- 
council held at, to decide fate of 
Duke of Rothesay, 88, 89 — cre- 
ated a burgh of barony, 89 — ^made 
a royal burgh, 109, 118, 117, 118 
— the kinff^s adventure at, 140- 
144 — Mr Melville's demonstration 
against bishops in church of, 145 
— large number of communicants 
in, 146 — heart of Lord Edward 
Bruce deposited in vault adjoin- 
ing Abbey Church of, 155 — ^visited 
by Taylor, the "Water Poet," 
156-160— great storm at, 162— 
kirk-session records of, 166, 168 
— West Kirk of, the Abbey Church 
made the parish church of, 168- 
171 — ^its ecclesiastical connections 
with Dunblane and Dunfermline, 
178 — notice of elders in church of, 
175-1 85 — double charge established 
at, 195— subscription of the Sol- 
emn League and Covenant, 204- 
207— visited by the plague, 209- 
211 — condition of church of, in 
1646, 217, 218— coUegiateordouble 
charge established at, 221, 282, 
288 — Presbytery at its zenith in, 
248-245 — severities of Sunday dis- 
cipline at, 248, 257 — ^west portion 
of, disjoined and annexed to TuUi- 
allan, 257-260, 268 — decline of 
prosperity of, 271, 272 — requisi- 
tions on, by garrisons of Castle 
Campbell and Inchgarvie, 272, 
278— a i>08t established at, 282-284 
— skirmish near, 284 — enactments 



regarding pier and fleshmarket of, 
285, 286— thirlage over, claimed 
by Laiid of Blairhall, 291, 292— 
innkeepers and stablers in, 292- 
294— a guildry established in, 296, 
297— encroachments on the com- 
mon moor of, 298 — the east port of, 
demolished, 298, 299— great fight 
between a man of, and a man of 
Torrybum, 802 — ^the marches day 
at, 805-807 —streets of, cau8ewayed« 
811— Sir William Bruce's gift to, 
815— atrong opposition by bur- 
gesses of, to erection of Valleyfield 
into a burgh of barony, 822-824— 
proportion of taxation borne by, 
in 1665, 328 — claim of jurisdic- 
tion over, by the Lords Colville of 
Ochiltree, 880, 884-887— the Lords 
Colville of, 835— wells and mid- 
dens of, 847 — prosecutions of 
witches in, 348-850 — unhappy 
condition of, 851, 866, 367, 872- 
875 — ecclesiastical history of, in 
reigns of Charles and James XL, 
387-402 — effect on, of Bevolu- 
tion, iL 1-5 — disappearance of 
books and documents belonging 
to, 5-7 — visited by Commissioners 
from Convention of Buighs, 9-11 
— without a magistracy for four 
years, 11, 12— communion occa- 
sions at, 85-87 — lack of interest in 
burgh records of, after close of 
seventeenth century, 41— again left 
without msgistrates, 49, 50 — illu- 
mination in, 50, 51 — visited by 
the Duke of AthoU, 60— mys- 
terious political intrigues at, 6^ — 
Mr Cuthbert inducted to first 
charge of; 66 — subscribers at, to 
Solemn League and Covenant, 68 
—connection of Thomas Boston 
with, 69-76 — a communion occa- 
sion at, 76, 77 — wrangling about 
church seats in, 77 — course of ^ 
events at, during Rebellion of 1715, 
79-82— thirlage of, to the New 
Mills, 84 — Lord Bruce's Hospital 
at, 85-89— its bwauit with the 
Black Colonel regarding the coal 
on the town moor, 85, 90, 91— 
uproar at, in regard to burning of 
seaware, 91, 92, 96-100— gener- 
osity of Sir George Preston to, 
92, 94— alarm of mad dogs, ex- 
citement at, 108, 104 — seardi for 
coal on moor of, 104 — Mr Col- 
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rille's claim of rarisdiction over, 
104-106— high tide «t. 106— last 
notice of burgh records of, 107, 
108 — disputo between heritors and 
kirk-sdssion of, 118 — last notice of 
the ministers and kirk-session of, 
181-142— the girdles and girdle- 
smiths of, 148-188 — disjunction 
of, from Tulliallan, 189 — interest 
of the monks of, in the cruive- 
fishenr, 194 — general history of, 
and Talliallan, from the middle of 
last century to present day, 222- 
256 — monuments of, and Tulli- 
allan, 257-823 — points of local 
interest connected with, and Tulli- 
allan, 324-861 — etymologies of 
places in, and Tulliallan, 362- 
385 — ^notice of birds of, and Tulli- 
allan, ii. Appendix. 

Culross, Elizabeth, Lady, notice of, 
and her family, i. 179-183. 

Culross, Lords of. See Colville. 

Culross Abbey, occupied by the Coch- 
ranes during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, ii 98, 99, 229-238— opera- 
tions of Sir R. Preston on, 248, 249. 
See also Abbey and Monastery. 

Culross Bay, i. 4-10, 32. 

Culross Church. See Church. 

. " Culross Kalendar," the, i. 82. 

Culross Moor, i 20, 21, 26, 27— con- 
venticles in, 356, 357 — ^feuing of, 
369-372 — dispute regarding right 
to coal in, ii. 89-91 — search for 
coal in, 94 — negotiations for lease 
of coal Id, 95, 96 — profitless ex- 
penditure in search for, 104, 107, 
108 — bodies interred in, of vic- 
tims to the plagae, 154 — monu- 
ments of antiquity in, 312-315. 

Cunningham, George, smith in Val- 
leyfield, ii 185. 

Cunningham, modem name of the 
Balgownie family, as representing 
the Erskines, i 184 ; ii. 355. 

Cups, the sacramental, of Culross 
lent to Saline, ii. 34. 

'* Curates," the, in reigns of Charles 
and James II., i. 381 — treatment 
of, aftor Revolution, ii 20-23, 26, 
30. 

Cursing, prosecutions for, i 240, 241, 
244, 245, 247, 320. 

Cuthbert, Mr James, minister of 
first charge of Culross, ii. 29, 66, 
68, 78— his death, 109. 

Cuthbert, St, of Lindisfame, i 155. 



Cymric, or Welrii tribes in Scotland, 
i. 40-42 — their ancient connection 
with Scotland, ii. 363-366. 

Daffodils, wild, at Culross, i 30, 31. 

Dagenham Reach, Sir R. Preston's 
cottage at, ii. 240-242. 

Dalgety, kirk-session records of, L 
165. 

Dalgleish family, property held by, 
in Culross parish, ii. 254, 355. 

Dalquhamy, hamlet of, near Kincar- 
dine, i 22, 258 — ^its etymology, ii 
374. 

Dancing prohibited, ii 65, 203, 
212. 

Danes, their settlements between the 
Humber and Forth — their invasion 
of Scotland under Sweyn, engage 
the Soots near Culross, stratagem 
practised by King Duncan on, 
retreat to their own country, i. 
73-78 — fresh and unsuccessful ex- 
pedition by the, 79, 80— memorials 
in Culross of their Scottish expe- 
dition, ii. 314-316 — their ancient 
settlements in Scotland, 364-366. 

Darclatch, Tulliallan Forest, its 
etymology, ii 374. 

David I., King, changes effected by, 
on the Culdee community in St 
Serfs Isle, i. 83. 

Deacons, institution of, in Presby- 
terian Church, ii 66, 67. 

Dean Burn, the, near Culross, ii 336 
— itff etymology, 874. 

Deer in Tulliallan Forest, i 21, 31. 

Defoe, Daniel, probably the author 
of one of the earliest descriptions 
of Culross Abbey, ii 291-293. 

« Dempster," or "hangman," ojfice 
of, i 125, 126. 

Depopulation of rural districts, ii 
223, 224. 

DevU, the, St Serfs struggles with 
and discomfiture of, i 46, 64. 

Devon, Glen, connection of St Serf 
with, i 63, 72, note. 

Devonshire, resemblance between, 
and pariah of Culross, i 27. 

Diets of examination in church, i 
219, 220. 

Directory of Public Worship, John 
Knox's, i 379. 

Disruption, the, of the Scottish 
Church in 1843, i 385. 

Divelly, farm of, ii 355-357 — its 
etymology, 374. 
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DiviDEtion. See Witchcraft and 
"Charming." 

Dochart, Glen, i. 20. 

Dogs, butchers', at Calross, L 279 — 
panic at Culross regarding mad, 
iL 108, 104. 

Dollar, valley of, L 18. 

Donaldson, Adam, session prosecu- 
tion of, for " charming," i. 208, 209. 

Donaldson, minister of Dalgety, L 
165^-does duty at Culross in Mr 
Duncan's absence, 221. 

Dorset, Earl of. See Sackyille. 

Douglas, Robert, fiishop of Dunblane, 
ii 192. 

Dow Craig, the, L 17, 18,. 24— ite 
etymology, ii. 374. 

Doxology, t)ie, its use by the Scottish 
Episcopalians, i. 380, 383, 397. 

Dragoons, mission of Cromwell's, to 
Culross, L 273-275. 

"Dream, Lady Culross*s," a poem, 
i 179-181. 

"Dregie," prosecution for drinking 
a, i. 234, 235. 

Drinking, prosecutions for, i. 133, 
186, 187, 204, 234, 236, 255, 256, 
262, 264 ; ii. 83, 203, 217. 

" Drove Rosd," the, ii. 344. 

Dmm, the town, ii 50. 

Drummond, his PoUmo-Middinia, 
ii 96, 97. 

Duddingston, "jougs" at church- 
yard ^te of, i. 123. 

"Dumbie," prosecution for consult- 
ing a, ii. 111. 

Dunbar, battle of, i. 242, 244, 249. 

Dunblane, action of Bishop of, regard- 
ing election of a minister for Cul- 
ross, i. 171-173 — its ecclesiastical 
relations with Culross, 173 — Leigh - 
ton's episcopate in, 389 — Culross 
and TuUiallan in diocese of, ii. 
189, 191, 192. 

Duncan, King of Scotland, i. 74 — 
his campaign against the Danes, 
encounters them near Culross, 
singular stratagem practised by, on 
them, 75-78 — murdered by Mac- 
beth, 80— his " camp," ii. 314, 315. 

Duncan, John, appointed successor 
to Mr Colville, as minister of Cul- 
ross, i. 172, 173— his zeal in session 
prosecutions, 197, 212 — his ex- 
pedition to England, 214 — further 
exhibitions of his zeal, 219, 220, 
243, 245, 250, 258, 255— his death 
and character, 265-267, 280, 281. 



Dundaa, name of former proprietors 
of Blair Castle, ii. 125— nijuarrel 
of Mr, with son-in-law of John 
Blaw, 128, 129. 

Dundee, storming of, it 149. 

Dundonald, Admiral Lord, i. 12, 31, 
32, 116 — notice of his early life at 
Culross, ii. 232, 237, 288. 

Dundonald, Archibald Cochrane, 
ninth Earl of, father of the pre- 
ceding, i. 116— -takes a lease of the 
burgh coal, ii. 104 —notice of, 282- 
238-— memorial of his brother at 
Culross Abbey, 291 — houses in- 
jured by, at the Petty Common, 
832. 

Dundonald, Thomas Cochrane, Earl 
of, i. 116, 282. 

Dundonald, notice of Earls of, iL 
184, 229-238, 251. See also Coch- 
rane. 

Dundonald Arms Inn, the, ii. 840. 

Dunfermline, town of, i. 2-4, 11 — ^its 
ecclesiastical and civil relations 
with Culross, 173— the Sunday 
"searchers" in, 213, 214— Abbey 
Church of, 219— Charles II. in, 
242 — commotion occasioned in, by 
battle of In verkeithing, 253, 254— 
its kirk - session records quoted 
264, 265 — fine imposed on Culross. 
by Cromwell's governor at, 277 — 
expeditions from, to Camock, on 
communion occasions, ii 87, 88 — 
Ralph Erskine's sermon on the 
"Attributes" in church of, 39, 
40. 

Dunghills. See "Middens." 

Dunimarle, formerly Castlehill, near 
Calross, i 4, 9 — ^ancient castle of, 
14— alleged scene of Lady Mac- 
duff's murder, 81 — acquired by 
Mrs Sharps- Erskine, ii 129, 130 
— its etymology, 875. See also 
CastlehiJL 

Duniquarle, Newmills, i 4. 

Dunmore, grounds of, i 15. 

Dunmyat, peak of, i 19, 20. 

Dunning, St Serfs connection with, 
i 63, 72. 

Dunpelder Law, East Lothian, i 49. 

Dykes, John, first Protestant minis- 
ter of CuLross, i 106, 107, 168. 

Ear, a man's, bitten off by a horse, 
ii 117 — punishment of nailing or 
cropping the, ib, 

Earlshall. See Bruce. 
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Earls' Seat, the, Campsie Hills, L 
10. 

East Grange, railway station of, i. 
2, 24. 

Ebba, or Abb, St, i. 71. 

Edinburgh, expedition of Colross 
bailies to, i 364— the "flowers" 
of, 365— Castle of, held by Gen- 
eral Preston in 1715 and 1745, ii 
88. 

Edmonston, Mr Robert, minister of 
the second charge of Colross, i. 
232, 267— takes active share in 

Srosecnting a witch, 288, 289 — 
eposed by Archbishop Sharp, 
387, 388 — reference to a daughter 
of his, iL 30. 

Edward II., renewed invasion of 
Scotland by, i. 86, 87. . 

Elders, notice of, in Culross Church, 
general remarks regarding the 
office of, i. 175-179 — num^r of, 
au^ented, 193, 202 — curious 
objections stated against, 266, 
267 — dispute regardloff proposed 
increase in number o^ ii. 118 — 
districts assigned to, in 1632, ii. 
324-326. 

Elections, municipal, interference of 
Charles II. 's government with, i. 
816, 365, 366, 373, 374— new, 
after Revolution, ii. 2, 3 — ecclesi- 
astical, from Revolution to 1712, 
26— subsequent to 1712,-68, 69. 

Elgin, Earls of, i. 15, 112, 143, 144, 
150, 310, 319, 366 ; ii. 56, 86-89, 
125, 211, 212, 251, 254. See also 
Bruce and Kincardine. 

Elgu or Elwy, monastery built by 
St Mongo at, 1. 54. 

Elphinstone family, the,of Tnlliallan, 
iL 57, 254, 256. See also Keith. 

"Endowment, the Culross," ii. 331, 
832. 

" Enffagement," the, penance done at 
Ciuross by persons implicated in, 
i 225-228, 230, 250. 

Enoch, St, name of a church in 
Glasgow, its origin, i 59. 

Episcopacy, predilections of James 
YI. for, i 144— imposed by him 
on Scotland, prosecutions in con- 
sequence of Presbyterian ministers, 
145-149 — history of, in Scotland, 
166-168— abolislted, 190— re-estab- 
lished, 314, 320 — Scottish aversion 
to, 360, 361— motives of English 
Court in forcing, on Scotland, 886. 



Episcopalians, general remarks re- 
garding Scottish, i 376-378— close 
similarity of their forms of wor- 
ship to tnose of the Presbyterians, 
378-386, 396, 397 — proceedings 
against their ministers after the 
Revolution, ii 20-23, 26, 30, 66, 
213. 

Eppie, Witty, of Buckhaven, refer- 
ence to, i. 175. 

Erskine, ancient name of the Bal- 
gownie family, i. 178, 179, 184. 

Erskine, Colonel John, of Carnock, 
the "Black Colonel," L 116, 391; 
ii 4 — notice of, 46-49 — his liti- 
gation with town of Culross, 41 — 
elected an elder of Culross Church, 
64 — acts as governor of Stirling 
Castle, 70, and note — his litigation 
with Culross regarding the coal in 
the town moor, 85, 90, 91 — ^up- 
roar occasioned by, at Culross, in 
connection with the burning of 
sea- ware, 91, 96-100 — his benefac- 
tions to the poor, 114— his liti- 
gious disposition, 116, 117, 123 — 
interest taken by, in family of 
Blaw of Castlehill, 126 — a zealous 
Evangelical Presbyterian, 138, 134 
— connection of Ralph Erskine 
with, 214, 215 — his heriuble juris- 
diction over Kincardine, 217 — ^his 
houses in the Sand Haven, 299-304. 

Erskine, "Fair Colonel John," the 
"White Colonel," ii. 4, 6-r-notice 
of, 47-49 — elected commissioner 
for Culross to the General Conven- 
tion of Burghs, 85 — his daughter 
married to Dr Webster, 121. 

Erskine, Colonel William, of Torrie, 
elder brother of the " Black Colo- 
nel," ii. 4, 47. 

Erskine, Colonel William, of Torrie, 
the younger, ii. 47, 48, 49. 

Erskine, Henry, third Lord Cardross, 
u. 4. 

Erskine, James, of Balgownie, lead- 
ing Reformer, i. 91. 

Erskine, James, grandson of the 
" Black Colonel," inherits estates 
of Tulliallan and Cardross, ii. 136. 

Erskine, John, of Balgownie, chosen 
commissioner from Culross to Gen- 
eral Assembly, ii 8. 

Erskine, John, of Carnock, son of 
the " Bhick Colonel," ii 123, 134, 
136 — transmission of his estates 
254-256. 
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Enkine, Dr, grandson of tbe " Black 
Colonel," ii. 97, 98, 121, 1S4-186 
—notice of, 136-138. 

Enikine, Lord, i. 12. 

Erskine, Mrs Sharpe, proprietrix of 
Dunimarle, ii. 129, 180. 

Er&kine, Ralph, his celebrated ser- 
mon on the '' Attribates,'* ii 40 — 
his relations with Colross, 66, 67 — 
notice of, and his brother Eben- 
ezer, 214, 215. 

Erskines of Alva, the, ii. 5, 48, 49, 
85. 

''Escheats'* of witches, i. 349, 850. 

Ethelred, Kins of England, i. 75. 

Etymologies of places in Culroes and 
Tulliallan, iL 362.385. 

Eu^nins XL, King of Scotland in 
time of St Serf, i. 44. 

Eugenins, British prince, father of 
St Mungo, i. 48. 

Excommunication, the lesser, ii. 110 
—the higher, 120. 

Fairs, order of civic precedence at, 
i. 809 ; the, of Torrybum, iL 86. 

Falkirk, town and carse of, L 8, 15. 

Falkland, death of Duke of Rothe- 
say at, i. 89. 

Family worship, practice of, enjoined, 
i. 228, 240, 241, 244, 249. 

Famine in Scotland in end of l7th 
century, ii. 28, 24, 205, 206, 218. 

Fast-days, observance of, i. 258, 254, 
256 ; ii. 67, 68, 188. 

Feasts, regulations regarding mar- 
riage and christening, i. 888, 889 ; 
ii. 19. 

Feather-beds, Cnlross obliged to sup- 
ply garrisons of Castle Camp- 
bell and Inchgarvie with, i. 272- 
278. 

'* Fencing the Tables,'* remarks on, 
ii. 89 and note. 

Fergus, an aged saint, story of, 
and St Mungo, i 58. 

Fer^sson, Sir Adam, accompanies 
Sir W. Scott on his visit to Cul- 
ross, ii. 249, 250. 

Festivals, suppression of ecclesi- 
astical, uniler Presbytery, i. 198- 
195, 207. 

Fife, western limit of, i. 5, 12 — 
ravaged by the Danes, 75 — 
smuggling in small burghs on 
coast of, ii. 108 — multitude of 
small lairdships in, 858. 

Fife, Earl of. See Malcolm. 



Fight, great, between two men at 
Culross, i. 802. 

Fish, enactment for rapply of, i 
296 — alleged abundance of, in 
upper part of Firth of Forth, 
ii 210. 

Fish-dinner, connection of the minis- 
terial, with Culross, ii 289-241. 

Fishery, the *'cmives*' at Kincar- 
dine, ii 198-195, 204-210. 

Flag, presented by Lady Mary Coch- 
rane, ii 59. 

Flahault, Count, husband of liidy 
Keith, ii 256. 

Fleming, Mr Matthew, succeeds Mr 
Duncan in fintt charge, i 267, 
268, 280, 288— proceediogsagainst, 
by Archbishop Sharp, 887, 888. 

Fleshers, the Culross, called to ac- 
count, i 278, 279— orders ngud» 
ing, ii. 49, 58. 

Flesh-market, enactment regarding 
the, i 285, 286. 

Fletcher, Andrew, of Aberlady, papil 
of Thomas Boston, ii 70. 

Floods, immunity of Culross and 
Tulliallan from great, i 27, 2& 

Florence of Worcester quoted, ii 98. 

Flowers, wild, in Culross and Tul- 
liallan, i 29-31; Culross Cross 
dressed with, ii 89. 

Fontainebleau, forest of, resembles 
Tulliallan Woods, i 21. 

Forbes, Bishop, o noted, i 58, 66. 

Fordel, its etymology, ii. 875. 

Fordun, in the Means, Palladioa 
dies at, i 44. 

Forrest, Mr John, minister of Tulli- 
allan, deposed, i. 391 — ^restored at 
Revolution, ii 200. 

Forrest, Thomas, Vicar of Dollar* 
i 105. 

Forth, scenery of the, near Kincar- 
dine, i 21-23 — portion of Perth- 
shire on Firth of, 1-86- St 
Thenew*s voyage on the, to Cul- 
ross, 49 — St Mungo's Journey up 
the, 52, 58. 

Forth Iron-works, the, i 25. 

Fossaway, lands in parish of, belong- 
ing to Culross Abbey, i, 87, 88. 

Fountainhall's ' Decisions ' quoted, L 
868. 

Foxes in Culross and Tulliallan, i. 81. 

Eraser, James, of Brea, minister of 
Culross, notice of, ii 13-15, 24, 
28, 29— his relation with Boston, 
70, 71. 
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Freemasons of Colross, their meet- 
ings in St Mango's Chapel, ii. 298. 

French, the, pass through Culross, 
i 106, 106. 

Fmit, ancient celebrity of Culross 
for, i. 29. 

Funerals, session prosecution for 
drinking at, i. 286, 236. 

Furniture, a girdlesmith's, ii. 168, 
169. 

Qaels, notice of the, and their lan- 
guage, L 40-42 ; ii 362-366. 

Gaigie, the, abore Culross, ii 387 — 
its etymology, 376. 

Galgacus, Caledonian chieftain, i 38. 

Galleries, introduction of, into church, 
i 218 219. 

Gallow Rig, farm of, u. 337. 

Gallows Loan, the, near Culross, 
view from, i. 19, 20, 23 ; ii. 337. 

Game in Culross and Tulliallan, i 31. 

Gardens, judgment shown by monks 
in selecting sites for, ii 276. 

Garterry ToU, i. 23 — its etymology 
ii 376. 

Geddes, Jenny, commotion excited 
by, i 190, 218 ; ii 196. 

Geddes, Mr John, minister of second 
charge of Culross, ii 112, 133. 

Geology of Culross and Tulliallan, i. 
26, 26. 

George I., proclaimed king, ii 62 — 
his birthaay celebrated at Culross, 
89, 90. 

Gennany, export of salt from Culross 
to, i 160. 

Gibb, Mr Adam, Secession minister, 
i 184. 

" Gib's Croft," story regarding, ii 318. 

Gibson-Craiff, Sir James, portion of 
Culross Moor feued to, ii. 343. 

Gillespie, Mr, minister of Carnock, 
ii 136. 

Gilston, Rev. William, minister of 
Carnock, ii 38, 39. 

Girdles, the, and girdlesmiths of 
Cnlross, i. 322 ; ii 94, 116, 116, 
143-188, 226. 

Glasgow, town of, i. 8 — St Mungo's 
journey to, from Culross, his life and 
death there, 62-66 — memorials of 
the saint preserved on city arms of, 
66-67 — miracles performed bv him 
at, 67, 68 — chapel and well at, 
dedicated to his mother, St Thenew, 
69 — additions to Cathedral of, built 
by Archbishop Blackadder, 90 — 



the Sunday "searchers" in, 218, 
214 — the week-day sermon in, 397 
— rights of See of, oyer St Mango's 
lands at Culross, ii. 298, 299. 

Glass, use of, for windows, i 287. 

Glen Devon. See Devon. 

Gloom, Castle of, ancient name of 
Castle Campbell, i. 89, 90. 

"Goat, the," a ravine near Culross, 
ii 328, 329— its etymology, 376. 

Golf-playing on Sunday, i 186. 

Gossip, Sunday, interdicted, i 2691 
270. 

Grain, price of, and ale in 1666, i. 
331.334. 

Grampians, view of, from the Gallows 
Loan, i. 20. 

"Grampius Mons," battle at the, i 
38. 

Grange, three properties of that name 
in Culross parish, ii 366, 366, 
377. 

Grange Bridge, collections at church 
for building, i. 399, 400. 

Grange Bum, the, i. 17. 

Grangemouth, town of, i 8, 10— in- 
creasing prosperity of, ii 226. 

Greenwich, connection of the minis- 
terial fish-dinner at, with Culross, 
ii. 239-241. 

Gregory, Pope, bestows parting 
blessing on St Mnngo, i 64. 

Gregory IX., Pope, i. 86. 

Gretna Green marriages, ii 139. 

Guard, a town, appointed, ii 61, 62. 
See also Watch. 

Guild, the Dean of, i 297. 

Guildry, a, established in Culross, i 
296, 297 — animosity of Culross 
town council against the, 316, 317 
— its minutes quoted, ii 162. 

Gutterflat, the, ii. 338, 339, 377. 

Halberts, the magisterial insignia, i. 

326, 327. 
Half-mark marriages, ii 139. 
Half-way House, the, ii. 164. 
Halkerston, name of an old Culross 

family, ii. 302, 303. 
"Hamet, the Turk," prosecuted by 

the kirk-session, ii 117, 118. 
Hamilton, Archbishop, his supposed 

conaection with Culross, i 96, 97, 

186. 
Hamilton, Duke of, defeated by 

Cromwell at Preston, i 226— is 

beheaded in London, 227 — further 

reference to, 230. 
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Hamilton, Margaret, wife of Robert 

Brace of Blairhall, i. 97, 110. 
Hamilton, Mrs, quoted, i. 365. 
"Hanging Oardens" of Cnlross, n. 

839, 340. 
Hangman, the, of CalroBS, i. 125, 

126, 303, 304. 
Harbour, the, and pier of Culroes, iL 

335. 
Hardie, Mr Henry, minister of Gul- 

rose, ii. 132, 186. 
Hardie, Dr Thomas, ii. 132. 
Hareshaw Mill, the, iL 344. 
narrower, Laird, Low Valleyfield, 

ii. 349. 
Hatfield, Sir Robert Cecirs mansion 

at, i. 111. 
Hats, the wearing of, enjoined on 

town councillors, i. 282; ii. 107. 
Hay, Father, quoted, i. 84, 94, note. 
Hay, Lady, niece of Sir Robert 

Preston, ii 258, 268, 288. 
Head court. See Court. 
Heart, story of Lord Edward Bruce's. 

See Bruce. 
Hearth-money, impost of, ii. 9. 
Heather, extensive use of, in ancient 

times, ii. 216, 217. 
Henderson, Dr Ebenezer, quoted, L 

165, 264, 265. 
Henry IV. of France, the first Lord 

Colyille of Culross serves in wars 

of, i. 163. 
Heriot, George, his connection with 

the Primrose family, i. 308. 
Heritors, dispute between Culross, 

and kirk- session, ii. 118. 
Highlanders, descent of, on Culross, 

i. 337. 
Highlands, the mainstay of the 

Royalists, i. 276, 297. 
Highways. See Roads. 
Hogg, James, quoted, i. 238, note. 
Hogg, John, Aobot of Culross, i. 89, 

90, 92. 
Hogmanay, i. 268. 
Hounshed quoted, i. 77. 
Holland, apprehensions of visitation 

of plague from, war with, i 326- 

328, 338. 
Honfleur, resemblance in its sitna- 

tion to Culross, i. 7. 
Hopetoun, grounds of, i. 7. 
Horse, expense of hire of, from Cul- 
ross to Edinbargh in 1684, L 864 

— ^price of, in 1701, ii. 43 — hire of 

a, m ancient times, 89, 91, 112 — 

a man's ear bitten off by a, 117. 



Horses, enactments regarding snpply 
of, for travellers, L 293, 294, 300 ; 
il95. 

Hospital, collection for the Infirmary^ 
and Orphan, Edinburgh, ii. 122 — 
Lord Brace's, i. 131, 150, 262, 263 
— mutton confiscated for use of in* 
mates of, 320, 321— history of, iL 
85-89— George Brace's, 335, 336. 

How Burn, the, i. 25. 

Hoy, Becky, a residenter in Low 
YaUeytield, ii. 348, 349. 

Hugh, first Abbot of Culroes^ i. 84, 
85. 

Illumination, an, in Culroas, ii. 
50, 51. 

Inch, the, near Kincurdine, i. 10, 15 
— its etymology, ii. 377. 

Inchcolm, residence of St Columba 
in, i. 71 — Danes interred in, 79 — 
monastery on, founded by Alex- 
ander I., 83. 

Inchgarvie, requisition by garrison 
of, on Cidross, L 277, 278. 

Inchkeith, St Adamnan receives St 
Serf in, i. 46. 

Independents, antipathy of Presby- 
terians to, i. 249, 250. 

Infanticide, prevalence of, in Scot- 
land, ii. 138, 139. 

Infirmary. See Hospital. 

Inglis, Sir James, Abbot of Culross, 
his history and untimely end, i. 
92-96, 320. 

Inneravon, opposite Culroas, sap- 
posed Roman fort at, L 38. 

Innkeepers, the, of Cfulross, caUed 
to account, i. 292, 293. 

Inverkeithing, battle of, i. 79, 80, 
249, 253 — tent - preachings at, ii. 
38. 

luEievar, woods of, L 18 — singular 
dream of Boston's wife at, iL 69- 
76 — further notice of, 350, note. 

Ireland, the Scots originally from, 
Scotland invaded from, in begin- 
ning of sixth century, i. 40, 42 ; 
ii. 864. 

Irish massacre, the, i. 200. 

Iron, beds of clay charged with, L 
26^tinge imputed by, to rills, 77 
— abundance of, in neighbourhood 
of Culross, ii 145. 

Jacobites, connection of Culroas with 

their rising in 1715, ii. 79-88. 
James II., festivities at birth of his 
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son, i. 374 — hiB endeavoars to re- 
cover his aovereignty, ii. 8. 

James IV., his friendship with Arch- 
bishop Blackadder, i. 91. 

James Vl., his relations with Lord 
Kinloss, i. 110 — adventure at Cul- 
ross, 113, 140-144— his dislike of 
Presbytery, forces Episcopacy on 
the Scottish people, 144, 145 — his 
death, 161, 162— establishes Epis- 
copacy in Scotland, 167, 386 — 
his letter con6rming the privi- 
leges of the Culross girdlesmiths, 
ii. 147-149 — his charter in favour 
of Culross, 826. 

**Jayvii«*»-," a curious abbreviation 
of the centurial year, ii. 59, note. 

Jocelyo, the bio^^rapher of St Mungo, 
i. 48— is the first to make men- 
tion of the Culdees, 69, 70. 

Johnston family, the, notice of, ii 
65-57, 94, 95, 254, 356, 359. 

Jones, Inigo, possibility of his hav- 
ing design^ Culross Abbey, i. 
Ill ; ii. 287-289. 

" Jougs," the, or Scottish pillory, i. 
122, 123. 

Jorisdiction, claim of, over Culross, 
by the Lords Colville of Ochiltree, 
L 330, 334-337. 

Jurisdictions, heritable, ii. 104-106. 

Keir, old house of, ii. 845— its ety- 
mology, 377. 

Keith, Admiral Lord, notice of, and 
his family, ii 190, 238, 255, 256, 
316, 361. 

Keith, the celebrated brothers, their 
connection with Lord Keith, ii 
255. 

Keith, Lady, of Tulliallan, ii. 129. 

Keith, Dr Qeorge Skene, minister of 
Tulliallan, ii. 220, 221. 

Kelliewood, lands of, i. 257; il 360 
— ^its etymology, 378. 

Kelp, manufacture of, at Culross, ii. 
91, 92, 96, 97, 99. 

Kennet, grounds of, L 15 — Boston's 
residence at, ii 70. 

Kennet Pans, creek at, i 10, 22. 

Kentigem, another name of St Mun- 
go. See Munffo, St. 

Kentigema, mother of St Fillan, i 
59. 

Kerr, Captain, the *' Colonel's Close " 
inherited by. ii 303, 804. 

KUhagie, distillery of, i 16, 22. 

" Kilbuck, the man of," curious 



sion case in connection with, i. 
237-239. 

Kilmarnock, Earl of, patronises a 
recreant Culross girdlesmith, ii. 
185. 

Kincardine, earldom of, i. 15 — lands 
of, disjoined from Culross and an- 
nexed to Tulliallan, 257-260, 268. 

Kincardine, Earls of, i. Ill, 112, 
114-116, 143, 163, 202, 281, 282, 
302-304, 310, 314, 315, 319, 365, 
366, 371, 389-393, 396 ; ii 2, 4, 
21, 22, 35, 46, 47, 54, 56, 86, 87, 
99, 162, 228. See also Bruce and 
Elgin. 

Kincardine, Lady Veronica, Countess 
of, endeavours to get Thomas Bos- 
ton appointed to Carnock, ii. 71, 
72. 

Kincardine-on-Forth, town of, i. 3, 
4, 10, 13-16 — scenery around, 21- 
23— account of the '*lakie" tides 
near, 84, 35 — further reference to, 
u. 192. 193— the" cruives" fishery 
at, 193-195 — new church erected 
at, 195, 196~the ''ash braes" of, 
202, 203 — visitation of taverns in, 
ordered, 212, 213 — manufacture of 
salt at, in old times, 226 — rise of, 
into prosperity in after-years, as a 
port and shipbuilding station, 226- 
228 — old churches and castle at, 
316-321— the cross of, 323 — its 
etvmology, 878. See also Tulli- 
allan. 

Kinghorn, Danish fleet lands at, i. 
79. 

Kinloss, Lord. See Bruce. 

Kinloss, Morayshire, monks brought 
from monastery of, to Culross, i. 
84 — Edward Bruce made Com- 
meudator of, 112. 

Kinneil, woods of, i 7. 

Kinross, mansion erected by Sir 
William Bruce at, i 315. 

Kirk Brae, the, near Culross, ii. 838. 

Kirk of Shotts, communion occasion 
at, i, 180. 

Kirk-session, records of the, of Cul- 
ross, i 165, 166 — remarks on 
members of, and their proceedinfis, 
175-179— palmy days of its rme, 
243, 244. 

Kirkton, its etymolo^, ii 879. 

Kirk ton Dam, the, ii. 361. 

Knocking-stone, the, old household 
utensil, i 224, 225. 

Knox, John, his proposal for ntilis- 
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ing church reyenuen, i. 99 — hisvisit 
to Castle Campbell, 104, 105— his 
views on Sabbath observance, 120, 
121 — his Dir^tory of Pablic Wor- 
ship, 879. 
Kjlpont, Robert. See Pont. 

La Hogue, Cape, victory of, ii. 8. 

Labourer, wages of a, in 1728, iL 95. 

Ladders, rates charged for loan of 
town's, i. 825, 826. 

Laing, Mr, quoted, i. 98. 

"Lakies," the, a phenomenon in 
the Forth, L 83-35. 

Lanark, Earl of, brother of Duke 
of HaniUton, i 226, 227. 

"Landmarket" or ''Lawnmarket," 
explanation of, i 181, 182 ; iL 49. 

Langside, property of, near Culross, 
ii 845. 

Language, notice of the ancient, of 
Scotland, ii. 362-866. 

Lansdowne, family of, its connection 
with TuUiallan, ii 256. 

Late-wakes. See Wakes. 

Lauderdale, Duke of, i 807 — writs 
of lawburrows issued by, against 
recusant Presbyterians, 815, note 
— his animosity to Lord Kin- 
cardine, 890 — his Presbyterian pro- 
clivities, 895. 

Lawburrows, writs of, i 815 and 
note. 

Ledi, Ben, i 10 — view of^ from the 
Gallows Loan, 20. 

Leeks, pulling, a case of Sabbath 
desecration, i 282— practical joke 
at the Borestone with, ii. 101, 
822. 

Les, bar^in regarding cure of a 
lame, iL 115. 

Leighton, Bishop, his relations with 
Culross. i. 889 ; ii 809, 840. 

Leith, pier of, constructed from 
stones of Sir George Bruce*B Moat, 
i. 162. 

Leven and Melville, connection of 
Dr Erskine with family of, ii 
186, 137. 

Leven, Loch, religious community 
founded by St Serf on island in, 
i 46, 47, 60-62, 71-78, 81— change 
in its constitution effected by King 
David, 88. 

Lime, prosecution for bleaching cloth 
with, ii. 58, 59. 

Limestone, bed of, near Dunimarle, i 
25, 26. 



Lindores Abbey, history of, quoted, 
ii. 120, note. 

Linlithgow, town of, i 8, 37 — ^bakers 
invited from, to Culross, 312 — 
Presbyterian ministers brought to 
palace of, for examination, 145 — 
sympathy expressed by GuIposs 
with, 817 — Solemn Lrague and 
Covenant burned at, 394. 

Lindsay, Lord, of the Byres, i 147. 

Lindsay, Sir David, quoted, i 93. 

Lint, distribution of, by Culross 
kirk-session to the poor, ii 132, 
138. 

Liquors, prices of foreign, in 1668, i 
345, 846. 

Liston family, the, descended from a 
minister of Culroes, ii. 132. 

Lithotomy, operation of, on children 
i 264, 265. 

Liturgy, attempt of Charles L to 
introduce, into Scotland, i 167,190 
— predilections of English people 
for a, 876 — not used originally by 
Scottish Episcopalians, 378-386. 

Liveries, order for providing town, 
ii 54, 55, 62. 

Livingstone, Mr, minister of An- 
crum, a friend of Lady Culross, 
i 179, 180. 

**Lockit Well," the, i 137; ii 389. 

Logan, the Rev. Allan, transferred 
from Torrybum to Culross, ii 
109 — his zeal in prosecuting witches 
and dealers in occult arts, 110- 
114— his last days, 118. 

Lollards, prosecution of the Scot- 
tish, by Archbishop Blackadder, 
i 91. 

Lollius (Jrbicus, Agricola's forts re- 
built by, i 37. 

Lomond, Ben, i 10 — ^view of, from 
the Gallows Loan, 20. 

London, Great Plague of, i 826 — 
the Great Fire of, 380. 

Longannet Point, i 10 — Sunday 
fishing at, ii 205 — famous quany 
at, 228— its etymology, 379. 

Lord's Prayer, the, its use by the 
Scottish Episcopalians, i 380, 
888. 

Loth, king of Lothian, grandfather 
of St Mnngo, i 48, 49. 

Lothian, William, an accomplice in 
munler of Abbot Inglis, i 95, 96; 
ii 320. 

Louis XIY., persecution of Protes- 
tants by, ii 52. 
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IjOW Yalleyfield, special localities in, 
ii 846-849. See also Valley- 
field. 

Lucken gowan, the, L 288, note. 

liumsdane, George, of Innergellie, 
L 847, 848. 

Lorg, lands of, i 257-260; iL 845, 
860— its etymology, 879. 

Lnscar, Adam Stobow of, a recu- 
sant Pitsbyterian, i. 854 — ^visited 
by Sir W. Scott on his way to 
Culross, ii. 249, 250. 

"Lutiin," the, of Bollean, ii. 77, 
note. 

Lyall, Bessie, a Culross virago, L 
246, 247, 252. 

M' Alpine, Mr Walter, minister of 
CnLross, iL 141. 

MacArthur, George, sttrgeon, bar^in 
between, and Culross Kirk-session, 
iL 115. 

Macbeth, takes prominent part in 
battle of Culross, L 76-78 — defeats 
Danes near Einghorn, 79 — King 
Duncan murdered by, 80. 

M'Crie, Dr, quoted, L 177. 

McDonald, Daniel, a Roman Catholic 
bailie of Culross, ii. 2, 8. 

Macdu£P, Thane of Fife, i. 81— ques- 
tion as to Dunimarle having be- 
longed to, iL 129, 180. 

Mackenzie, Sir George, king's advo- 
cate under Charles and James II., 
L 848, 862. 

Mackie, James, a Boman Catholic 
beiiUe of Culross, ii. 2, 8. 

M'Leish, Mr William, minister of 
Culross, iL 188, 141. 

McNeill, Hector, quoted, L 19. 

Macpherson quoted, L 65. 

Mad dogs, panic at Culross regarding, 
iL 108, 104. 

Magpies formerly abundant about 
Culross, L 81 ; iL 288. 

Mains, the, its etymology, iL 879. 

Mair, Mr George, minister of the 
second charge of Culross, ii. 20, 
21, 26, 29, 42— his relations with 
Boston, 71, 73, 74 — transferred 
from Culross to Tulliallan, 215, 
216. 

Malcolm, Earl of Fife, founder of 
Culross Abbey, i. 80, 81 ; iL 258. 

Malcolm, King, son of Kenneth, L 
74. 

**Malignants,*' the so-called, L 212, 
225, 226. 

VOL. II. 



Man, Isle of, office of "dempster" 
in, L 126 — ^ancient custom of, in 
promulgation of laws, ii. 101. 

Managers, temporary, appointed for 
Culross, ii. 50. 

Manse, the, of Culross, ii. 259, 277. 

Manse, the Free Church, of Culross, 
ii. 388. 

Mar, Earl of, his mansion at Alloa, 
L 160 — the Balgownie family de- 
scended from, 184. 

Mar, Charles, Earl of, presents test 
to be subscribed by the Culross 
magistrates, L 861, 862. 

Mar, John, seventh Earl of, ancestor 
of the Black and White Colonels, 
u. 48, 49. 

Mar, Earl of, commander of the 
Jacobite arm v in 1715, ii. 80, 81 — 
reference to his mansion and gar- 
dens at Alloa, 292, 298. 

Marches, ceremony of riding the 
burgh, L 276, 277, 298, 805-807, 
312, 813, 867 ; iL 43, 59, 89. 

Margaret, Queen of Malcolm Can- 
more, ecclesiastical and civil 
changes effected by, i. 81, 82, 
119. 

Markets in Culross, L 181, 132— 
holding of, on Saturday prohibited, 
220 — order of civic precedence at, 
309 — prosecution for infringing 
rules of the, ii. 58. 

Marriages, kirk-session regulations 
regaraing festivities at, L 188, 
189, 231, 282 — curious session 
prosecution of revellers at a, 235, 
236, 289, 240 — celebrated in 
churches under government of 
Restoration in Scotland, 396, 397 
— by Episcopalian clergymen after 
the Revolution, ii. 20, 66 — pip- 
ing and dancing proliibited at, 33, 
34, 65— irregular, 189-141— ordi- 
nances regaraing, 203, 212 — pre- 
valence of clandestine, 220. 

Marwick, Dr, quoted, L 828, 329. 

Mary, Queen, her grant of St Mungo's 
lands, &c., to city of Glasgow, iL 
299. 

Mason, wages of a, in 1728, iL 95. 

Masterton, name of ancient family 
in Culross parish, ii. 356. 

Mastertoun, William, his misde- 
meanour in town-hall of Culross, 
L 330, 831. 

Mather, David, smith in Bridgeness, 
iL 181. 

2d 
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BCay, hie of, St Thenew carried to, 
from Aberlady, i. 49. 

May, jnuketingB to wells in, ii 24, 
81, 82. 

Meal, prosecution for purchase of, 
u. 58 — riot connected with, at 
Culross, 90 — high price of, at end 
of seventeenth century, 206. 

Medlars ripen at Cnlross, i. 29. 

MeMlle, Andrew, Preshyterian 
leader, i. 145. 

Melville, Robert, helper to Mr Col* 
ville of Culross, L 145. 

*' Middens," the, enactments regard- 
ing, i. 126, 127, 286, 847, 864, 
865 ; ii 5, 198. 

Midwives, seat in church ordered 
for, i. 229, 280. 

Mills, working of, on Sunday, u. 26- 
28. 

Ministers, election of, between Rev- 
olution and 1712, ii. 26. 

Minute-books of Culross town coun- 
cil, their disappearance, ii. 5-7. 

''Moat," Sir George Bruce's, the 
king's adventure at, L 140-144 — 
visited by Taylor the "Water 
Poet," 167-160— destroyed, 161- 
168— described, ii 811, 812. 

Mob, a meal, at Culross, ii. 90. 

Molendinar Bum, Glasgow, St Mun- 

fo settles beside the, i. 58 — ^great 
ood caused by St Mungo in, 
67. 

Monastery, Culross, foundation of, 
by Earl of Fife, i 80, 81— history 
of, and its abbots, 84-99— connec- 
tion of the Colville family with, 
100 - 104 — the present parish 
church of Culross, the church of 
the, 171 — ^reputation of monks of 
Culross for caligraphy, 176 — com- 
pact signed by the smiths at, ii. 
146— ruins of, visited by Sir W. 
Scott, 249, 250— the, and its sur- 
roundings described, 257-283. See 
also Abbsy and Church. 

Monk, General, commander at Stir- 
ling, i. 277 — applied to by the 
Culross magistrates in reference to 
a witch prosecution, 289 — his 
schemes for the restoration of 
Charles II., 301, 802. 

Monks, the, of Culross, their skill 
in gardening, ii 275— in penman- 
ship, 278, 279— in acting plays, 
280-282 

"Monk's Grave," the, i 88. 



Monks' Well, the, near Culross, iL 
286, 287, 887. 

Monmouth, Duke o( probability of 
his having passed through Cul- 
ross, i 858, 859. 

Monopolies, bestowal of, in ancient 
times, ii 149. 

Mont^ Claret, farm of, ii 856, 857 — 
its et3rmology, 880. 

Montrose, Castle CampbelT burnt by, 
i 18. 

Moodie, Mr Alexander, minister of 
Culross, afterwards of Riccarton, 
iil88. 

Moor, Culross. See Culross. 

Moor dam, the, or Tulliallan Water, 
i 88 ; ii 815, 861. 

Moore, Mr Charles, minister of 
second charge of Culross, ii 78. 

Moore, Sir John, a descendant of a 
minister of Culross, ii 78. 

Morals, a censor of, appointed, ii 
48. 

More, Ben, i 20. 

Moreau, General, ii 858. 

Morken, King, punishment inflicted 
on, by St Mungo, i 57. 

Mortcloth, fees cnai^ged for the use 
of the, ii 16, 17 — the smiths', 
158, 154 — new velvet, purchased 
by Tulliallan kirk-session, 198. 

Moser, Rev. Thomas, his remarks 
on the close similarity of the an- 
cient Presbyterian and Episcopal 
forms of worship, i. 881-884, 896, 
897. 

Moss discharged at Blair Drum- 
mond into the Forth, ii. 347, 848. 

Mungo, St, brought up by St Serf 
at Culross, i. 45, 46 — history of 
his father and mother, his birth 
at Culross and concomitant cir- 
cumstances, his education by St 
Serf, early miracles wrought by, 
his journey from Culross to Glas- 
gow, his life, death, and miracles 
at the latter place, his character, 
honours paid to his mother, St 
Thenew, i. 48-59 — Wynton's ac- 
count of, in connection with St 
Serf, 60-66— condition of the Scot- 
tish ecclesiastics in time of, 66-72 
— chapel erected in honour of, by 
Archbishop Blackadder, at Cul- 
ross, 22, 59, 91, 92, 169— right 
claimed by Culross kirk-session to 
it, 398, 399 -remains of chapel 
described, ii 295-299, 882. 
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Mungo's, St, house of, i 6, 18; ii. 

178. 
Murdoch, Mr, assistant to James 

Watt, ii. 238. 
Murray, John, proposed as minister 

for Culross Church, i. 172. 
Murray. See TuUibardine. 
Musicians, hurgh act against night, 

i. 138, 139. 
"Mussel-scalp," the, i 182. 
Mutton, carcass of, confiscated for 

use of inmates of hospital, i. 820, 

821. 
Mystery and miracle plays at Cul- 
ross, ii. 280-282. 

Naples, bay of, Culross bay compared 
with, i. 6. 

Nasmyth, -?iew of Preston Cottage 
painted by, i. 6. 

Nave, the, of Culross church, i 
217. 

Ness, Torrybum, view of Culross 
from, i. 11. 

Newburgh, history of, quoted, ii 
120, note. 

Newbum, King Charles's forces de- 
feated at, i 198. 

Newgate, the, Culross, i. 14, 27; ii 
882, 888. 

Newmill bridge, i 5, 12 ; ii. 841. 

Newmill or Bluther Bum, i 6, 12, 
17, 24, 25. 

Newmills, village of, i. 4, 6, 12 — 
Culross "thirled" to, 291, 292— 
mill at, taken in feu by Culross, 
820 — disputes with Laiid of Blair- 
hall regarding, il 41, 84. 

New Pans, near Kincanline, i 26. 

New- Year's Day, i. 268. 

Nightshade, deadly, ale and provi- 
sions sent by the Scots to the 
Danes drugged with juice of hemes 
of, i. 77-79. 

Ninian, St, apostle of the Southern 
Picts, i 48. 

"Norland pairtie," the. i 276, 297. 

Norrie, John, his freak in Culross 
churchyard, ii. 119, 120. 

Northmen, the. See Danea 

Oath. See Test 

Oatmeal, universal use of, in ancient 
times in Scotland, ii. 148-145. 

Occult arts, prosecution against deal- 
ers in, ii 110-114. 

Ochils, the, i. 2, 4, 10, 17— beauti- 
ful scenery of, 18-20, 26, 27, 89. 



Ochiltree, the Lords Colville of, i 
880, 884-8d7, 848, 868. See also 
ColviUe. 

Orkneys, alleged mission of St Serf 
to the, i 44. 

Oxcraig, the, Culross, ii 810. 

Paisley, Abbey of, its relations with 
Abbot Hogg of Culross, i 90. 

" Palace or Great Lodging," the so- 
called, in the Sand Haven, ii 99, 
808, 804. 

Palladius, his mission to Britain, 
visits St Serf at Culross, i 48-45. 

Park, the, Culross, mansion of, i. 8, 
11. 

Parliament, Act of the Scottish, re- 
garding Culross Church, i 169-171 
— the Scottish, 810, 811— election 
of member of, ii. 62 — message from 
Speaker to Cfulross, 68 — the Stan- 
nary, in Dartmoor, 101. 

ParlyhiU, the session ordinances 
against Sunday loiterers on, i 199, 
284 ; ii 80, 838, 381. 

Patrick, St, apostle of Ireland, i. 44. 

Patronage, restored by Act of Queen 
Anne, results of this, ii. 68, 69, 
78 — rights of, not exercised for 
some time, 118— question as to 
rights of, in Scottish Church, 188- 
186. 

Paul, Emperor of Russia, stoiy of, ii 
852, 858. 

Pauperism, development of, after Re- 
formation, i 184, 185. 

Peats, prosecution for gathering, on 
Sunoay, ii 116. 

PeffermiU Dam, the, i 88; ii 861— 
its etymology, 381. 

Pelagius, heresy of, i. 44. 

'' Pennilesse PUgrimage," the, of 
John Taylor, i 157-161. 

Penny weddings. See Marriages. 

Perth, portion of county of, comprised 
in Culross and Tulliallan, i 1-86 — 
besieged by the Danes, 77 — con- 
tract between Dean of Guild of, 
and the Culross g^rdlesmiths, ii 
160-162. 

Petty Common, the, ii. 58 — houses 
in the, undermined by Lord Dun- 
donald, 284-286, 832— its etymol- 
ogy, 882. 

Petty, Sir William, ii. 56. 

Pews, introduction of, into churches, 
i 217-219 ; u. 195. 

Picts, the, or ancient Caledonians, 
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invaded by the Scots from Ireland, 

their absorption by the latter, 

subdivision of, into the Northern 

and Southenii i. 41-48 — disappear 

from history, 74 — ^further notice 

of, and their language, ii. 362-364. 
Pier, the, and harMur of Culross, i. 

285; il 335. 
Pigeons, nuisance from, in Culross 

Church, ii. 28. 
Pilgrimages to chapels and holy 

wells, L 189, 190. 
Pillory, nailing the ears to the, ii 

117. 
Piper, the town, appointed, L 309, 

310--dismi8sed, il 60, 61. 
Pitcaim's ' Criminal Trials ' quoted, 

ii 820, 821. 
Pitsoulie, its etymology, ii. 882. 
Pitt, William, his visits to Sir B. 

Preston, ii. 240. 
Pitvar, lands of, rights over, held by 

Culross Abbey, i 87, 88. 
Plague, the, visits Culross in 1645,- 

i 209-211 — apprehensions of its 

return, 326— tomb in TulUallan 

wood of victims of the, ii 154, 

155. 
Plants, rare, in Culross and Tulli- 

allan, i 29-31. 
Playfield, the, Culroes, i 820 ; ii. 

281, 282, 836. 
Plays, mystery and miracle, in 

medieval times, ii 280-282. 
Poe, Edgar Allan, quoted, ii 154. 
Pond or Preston Cottage. See Pres- 
ton. 
Pont, or Kylpont, Robert notice of, 

ii27. 
Poor, the, lint distributed to, by 

kirk-session, ii 132, 188. 
Port, the east, of Culross demolished, 

the west and north, i 298-300 ; ii 

830, 331. 
Portmoak, St Serfs connection with, 

i 62. 
Post, establishment of a, for Culross, 

i 282-284, 313, 367. 
Postmaster, a, for letting out horses, 

appointed, ii 95. 
Pow, the, near Culross, i 18 ; ii 881 

— its etymology, 888. 
Prayer Brae or Prebry. See Prebry. 
Preachings. See Communion. 
Prebry or Prebrae, TuUiallan forest, 

ii. 814— its etymology, 888. 
Prekcy. See Episcopacy. 
Presbyterians, rising of tne, in 1666, 



i 880— part taken by the, in pro- 
secution of witches, 348 — perse- 
cution of recusant, their political 
and ecclesiastical views, 340-345 — 
further persecutions of, 352-363 — 
general remarks regarding, and 
their condition in reigns of Charles 
and James II., 376-387, 396, 397, 
401, 402 ; ii 200-202. 

Presbytery, aversion of James YI. 
and Charles I. to, prosecutions in 
consequence, i 144-149, 166-168 — 
the office of elder under, 176-179 — 
re-established in Scotland, 190, 191 
— Church festivals suppressed by, 
193-195, 207 — at its zenith in 
Culross, 243-245— its incompati- 
bility with Congregationalism, 249, 
250— its ecclesiastical institution 
of deacons, ii. 66, 67. 

Preston, history of the family of, i. 

215-217. 

Preston, Sir John, of Valleyfield, i 
114, 168, 185, 216. 

Preston, Sir George, of Valleyfield, 
i 216 — ^his complaint to Culross 
ma^trates, 317, 318— his estate 
of valleyfield erected into a burgh 
of barony, 822 — encroachments of, 
and his son, on the privileges of 
the Culross girdlesmiths, ii 179- 
182. 

Preston, William, son of Sir George, 
i 217, 322. 

Preston, Sir George, of Valleyfield, 
ii 59, 118 — ^his generosity to the 
town of Culross, 82, 92-94, 304, 
note. 

Preston, General George, i. 217 — 
notice of, ii 82-84 — assistance 
expected from, by the girdle- 
smiths, 185. 

Preston, Sir Charles, ii 121, 238, 
239 

Preston, Sir Robert, i 6, 11, 116, 
144, 155 ; u. 55, 56, 121, 210— 
notice of, 238-253 — portion of 
monastery ruins demolished by, 
261— his burial-place, 272— his 
operations on Culross Abbev, 289, 
290 — on St Mungo's churchyard, 
298— lands held by, 357. 

Preston or Pond Cottage, i 6 ; ii. 
241, 242, 332. 

Preston Island, i 5 — notice of, ii 
244-247. 

Prestonpans, battle of, ii 188. 

Pretender, the old, rejoicings at 
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birth of, L 374 — rising on his 
behalf in 1715, ii 79-83. 

Pretender, the yonng, ii. 83, 133. 

Primrose, family of Bumbrae, Kin- 
cardine, L 114, 166 ; ii. 124, 126, 
861. 

Primrose, Sir Archibald, of Carrin^- 
ton, notice of, and his family, l 
307-809. 

Primrose, Duncan, ancestor of Lord 
Rosebery, ii. 146. 

Privy Council, the, of Scotland, i. 
107 — dictation of, in municipal 
elections, 316 — its prosecutions 
under Charles and James II., 341, 
342, 366, 366, 363— its dictation 
in municipal elections, 365, 366, 
373, 374— Lord Kincaidine and 
others dismissed from, 890 — order 
sent from, to Culross at the Rev- 
olution, ii 1, 2. 

Protestants, collection for persecuted 
German, ii. 52 — collections for 
the, of Piedmont, 181. 

Provost, office of, in Culross, L 314, 
315. 

Psaltercroft, the, Culross, ii 339, 388. 

Public-houses in Culross in 17th 
century, I 292, 298. 

** Pulpit, the," Culross moor, u. 813, 
814. 

Puritans, the, their views on Sabbath 
observance, i. 120-122 — a defence 
of, 177. 

Quarrels, enforced adjustment of, by 

kirk-session, i. 192, 198. 
Quarries, in Culross and TuUiallan, 

iL 228, 229. 
Quartering of soldiers in burghs, ii 

42, 48. 
Queensferry, i 4, 82, 33. 

Races at Culross, i 318, 319 ; ii, 43, 45. 
Railway, projected new, along the 

coast, m>m Alloa to Kirkcaldy, i 

36. 
Ramsav, Bishop, Leighton's successor 

in tne See of D^blane, i 889 

— ^history of, 894, 896 — becomes 

minister of Culross, 396 — ^further 

notice of, ii. 191, 192. 
Ramsay, Sir John, i 160. 
Ramsay, William, second Abbot of 

Culross, i 85. 
Reader, office of, i ^6. 
Records, the Scottish, lost by ship* 

wreck, i 808. 



Rederech or Redrath, king of 
Strathdyde, his relations with 
St Mungo, i 64, 57. 

Reeves, Dr, quoted, i 69. 

Refectory, the, of Culross monastery, 
ii. 261. 

Reformation, the, history of Culross 
in connection with, i 99, 100, 
104-109 — condition of the poor 
as affected by, 184, 185. 

Regalitv, the, of Culross, i 335, 348 
— ^rights of the Colville family in 
reference to, ii. 104-106. 

Reid, Adam, of Barskimming, Ayr- 
shire Lollard, i 91. 

Reid, Colonel, Cromwell's governor 
of Stirling, i. 273. 

Reid, Mrs, of Blinkeerie, accused of 
divination and sorcery, ii. 112-114. 

Reid, the brothers, and their muse- 
um, Culross, ii 849-351. 

Restoration, the, of Charles II. , i 
804, 806. 

ReveUers, burgh acts against, i 138, 
138, 189 — ^prosecution of, at a wed- 
ding, 235, 286. 

Revolution of 1688, miserable con- 
dition of Culross at, i 874, 875— 
its effect on Culross, ii 1-5 — 
triumph of Presbytery at, 200-202. 

Rhine, the, resemblance between 
scenery of, and that of the Forth, 
i 21. 

Rig, Mr John, i 281. 

Riviera, the Western, scenery of, 
compared with that near Culross, 
i 18. 

Roads, provisions for maintenance 
and repair of, i. 867-869 — notice 
of, in Culross and TuUiallan 
parishes, ii 340-344. 

Robert III., King, i 87— his ill-fiited 
eldest son, the Duke of Rothesay, 
88, 89. 

Robertson, Dr, of Greyfriars Church, 
Edinburgh, ii. 137. 

Robertson, Rev. Joseph, celebrator 
of irregular marriages, ii 189. 

Robertson, William, of Gladna^, 
tacksman of Valleyfield coal, li. 
44, 46. 

Robertson, Dr Joseph, quoted, ii 278. 

RoUand, Mr Adam, mend of Sir 
Walter Scott, ii. 249, 250. 

Rolland, Mr Robert, minister of Cul- 
ross, ii 185, 186, 138, 141— his 
relations with Lord Dundonald, 
284, 287, 288. 
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Roman Catholics hold office as bailies 
in Culross town council, ii. 2, 3. 

Romans, the, rampart erected hy, o]^ 
posite Culross, possibility of their 
having visited the district, L 87-39. 

Rome Tuited by St Mungo, i 54. 

Rose, Sir George, friend of Sir Robert 
Preston, it 239-241. 

Rosebery, Earls of, connection of 
their family with Culross, i. 114, 
808, 309 ; u. 125, 146. 

Ross, Dr, his session records of 
Dalffety, i 165. 

Rosyth, murder of Abbot Inglis 
near, i. 94. 

Rothesay, Duke of, eldest son of 
Robert III., his miserable fate, i. 
88, 89. 

Row, John, minister of Camock, his 
friendship with Mr Colville of 
Culross, celebrity of his com- 
munion occasions. Sir George 
Brace's friendly efforts on beh^ 
of, i. 146-149 — reputation achieved 
by the Camock communions under, 
ii. 86, 37. 

Rowan, Thomas, supported by Lord 
Kincardine against the kirk- 



session, u. 22. 



Rowan-tree, its supposed efficacy 

against witches, i. 208 and note, 

238, 239. 
Rullion Green, battle of, i. 330. 
Rye-house Plot, thanksgiving ordered 

for king's escape from, i. 401. 
Ryswick, peace of, thanksgiving 

ordered for, iL 25. 

Sabbath, Act for observance of the, 
i. 1 19— -increased strictness in keep- 
ing, after Reformation, 119-122 
— prosecutions for desecration of, 
174, 176, 186-188, 195-202, 204, 
208, 213, 214, 220, 222-225, 
227, 228--irksome obiservance of, 
imposed on children, 230, 231, 
241, 248, 255— further prosecu- 
tions for desecration of, 257, 260- 
262, 267-270, 296, 394, 398 -, iL 5, 
17-19, 24, 26-28, 30-33, 67, 114, 
116, 122, 123— desecration of the, 
in connection with the *'craives" 
fishery, 193-195— other breaches of 
the, animadverted on by Tulliallan 
kirk-session, 197,198, 202— further 
breaches of, by the "craive" fishers, 
204-207, 209— other prosecutions 
for breach of, 218, 288. 



Sack. See Sherry. 

Sackville, Sir Edward, L 112— his 

duel with Lord Edward Bmoe^ 

150-156 ; ii. 273, 274. 
Sacramental occasions. See Gom- 

muniona 
Sailors, enlistment o( for the navy 

from Culross and neighbourhood, 

L 327 ; u. 8. 
Saline, parish o( i 8, 17. 
Saline, the aacramental cups of 

Culroes lent to, ii 34. 
Salisbury, Lord, his mansion at 

Hatfidd, ii. 289. 
Salmon formerly extensively taken 

near Culross, l 32. 
Salt, manufacture of, at Culroas, and 

Kincardine, L 128 ; ii. 225, 226, 

245, 246: 
Salt-works, Sir George Brace's, i. 

149, 160— prosecutions for Sabbath 

desecration in connection with, 

189, 199, 200, 202, 221, 242. 
Sand Haven, the, Culross, i. 14, 

113, 127, 130, 131, 136, 143, 161, 

163, 228, 244, 338, 390 ; ii 47, 48, 

51, 52, 99, 299-305, 334. 
Sand Haven, the little, ii 334. 
Sands, estate and mansion of, i 10, 

15, 257 ; ii 359, 360. 
Sands, family of Johnston of, ii 55- 

57, 254. 
Sands, John and Walter, Colroas 

girdlesmiths, ii 169-172. 
Sands, Robert, owner of property 

adjoining St Mungo's kirkyard, l 

399; ii 165. ' 
Sands, Mrs Margaret Anderson or, a 

female girdlesmith, ii. 164 — ^her 

quarrel with the craft, 172-178 — 

her alleged encroachment on St 

Mungo's churchyard, i 299, 398, 

399. 
Sandstone the leading formation in 

Culross and Tulliallan, i 25, 26, 

32. 
Sanquhar, Lord, i 150. 
'Satan's Invisible World Displayed' 

quoted, i 349. 
Saxons, the, in Scotland, i 42, 74 ; 

ii 364-366. 
Scandinavians, their settlements in 

Scotland, i 42, 74; ii 364-866. 
Schoolmaster, his functions in old 

times, i 96. 
Schools, private, interdicted, ii 208. 
Scolding, prosecutions for, i 122, 174, 

175, 234, 260, 325. 
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Scotland, introduction of Christi- 
anihr into, the tenn originally 
used to denote Ireland, question 
as to the tribes originally inhabit- 
ing, Gaelic and CTmric races in, 
immigration of the Scots from 
Ireland into, i. 39-42 — amissions 
to, of St Ninian and Palladius, 
43, 44 — Episcopacy established in, 
b^ James I., 144-149 — condi- 
tion of, before Great Civil War, 
166-168, 249-251, 253, 254, 
271, 272, 280, 290, 291, 297, 804, 
817 — contributions to general re- 
venue of, from royal burghs in 
1665, 828, 329-— persecution in, 
350-363 — considerations on gov- 
ernment of, in reigns of Churles 
and James II., 876-887 — union 
of, with England, ii. 45, 46 — ^prac- 
tice of smugj^ling in, 102, 103 — 
Srevalenoe ofinfanticide and clan- 
estine marriages m, 138-140 — 
general decline of morality in, in 
end of last century, 140, 141 — 
ancient peoples and languages of, 
362-366. 

Scots, the, final victory of, over the 
Picts, i. 74. See also Scotland. 

< Scots Hudibras,' the, i. 180, 181. 

Scott, Sir Walter, quoted, i 821, 
840, 380; ii 144— his visit to 
Culross, 247-250, 290. 

"Searchers," the Sunday, institu- 
tion of, L 213, 214, 282-234, 241, 
245-249, 252-255^ 398. 

Seats, introduction of, into church, 
L 217-219 — battling regarding 
church, iL 112. 

Sea-ware, uproar in connection with 
burning of, ii. 91, 92, 96, 97. 

Serf, St, settles at Culross, is visited 
by Palladius, confusion attending 
his history, probability of two per- 
sons having borne that name, 
St Munso brought up b^ the 
elder, ana religious community on 
island in Loch Leven founded by 
the younger, relations of the 
elder with St Mungo, account 

S'ven by Wynton in his *Chron- 
il,' St Serf the patron saint of 
Culross, condition of the church 
in his time, i 44-73. 
Serf, St, EpiBGO]^ chapel of, i. 9, 
14-— entry of, in 'Culross Kalen- 
dar,' 82. 
Sermons, week-day, L 396, 397— 



predilection for, in ancient times, 
u. 76, 77. 

Servants, domestic, wages of, in 17th 
century, L 294, 295. 

Servanus, St. See Serf. 

Service-book, the, attempt to intro- 
duce, i. 190, 195. 

Session. See kirk-session. 

Sessions, Green, the, ii 339. 

Sharp, Archbishop, Culross minis- 
ters prosecuted by, i 387, 388 — 
complaint of, against Lonl Kin- 
cardine, 391 — hu dissensions with 
Bishop Ramsay, 395 ; ii 191. 

Sheri£finuir, battle of, ii 81. 

Sherry synonymous with sack, i 
346. 

Shipbuilding formerly extensively 
carried on at Eincardine-on-Forth, 
i 16 ; u. 226-228. 

Shiresmill, hamlet of, i 24, 32 — case 
of Sunday mill-going at, ii 26-28 
— its etymology, ii. 384. 

Sibbald, Mr James, preaches at Cul- 
ross, i 267, 268. 

Sibbald, Sir Bobert, his < History of 
Fife ' quoted, i. 83 ; ii 295. 

Simson, Rev. David, minister of 
Tulliallan, ii 220. 

Sinclair, Mrs, of Castlehill, ii 129, 
130. 

Slate Loan, the, Culross, ii 336. 

Sleeping in church prohibited, i 
269. 

Slezer, his 'Theatmm Scotias,* ii. 
262, 263, 265, 294, 295. 

Smiths, corporation of the, in Cul- 
ross, u. 145-147, 1<^0, 151. 

Smollett, George, ii. 185. 

Smollett, Sir James, of Bonhill, visits 
Culross, ii 10. 

Smollett, Tobias, quoted, i 365. 

Smuggling, practice of, in Scotland 
in ancient times, ii 102, 103. 

Social life in ancient Scottish towns, 
ii 333. 

Soil and climate of Culross and Tul- 
liallan, i 25-29. 

Soldiers, kirk-session prosecutions in 
connection with, l 223, 224 — 
quartering of, in burghs, 352, 372, 
373 ; ii 42, 43. 

Sorcery. See Witchcraft and 
"Charming." 

Souter, Dr, a practiser of lithotomy, 
i 264, 265. 

Spalding's 'History of Troubles' 
quoted, i 203, 204. 
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Speaker of House of Commons, letter 

from, to chief magistrate of Cul- 

ross, iL 63. 
Spenser, Edmnnd, quoted, ii. 108, 

note. 
Spirits, importation of smuggled, iL 

102, lOS. 
Spottiswood, ArcbbiBhop, of St An- 
drews, douceur accepted by, i 147- 

149. 
Stablers, the, of Cnlross, regulations 

regarding, i. 298, 294, 800. 
Stake-nets prohibited now in the 

Forth above Queensferry, i. 32. 
Standard Stone, the, near Bordie, i. 

76 ; ii. 812, 818. 
Standards, Scottish, for land and 

liquor, i. 127, note. 
Stang, riding the, ii 52. 
Stannary Parliaments, the, ii. 101. 
State papers, the, quoted, L 149, 156, 

164. 
Statistical Account, the old, quoted, 

i 84, 97, 141 ; ii 208, 209, 210, 

222 227. 
<*SU^te labour" roads, i 867-869. 
Steamers on Firth of Forth, i 8-11. 
Steele, Sir Richard, his account of 

Lord Bruce's duel, i 150. 
Steeple, witches confined in the, i. 

202, 208— burial-place of Preston 

family in ground-noor of, 216, 217. 
Stephen, Rev. W., his MS. lectures 

quoted, ii 158-160, 279, 297, 298. 
Stevenson, Alexander, a Yalleyfield 

girdlesmith, ii. 186, 187. 
Stewart family, the, proprietors of 

Blairhall, ii 82, 88, 858. 
Stuart, Dr Charles, of Duneam, 

marries daughter of Dr Erskine, 

ii 138. 
Stipend, settlement of, of first and 

second charges of Culross, i 298. 
Stirling, town of, i 2, 8, 19-— reauisi- 

tion ordered by governor oi, on 

Cuhroes, i 278. 
Stobie or Stobow, Adam, of Luscar, 

a recusant Presbyterian, account 

of, i 852-855. 
Stoddart, Mr James, disputed pres- 
entation of, to secona chaige of 

Culross, ii. 185. 
Stones, standing, on north shore of 

Firth of Forth, i 79, 80. 
Storm, great, at Culross, i 162^— Cul- 
ross church injured by a, 185, 

186. 
Strathclyde, St Mungo made bishop 



of, his work in, i 58-55— conquest 

of, by the Scots, 74. 
Struthell, chapel and holy well of, 

session prosecution in connection 

with, i 189, 190. 
Strynd or Stryne, the, i 804 ; ii 338, 

334— its etymology, 884. 
"Study, the," Culross, described, 

ii. 805-808. 
Sunday. See Sabbath. 
Superstitions, persistency of ancient, 

1. 189, 190. 
Suigeon, first notice of a resident, at 

C^ross, i 348 — bargain of the 

Culross kirk -session with a, ii. 

114, 115. 
Swans, wild, at TuUiallan water, i 

83. 
'' Swap road," the, ii. 342. 
Sweyn, father of Canute, i. 75. 
Sweyn, King of Korway, his expedi- 
tion to Scotland in reign of King 

Duncan, i 75-78. 

Tanhouse brae, the, ii 839, 840. 
Tasters, appointment of, for ascer- 
taining goodness of ale, i 127 and 

note. 
Taverns, visitation of, by elders, 

ordered by kirk-session, ii. 212, 

213. 
Taxes, amount of, contributed by 

Scottish burghs in 1665 to general 

revenue, i 328, 829^^uarterinff 

of soldiers to enforce payment o^ 

352. 
Taylor, John, the "Water Poet," 

his visit to Culross, i 156-161 ; 

ii. 311. 
Teems, Mr Stephen, negotiations 

with, for lease of the bui^h coal, 

ii. 95. 
Teith, the, different course taken by, 

previous to St Mungo's journey to 

Glasgow, i 52. 
Tent-preachings, notice of, ii 36-89 

— disturbance at, in Culross, 119, 

120. 
Test oath, the, imposed on Culross 

magistracy, i 841-344, 352, 361- 

363. 
Thanksgiving-days, i 254. 
Theft, prosecutions for, i 129, 130, 

302-304, 310, 811. 
Thenew, St, mother of St Mungo, 

history of, i 48-50— joins her son 

in Qlasgow and dies there, chapel 

and wefi dedicated to, 59— chapel 
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erected on spot where she landed, 
u. 295-299. 

Theophilns Insnlanns, his Treatise 
quoted, L 156. 

Thirlage, right of, held over Cnlross, 
i. 291, 292— nature of the obliga- 
tion of, ii 84, 85. 

Thomson, Mr Thomas, minister of 
Tnlliallan, ii. 218, 219. 

"Through-stones," fees and penal- 
ties exacted in connection with, 
ii IC, 17. 

Tide, the "lakie," in the Forth, i 
33-85— high, at Culross, iL 106. 

Tillicoultry, miracle wrought hj St 
Serf at, i. 63 — estate of Lord Col- 
yille of Culross at, 164. 

Tolbooth, witches confined in, L 
202, 208. See also Town-house. 

Toleration, Act of, in favour of Scot- 
tish Episcopalians, L 885. 

Toleration, ideas of the Presbyterians 
renrding, ii 68, 201. 

Torpnichen, sanctuary of, L 95. 

Torrie, mansion and woods of, i 11, 
18. 

Torr^bum, village of, i 4, 5, 11 — 
minutes of kirk-session of, quoted, 
287-289— celebrity of, for witches, 
249— fair at, iL 36— Mr Logan 
transferred from, to Culross, 109, 
110. 

Town Council, the, of Culross, order 
prohibiting irregular conversation 
at meetings ot^ L 840 — against 
divuleing proceedings of, 11 58, 
54 — allowance of members of, when 
travelling, 57. 

Town-house, the, of Culross, i. 9 — 
strange offence of a burgess in, 
880, 881— described, u, 804, 805. 

Town officers, the, fees paid to, iL 
50 — livery -suits ordered for, 54, 
55, 62, 89, 90. 

Towns, great increase in sixe and 
population of, in recent times, ii. 
228, 224. 

Trap-rock, absence of, in Cnlross and 
Tulliallan, L 25. 

Trees, order for planting, on sides 
of hiffhways, i. 870, 371. 

Tron, the, Cnlross, iL 805. 

Trotter, Mr William, iL 184. 

Tulliallan, parish of, L 10, 15— old 
church of, 16 — ^woods of, 17, 20, 
21— old and new churches o^ its 
old castle, 22— scarcity of water- 
supply in, 82, 88 — annexation of 



west poHion of Culross parish to, 
257-260, 268— condition of, and 
Culross, under episcopate of Leigh- 
ton, 888, 389— the estate of, ii. 
57, 136— tomb of victims of the 
plague, in forest of, 154, 155 — the 
kirk-session recordB of, 189-221 — 
general history of, and Culross* 
from the middle of last century to 
present day, 222-256— estate of, 
purchased by Lord Keith, 255 — 
monuments of, and Culross, 257- 
323— old churches and castle of, 
described, 316-321— new castle of, 
322, 323— roads through, 342-344 
— domains of, 360, 861 — etymolo- 
gies of places in Culross and, 862- 
885— detailed notice of birds of, 
and Culross, iL Appendix. See 
also Kincardine. 

Tnlliallan Water or Moor Dam, L 83 
— Danish encampment on, 75. 

Tullibaidine, Murrays of, enforced 
benefactions of, to Culross Abbey, 
stories connected therewith, L 
87, 88. 

Tullibody, miracle wrought by St 
Serf at, L 68— the French at, 106. 

Turcan, Catherine, charge brought 
by, against Lord Colvule of Cul- 
ross, L 183. 

Turk, a, before the Culross kirk-ses- 
sion, iL 117, 118. 

Turner, the artist, his assertion re- 
garding Culross bay, L 6. 

Turner, Mr, minister of Tulliallan, 
iL 131, 182. 

Tynwald Hill, the, in Isle of Mai^, 
ii. 101. 

IJam Yar, view of, from the Gallows 

Loan, L 20. 
Union, a, of the three kingdoms 

meditated by Cromwell, L 291 — 

the, of England and Scotland,. 

first steps for accomplishment of, 

iL 45, 46 — ^unpopularity of the, 

49. 
Urr, a communion occasion at the 

Water of, iL 39. 

Vagabonds, prosecution of, L 822, 
367. See also Beggars. 

" Vaiging" from the church, prose- 
cutu>ns for, L 195, 196, 200, 248, 
249, 261, 269. 

Yalleyfield, mansion of, L 11 — fam- 
ily of the Prestons of, 114, 163, 
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215-217— oollieTB of, •207, 818, 
814, 817, 818— its erection into a 
burgh of barony strongly opposed 
by Culioss, 822-824 — acreement 
with magistrates of CuTross re- 
garding supply of coals from estate 
of, iL 48-45-->further notice of 
Plestons of, 82-84, 92-94, 289-254 
—boundaries of estate of; 828-829 
— ^further notice of estate of, 855, 
857. 

Yalleyfield, Low, i. 4, 6, 12— gar- 
dens of, 29 — encroachment by 
smiths of, on privileges of Cultoss 
girdlesmiths, ii. 148, 166 — stmgp^le 
of the Culroas hammermen with 
smiths of, 178-188 — special local- 
ities in, 846-849. 

''Veil, Lady AlvaV' the so-called, 
L 19. 

Veronica, Lady, Countess of Kincar- 
dine, I 114, 116, 866, 889— the 
burgh charter lent to, ii 6. See 
also Kincardine and Bruce. 

Viragoes, Culross, L 244, 245, 247, 
251, 252. 

Voirlich, Ben, i 10, 20. 

Wages, a senrant's, in 17th century, 

i 294, 295. 
Wakes, regulations regarding, L 888- 

840 ; il 58. 
Wales, St Mungo retreats to, his 

return firom, L 54, 55. 
Walking on Sunday prohibited, i. 

241. 
Wall, the Roman, opposite Culross, 

i. 87-89. 
Wallace Monument, the, L 19. 
Walls Cottages, the, il 154, 829, 

830, 884, 885. 
Walpole, Sir Robert, his underhand 

negotiations, ii 68. 
Wappenschaw at Culross, i 812, 818. 
Watcn, the burgh, disorders attend- 
ing, i 837, 388. 
Water, supply of, at Culross and 

TnUiallan, L 82, 38, 136-188 and 

note. 
Watson, John, a recreant girdlesmith, 

ii 116, 185, 186. 
Watt, James, visit 'of Lord Dun- 

donald to, ii 233. 
Webster, Dr Alexander, minister of 

Culross, ii 48, 118 — is transferred 

to Edinburgh, notice of, 120-122. 
Wedderbum, Sir Peter, clerk of the 

Privy Council, i 841, 842. 



Wedderbum, family of; ii 105. 

Weddings. See lurriages. 

Wei^ts and measures, Scottish, i 
127, note. 

Wells, holy, pilgrimages to, i 189, 
190— persistency of superstitions 
rmrding, 231, 232; ii 24, 31, 82. 

Wells of Culross, the, i 129, 186- 
138, 817, 347. 

Wellwood, Sir Henry Moncrdif, 
biographer of Dr Enkine, ii 47, 
97-100, 136. 

Wellwoods of Garvock, the, ii 65, 
56, 251, 254. 

Welf^, son-in-law of John Knoz, i 
145. 

Welsh or Cymric tribes in ScotUnd, 
i 40-42. 

Wemyss, Easter, the Colvilles of, i 
384, 835. 

West Oreen, the, of Culross. ii 885. 

West Kirk of Culross, i 168-171— 
session ordinances regarding its 
churchyard, 174 — body of John 
Blaw interred in churchyard of, ii 
127, 128--4escribed, 284-286. 

West Port, the, Culroas, ii 886. 

Westminster Assembly of Divines 
sanctions Solemn League and 
Covenant, i 205. 

Whipping, public, of criminals, i 
303, 304. 

Whisky, little used in ancient times 
in Scotland, i 884, 846— manufac- 
ture of, on Preston Island, ii 246, 
247. 

Whitheme in Galloway, church built 
by St Ninian at, i 48. 

Whit -Monday, grand "wappen- 
schaw" at Culross on, i. 812, 818 
—race on, 318, 319. 

Widows' Fund, the Scottish Minis- 
ters', originated by Dr Webster, 
ii 118, 121. 

"Widow's meal," the, ii 885, 886. 

Wife-beating, prosecution for, i 197. 

William III., death of, ii. 45. 

Williamson, the Rev. David, Presby- 
terian minister, i 353. 

Williamson, Mr Alexander, minister 
of TulliaUan, ii 191, 192— is de- 
posed at the Revolution, 200. 

Wilson, John, Dean of Guild of 
Perth, ii. 160-162. 

Wilson family, the, ancient proprie- 
tors of Sands, ii. 360. 

Windows, prosecutions for breaking 
of, i 287, 288. 
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Wine, nae of, in ancient times in 

ScoUftnd, L 884, 845, 846. 
Wines and liquors, tax imposed on 

foreign, i 814. 
Witchcraft, prosecutions for, i. 202- 

204, 286-289, 288-290, 818, 848- 

850 ; ii 109-114, 267. 
Wodrow, quoted, i 852, 855, 856, 

888. 
Wright, Mr Robert, incumbent of 

first chaive of Culross, ii. 18. 
Wylie, Sir James, notice of, ii. 851- 

854. 
Wynton, Prior of Loch Leyen, his 

account of St Serf and St Mungo, 

i. 46, 60-66. 



York, Duke of. See James II. 

Young, Alexander, incumbent of 
second charge of Culross, i. 888; 
ii. 18 — kirk -session proceedings 
against, 21-28 — his wife's ineffec- 
tual application to the session for 
aid, 26, 80. 

Young, John, prosecuted for using 
charms, ii. 18, 19. 

Young, William, singular certificate 
granted to, by Culross kirk-ses- 
sion, ii. 117. 

Yule. See Christmas. 

Zoology of Culross and Tulliallan, i. 
81, 82 ; ii. Appendix. 



THE END. 



PBIKTED BY WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SOME. 
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